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SELECTED ABSTRACTS . 

THE EMERGING SYSTEM FOR EDUCATING 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Laurence E. LynnVJr, ] 

The goals of Public Law 94-142, The Education for AjrHandicapped 
Children Act of 1975, were ambitiqus: to expand public education for 
handicapped children and to end inappropriate social and academic segre- 
gation of such children in public schools. Many children face better pros- 
pects as a result of the Act, although love and common sense have not 
yet fully supplanted rivalry and conflict in the education of handicapped 
children. Moreover, the intrinsic appeal of the program's goals, the strength 
of advocacy organizations, and the relative sturdiness of statutory, legal, 
and administrative underpinnings for the program virtually preclude its 
repeal under the onslaught of budgetary pressures. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Gene V. Glass 

Most of this paper reviews three major integrative analyses-meta- 
analyses~of special education efficacy. The first deals with the effects 
of the placement of low-lQ pupils in resource rooms or full-time special 
education classes. The second and third look specifically at the two prin- 
cipal types of intervention offered in the name of differential diagnostic- 
prescriptive special education, that is, perceptual-motor and pSychol- 
linguistic training. The data contained in these reviews form the basis for 
some concluding (and fragmentary) thoughts 'on effective teaching and 
educational policy. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION: A SYSTEM TO MEET ITS NEEDS 
Robert 8. Howsam 

The educational system in all its complexities contains many causes 
of its increasing problems; only systemic redesign and development can 
make it equal to its challenges and charge. It has grown up oyer a period 
of 350 years resolving each new problem within the context of current 
assumptions, practices, perceptions of reality, conditions, and structures. 
The result is a system that is replete with dysfunctions, that. has a history 
but not a defensible rationale. Recognizably, the public education system 
has been central to the hopes and dreams of the American people. Whether 
it continues to be so will depend upon the capacity of the people who 
believe in it to reconstruct and redirect it so that it will serve the twenty- 
first century with the same distinction that it served earlier generations. 
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'HOW CAN SPECIAL EDUCATION BE COORDINATED WITH 
OTHER SERVICE SYSTEMS? 
'Donald J. Stedman 

In order to address the question posed ' in the title, it' is necessary 
(a) to briefly define and describe special education and to explain that it 
is not now well coordinated with other service systems, (b) tj) describe an. 
integrated service system and provide a status report on the development 
of such a system, (c) to speculate oh the future of special education, and 
(d) to attempt to describe the tasks before it in the 1 980s. j 

SPECIAL EDUCATION: THE COST OF EXPERIMENTATION 
Frank J. Macchiarola and Robert W. Bailey 

The current ambivalence toward special education prograVns is under- 
standable. Any major reform initially finds expectations conflicting with 
the actual problems of implementation. Unfortunately, the present' am- 
bivalence occurs in the midst of a more general ambivalence toward 'public 
education and government activities as a whole. After reviewing the results 
of the research presented by Hersh and Walker and Glass, I argue in my 
response that the solution to our managerial and political pro.blems in 
special education is effectiveness. At least one necessary ingredient in 
achieving this end is higher expectations for all, and especially for special 
children. My observations conclude with a suggested political agenda for 
each group that is active in special education. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS: MAKING SCHOOLS 
EFFECTIVE FOR ALL STUDENTS • 
Richard H. Hersh and Hill M. Walker 

The authors focus on .the role of teacher expectations as a deter- 
minant of schooling effectiveness\and a mediating factor in successful 
mainstreaming. A range of studies o^ schooling effectiveness are reviewed 
and analyzed. High teacher expectations for childrens' performances con- 
sistently emerge as a determinant of effective schooling in these studies. 
The implications of these findings for the mainstreaming process are dis- 
cussed and the available literature on mainstreaming reviewed. The paper 
argues that teachers' expectations and standards for children's social be- 
havior are a significant factor to be dealt with in making mainstreaming 
an effective reality for the range of handicapped children. Finally, a meth- 
odology for measuring the social behavior standards and expectations 
of teachers in least restrictive settings is presented. Results of the instru- 
ments' use with an Initial validation sample of regular (n = 50) and special 
(n ^ 22) education teachers are described. 
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RESTRUCTURING "SPECIAL" SCHOOL PROGRAMS: 
A POSITION PAPER 

Maynard C, Reynolds and Margaret C. Wang 

Education for handicapped students should proceed within a frame- 
work of responsive education that meets the individual needs of all child- 
ren. In this paper there is proposed the restructuring of schools in the con- 
text of four basic programming and procedural conditions: (a) continued 
federal support for programs for handicapped children and youth; (b) au- 
thorization for experimental programs that cut across many current cate- 
gorical programs; (c) extending the emphasis of programs to include regular 
education (nonhandicapped) as well as mainstreamed, special/compensatory 
education students; and (d) waiving restrictive federal and state rules and 
regulations to permit responsible experimentation to take place with the 
certainty of certain commitments. Further, there is advanced a method 
of redefining the roles of personnel in public education to support the 
individualization of education for all students and to foster communica- 
tion between educational researchers and practitioners. An example of an 
experimental program that meets the foregoing conditions is discussed. 

GUIDES FOR FUTURE SPECIAL EDUCATION POLICY 
Tom Joe and Frank Farrow 

Until recently, special education has received undiluted political 
support at all levels of government and special educators have had the 
luxury of being able to obtain almost any degree of program advance- 
ment. Under the Reagan Administration, however, P.L. 94-142 is facing 
mounting opposition, If spacial education is to be defended in the coming 
years and, thereby, to retain the financial, political, and philosophical 
support it has enjoyed, it must first be reexamined and its future policy 
course charted somewhat differently. The authors recommend that future 
policy be based on a recognition of financial constraints, political support, 
and a clear understanding of actual local operations. Only through an under- 
standing of the mix of formal and informal arrangements by which pro- 
grams are carried out will policies be designed that effectively promote 
best practices at the classroom level. 
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I. SYMPOSIUM OIM PUBLIC POLICY AND EDUCATING 

HANDICAPPED PERSON S ^ 

Symposium Editors, Maynard C. Reynolds, John Brandl 
and William C. Cop^land 

PUBLIC POLICY AND THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TASK FOR 
THE 1980s: REPORT OF THE WINGSPREAD CONFERENCE 
Maynard C. Reynolds, John Brandl and William C. Copeland 

INTRODUCTION 

The New Policies 

The movement to adopt the normalization and least restrictive en- 
vironment principles, the latter knov ,1 popularly as "mainstreaming," in the 
education of handicapped children achieved many of its policy objectives 
with the enactment of Public Law 94-142, The Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act of 1975. This landmark legislation, along with a series 
of definitive judicial decisions and the supportive legislation enacted by 
most_ states, defined a broad set of rights for handicapped children and 
their parents. In the brief period since 1975 the lives of many handicapped 
children and youth have been changed; at the same time, a number of 
important questions and problems have emerged. The following are illus- 
trative; ] 

— Many seriously handicapped children who, earlier, were institu- 
tionalized, receiving minimal services at home, or dependent upon 
day car.^ centers for socialization, have been enrolled in local 
schooi'a. Not all schools are prepared to serve these children, 
however. ^ / 

— Many mildly and moderately handicapped students have been 
moved out of special day classes and schools into regular class- 
rooms, a change that 'has had significant repercussions on these 
classrooms and their teachers and on the referral and placement 
systems of schools. 

— All forms of school demissions (excused absences, expulsions, 
suspensions, and exclusions) have been eliminated except when 
due process requirements are fully met and alternative methods 
of satisfying the right to education principle are instituted. 

— Parents (or surrogates) of handicapped students have a right to 
participate in the assessment of, planning for, and placement 
of their exceptional children. Due process must be observed in 
all educational decisions. Neither parents nor teachers are well 
prepared for th^se collaborative functions. 

— Goals and objectives for the education of handicapped students 
must be specified and agreed to by educators and parents. The 
procedures required in such detailed planning, the establishment 
of new relations with parents in. order to corhply with the proce- 
dures, and the observance of due process principles are highly 
time consuming and may encroach upon teaching time. 

10 
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— New skills and even new or different roles are demanded of various 
school personnel: 

— Regular classroom teachers are expected to assume functions for 
which they have not been trained and to serve a more diverse 
group of chMdren than ever before. Teacher-preparation pro- 
grams across the nation have been slow to respond to the 
reconceptualization of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ing roles. 

~ The service demands for special education teachers have changed 
from direct (teaching small classes of exceptional children) to 
indirect (performing consultative and support functions in 
regular classrooms). Again, the response of preparation pro- 
^ grams has been slow and episodic. 

~ Other specialists (e.g., school psychologists and social workers) 
are being deployed to decentralized settings to work with 
exceptional students. Their gatekeeping functions, that Is, 
identifying students for special placements or services, fre- 
quently have tended to crowd out other professional functions. 
^Other difficulties encountered by local school s^^stems in their at- 
tempts to comply with Public Law 94-142 include inadequate and dys- 
functional funding procedures, community and state budgetary difficulties, 
and the absence of coordination with other human service agertcies. In order 
to address these problems we must recognize that the total shape of educa- 
tion is at stake. Although so-called handicapped children may comprise 
only some 10-12 percent of all children, they now take up the time of as 
many as one out of every 5 teachers in many school districts. The accom- 
modations required by many handicapped students in regular classrooms 
and schools affect the education of all students. Indeed, many observers 
see the immediate changes brought about by Public Law 94-142 as but 
openers for pervasive alterations in Instruction for all children. 

Given that schools are cultural institutions, their problems are as 
much reflections of societal changes as of educational practices. Schools 
have become inore inclusive because society is more inclusive and because 
it has^ome to value education highly as an avenue for an individual's 
ecoffonrfic and social advancement. It is somewhat ironic that the efforts 
p{ so many people in the educational establishment to effectuate the social 
policy should be expended at the time that many schools are closing, 
teachers are being fired, and the economy is in straits. 

Even the future of Public Law 94-142 in the U.S. Congress has been 
uncertain since 1980. However, although legislative action may change the 
funding and some specific provisions of the law, it is unlikely that such 
action will eliminate the concepts and provisions that liave been adjudi- 
cated. The ethical and moral implications of the law have been recognized 
by many educators and community members, which will give their views 
considerable weight in the future, but the practices of educators in trying 
to comply with the law have come into question. 

It has been pretty much an accepted fact, until recently, that when 
education was under discussion educators would frame both the questions 
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and responses. This situation is dubious, currently, because of the problems 
and dissatisfactions which have arisen in the schools. Thus it is likely that 
the effects of the social policy on education will be high on the list of 
topics for scrutiny by public policy scholars in the 1980s. Political and 
economic analyses have benefited other social service areas; it is time that 
the analysts turned their attention to education and, specifically, to the 
systems of providing equal educational opportunity for handicapped students. 

ORIGINS OF THE WIIMGSPREAD CONFERENCE 

The conference and these printed proceedings had their origins in 
the context of efforts to carry out the purposes of Public Law 94-142. 
At the University of Minnesota, the National Support Systems Project 
(NSSP), directed by Professor M.C. Reynolds, has provided technical 
assistance for some years to Dean's Grant Projects, a program initiated 
in 1975 by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (noVi^, the Office 
of Special Education in the U.S. Department of Education) to support 
the improvement of preparation programs for regular classroom teachers. 
To date, some 240 colleges ancj universities have received grants. 

As part of its support for the Dean's Grant program, NSSP staff 
members, particularly Professor Reynolds and the Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Kanon Lundholm, undertook discussions with Professors John Brandl 
and William Copeland of the Hubert H. Humpht'ey Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Minnesota on the possibility of examining 
public policies in education, particularly in relation to such key issues 
as the financing, organization, content, and expected outcomes of special 
education and related services. Subsequently, members of the Advisory 
Board to the NSSP were included in the discussion and plans were made 
for calling the Wingspread Conference. The planning committee consisted 
of the four initiators, Mrs. Martha Ziegler, Director, Federation for Child- 
ren with Special Needs, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Robert Howsam, former 
Dean of Education, University of Houston; Professor Bert Sharp, University 
of Florida, immediate past president of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and Chairperson of the NSSP Advisory Board, 
and Dr. Robert Gilberts, Dean of Education, University of Oregon, and a 
member of the NSSP Advisory Board. Dr. Gilberts also represented the 
interests and support of the University of Oregon Center on Educational 
Policy and Mbnagement. Dr. William Boyd and Dr. Henry Halsted of the 
Johnson Foundation joined in the planning activities when it became clear 
that they would be able to accommodate the conference. 

The conference was held at Wingspread, the center near Racine, 
Wisconsin, operated by the Johnson Foundation, on September 10-12, 
1981, under the joint sponsorship of the National Support Systems Pro- 
ject, Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs, Center on Educa- 
tional Policy and Management of the University of Oregon, and the Johnson 
Foundation. 
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Basic Questions 

To summarize the purposes of the conference the following five 
questions were directed to all participants; ^ 

1. What does the current system for allocating and serving handi- 
capped children look like and how does it work? 

2. What do we know about the effectiveness of current practice, 
and to what extent is best* practice a part of current practice. 

3. How can public policy contribute to the qualiP/ of teaching in 
programs fdr handicapped children and youth? 

4. How is the special education system actually or potentially inte- 
grated with other systems? . , . 

5. Is there a need for general restructuring of the special education 
area and of Its relations with "regular" education? What lessons 
can be learned from the experience of implementing legislation 
for other special populations which are applicable to the special 
^education area? 

Papers 

On the basis of the five basic questions, eight colleagues were asked to 
contribute primary papers, one each In response to the first four questions 
("the first four papers") and four in response to the last; the reasons for 
the latter was to have a variety of views on potential solutions. When the 
first four papers were in draft outline, the authors met for one day in late 
Spring 1981 in Chicago to discuss their work. By late Summer (1981) 
final copies of the papers were available for mailing to reactors. All major 
presentations and reactions were available before the conference and were 
edited subsequently for publication. 

Conference Method 

Each participant was able to go over the major papers In advance of 
the conference; the reactors had time to prepare thoughtful reactions; and 
the persons preparing the crucial solution papers had time to examine the 
contents of the first four papers which, in some sense, are propaedeutic to 
theirs. At the conference, discussions went on for two days, first covering 
the topics assigned to the four primary authors and then the four solutions- 
oriented papers. The order of presentation at the conference is followed 
in this publication. 

To keep the purposes of the conference in focus, the Initiators out- 
lined the concerns that were fundamental to each major topic. Thus the 
contributions of the authors in the five sessions should be read with these 
outlines in mind. 

Session I: The Emerging System for Allocating and Serving Handicapped 
Children (addressed to Lynn) 

The activities of complex organizations and groups of organizations 
that serve similar purposes can be considered a formal system. The system 
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has rules for taking people in, taking them through the service portion 
of the system, and discharging them from the system. 

In large social enterprises, the rules for performing these functions 
usually are public; nevertheless, much of what happens in such enterprises 
does not accord w/ith the public rules but follows some other set of rules. 

One of the major tasks of human services policy analysis is to find 
out how a system actually works, compare the results with what the formal 
rhetoric says about how the system should work, determine, why it works 
differently, and then recommend the changes that should be madeto allow 
the system to work more in accord with the formal rhetoric. 

Fifteen years of research in this area has turned up a number of fac- 
tors that influence how a large service system actually works and why it 
produces "unintended results." A few of these "results" are suggested as 
follows: 

— Pre-eminently, service is performed where the money is, regardless 
of whether the rhetoric says the service should be performed some- 
where else. 

— Professionals provide the services they know how to provide re- 
gardless of what the recipient of service may need. 

— As a corollary, service systems serve those who come to the door, 
regardless of what they require. 

-~ Historically, established service systems (and the interests that 
represent them) act as if their first duty is to survive, whether 
the rhetoric says they should survive or. not. 

— When service personnel are faced with the choice of documenting 
compliance (as a condition of funding) or providing the services 
defined by the rhetoric of the system, they will document com- 
pliance first. 

— When faced with a chqice of recipients who are "easy'' or "hard" 
to serve, and formal reW^rds for dealing with each are equal, the 
service person will choose to deal with recipients who are easy 
to serve. 

— If portions— or all— of the service system are seen as a "free lunch," 
they will attract extra use, whether the services are needed or not. 

Various forms of analysis of working systems can be carried out to 
clarify how the system is working In both its intended and unintended 
effects. Current processes'of allocating children 'to services would be ex- 
amined as part of the system. This would yield a description of current 
practice outcomes and, insofar as current practice and its outcomes de- 
viated from expected Public Law 94-142 practice and outcomes, an implicit 
critique of the working of the system. 

Part of the analysis is always to work backward from assignment 
outcomes which seem "odd" to those factors that caused the odd result. 
An example for the analyst can be found in the differences among states 
in assigning labels to children. Although the numbers of children classified 
as learning disabled (LD) and mentally retarded (MR) are about equal 
(LD = 969,369; MR = 944,909), the ratio of mentally retarded to the sum 
of the two classifications, by state, ranges from .22 in Wyoming to .81 
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in Alabama.^ How a child is perceived and served is quite different, de- 
pending on residence. A large number of children In some states are given 
one classification but, if the children were in other states, they would be 
given the other classification .'These data indicate a "looseness" in the clas- 
sification system. It is probable that a number of informal classification 
factors will turn up, on investigation, which are not usually associated with 
the rhetoric of the educators making the classifications. 

Another approach is to construct a flow chart depicting the succes- 
sion of decisions made for a child, the basis for them, and what occurs as 
a result. A common result of such analysis is to discover current gaps, 
vacupus rules,'and inherent contradictions in policy. 

A last, important part of the analysis ts t&deal with the system under 
differerit levels of resources for carrying out the policy. How do- available 
levels of resource affect the selection of persons in the system who are 
different with respect to race, income, or geography? 

The development of the analysis should provide a picture of the 
current system and a sense of how efficient and equitable it is on its own 
terms, that is, when held up against the legislation (e.g.. Public Law 94*142) 
governing it. 

Session If: What Do We Know About the Effectiveness of Current Practice? 
(addressed to Glass) 

Legislation governing the education of handicapped persons, especial- 
ly such very important federal statutes of recent years as Public Law 94- 
142. is framed almost exclusively in procedural terms: handicapped chilc^cen 
are entitled to public education, in the least restrictive environment,^by 
means of an educational program designed for each child, and parents may 
participate In the development of their child's educational program. 

Furthermore, criticism of current practice tends to be directed toward 
violation of procedural norms. For example, the April 16, 1980, "Report 
on Federal Compliance Activities to Implement the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act," issued by the Education Advocates Coalition 
(a group of 13 organizations), is devoted entirely to making a persuasive 
case that the federal government is not aggressively devoted to insuring 
compliance with the designated procedures. However, apart from whether 
procedural norms are being met, it is important to^ know the effects of 
the system on the children. 

Whereas the paper for Session I would describe current procedure, 
the paper for Session II would ask the twofold question: What do we know 
about the effectiveness of different educational approaches and to what 
extent is best practice a part of actual practice? A subsidiary question is, 
What are the knowledge bases on which new systems are being constructed 
and how sound are they? 

These questions place the conference squarely In the center of the 
continuing debate over the efficacy of social policy in general. Professor 
Glass would report not only on what is known about the effectiveness of 
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current education for handicapped children and youth but, also, on the 
capacity of existing\^lytical techniques to gauge that effectiveness. 

Most education evaFbations— indeed, most evaluations of social pro- 
grams-are onp of two main types: surveys of large numbers of projects 
(e.g,, the Coleman Report) and demonstrations. Both have serious flaws. 
Surveys provide a sweeping picture of current practice. "Treatment" is 
perforce heterogeneous. Experimental controls are absent or nearly so. 
Post hoc attempts to hold factors constant statistically are unlikely to 
succeed because data will not have been collected on some crucial^aspects 
of some of the great variety of programs. Furthermore, even if it \i granted 
that a survey provides a description of an "average" project, it may not be 
helpful in understanding how to replicate outliers, projects that seem to 
have been particularly effective. Demonstrations have similar inadequacies 
because, typically, they do not offer systematic variation of treatment or 
comparison of treatment and control groups. Rather, demonstrations 
usu'^lly are justified by their very existence: "See, it can be done." 

The relative weakness of learning theory applied to the teachmg of 
handicapped children, and of- mathematical-statistical techniques of in- 
ference, may have contributed to bringing about the difficulties in the 
evaluation of educational programs. (Recall that legislation currently 
governing the education of handicapped persons, and critiques of current 
practice, are set almost exclusively in procedural rather than substantive 
or effective terms.) Aaron Wildavsky argued that social engineers, incapable 
of accomplishing the "great Society" through infusions of funds into 
education and other social programs, have engaged in a "retreat from 
objectives/' They came to justify their work not on the basis of its ulti- 
mate effect on clients but on whether it meets procedural norms, which is 
easily determined. 

A reconnaissance of the frantics of learning theory and inferential 
statistics for the purpose of determining both what we know about the 
effectiveness of current practice and what we can know would be of value 
pot only to policymakers in this area but, also, to the broad range of social 
jDolicy. 

In devoting Session II to outcomes, there is no presumption that the 
set of measures will be dominated by employment and income statistics, 
as is often the case in estimations of education production functions. 
The set should not even be limited to achievement measures. There should 
be full recognition that education is both an investment service yielding 
job, income, and leisure benefits in the future and a consumption service 
yielding current satisfaction to students as they go through a^more or less 
humane system. 

Session III: How Can Public Policy Improve the Quality of Teaching In 
Programs for the Handicapped? (addressed to Howsam) 

Given that the Conference intended ultimately to enhance the work 
of educators of handicapped persons and that the bulk of educational 
resources devoted to such students is expended on teachers' salaries, the 
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question asked here is an innportant one. Five derivatTve questions should 
be considered in this session: 

1. What are the characteristics of effective teachers of handicapped 
children and youth? 

2. What can and should public authorities do to make sure that 
teachers possess the essential characteristics? To what extent 
can those characteristics be imparted? Are there cost trade-offs 
among the the several desirable characteristics? Does the public 
have an interest in trade-offs? 

3. Is there a public obligation to limit or expand the number of people 
being trained to become teachers of handicapped students? 

4. Who should receive trailing: current or new teachers, general class- 
room teachers, or special education teachers? ' 

5. Do current teacher-preparation institutions have the capacity to do 
the job and if not, why not? 

SESSION IV: How Is the Special Education System Actually or Potentially 
Integrated with Other Systems? (addressed to Stedman) 

The special education system does not operate in a vacuum. It has 
administrative, fiscal, legal, and program relations with other systems. How 
each system js funded and chooses to operate has important effects on the 
special education system. 

Some of the systems with which the special education system must deal 
are as follows: 

- Day Care Systems (including Headstart) 

- Community Mental Retardation Systems 

- Community Mental Health Systems 

- The Child Welfare System 

- The Vocational Rehabilitation System 
~ The Maternal and Child Health System 

- The Crippled Children's Agency 

- State Institutions (mental health, mental retardation, deaf, blind 
correctional) 

~ The Juvenile Court and Court Services System 

- Public Welfare Income Maintenance Systems (AFDC, SSI, MA, GA) 

- The Social Security System 

- Other divisions of the public school systems (e.g., vocational educa- 
tion) 

- The Public Welfare Social Services System (blind and deaf services, 
other special-target-group social services). 

Each system has funding and service rules and regulations for "its" 

target population which by virtue of the target population for that system,' 

overlap with the special education system and its rules. 

Each overlap introduces problems of adjustments in role, responsi- 
bility, accountability, and funding between the special education agency,, 
and each other agency, and the potential for conflict. For example, who 
funds the education of a foster child in an out-of-home placement? Who 
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funds day activities, transportation, and supportive social services for a 
mentally retarded child attending a day activity center? Can funding from 
other agencies be secured for in-school education and related services for 
handicapped children in the public schools? Can funding be arranged so 
that the fiscal incentives are directed to the most normalized education 
possible? 

A large number of arbitrary discontinuities exist between the special 
education system and Its related systems, as well as within the system 
among states, and even within states. For example, age discontinuities relate 
to when special education picks up the child and when the child is no longer 
eligible to be served by the system; level of condition discontinuities man- 
date that a handicapped child with a particular condition be served by 
the special education system in one state but by a "community programs" 
system in other states (e.g., community mental health, community mental 
retardation, state blind service?^ etc.).; and labeling discontinuities dictate 
that a child with a particular condition be diagnosed as having one condition 
(therefore requiring a series of teaching an'd treatment modalities specific to 
that condition) in one state, but be diagnosed quite differently in another 
state (e.g., the learning disability/mental retardation example). 

Can some general rules ^e ascertained to guide program-by-«program 
negotiation and implementatio'n of interprogram arrangements so that 
falling between the cracks, progra{Ti discontinuities, bending programs out 
of shape through perverse fiscal incentives, and "turf warfare" are mini- 
mized? 

SESSION V: Is There a Need for General Restructuring of the Special 
Education Area? Are There Lessons That Can Be Learned from the Experi- 
ence of Implementing Legislation for Other Special Populations That Can be 
Useful trj the Special Education Area? (addressed to Macchiarola & Bailey, 
Hersh & Walker, Joe & Farrow, and Reynolds & Wang) 

This session is meant to build on the analyses of the preceding four 
papers and discussions. There is some opinfon that the current option used 
within the special education system— tinkering or disjunctive incremental- 
ism— has very few rewards left in it. There are four basic problems in decid- 
ing how children are allocated within the system, how to ensure compliance 
with "state of the art" practice, how to insure effective teacher training, 
how to deal with associated agendies, and the relation between the way the 
system now functions and what it does for and to the child. Given the 
complexity of the system, the difficulties of its functioning, what we have 
learned in the first years-of its functioning, it may be that we want a "grand 
strategy" for restructuring the system so that it functions better. Are any 
such, grand strategies on the horizon? 

If so, what do they look like? Specifically, what are their implications 
for teacher preparation? What should be done to investigate their political, 
fiscal, programmatic, and administrative feasibility? 

.' \ ■ 
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SOME SPECIAL PERSPECTIVES 

At least two related special problems of communication arose during 
the Wingspread Conference and the preparation of i!hese proceedings. They 
are (a) classification of children and (b) shifting programmatic structures 
and research relevance. 

It is very easy to be unclear about the term "handicapped," especially 
in discussions of Public Law 94-142. This law, requires appropriate educa- 
tion to be provided for literally all handicapped children, including those 
with the most severe and profound impairments (SPI), a relatively low 
incidence and highly diverse group. After 1975i for the first time, many 
school districts launched programs for SPI students. These programs usually 
were built upon newly developed technologies, 'jsupplied in large part by 
behavioral psychologists and educators. The children enrolled in the 
programs often came from conditions of total neglect and denial of educa- 
tion or from isolation in residential institutions* Now many of them attend 
systematic community-based programs with individualized goals and 
periodic evaluations. From the perspective of these children and 'their 
families the gains, since 1975, have been dramatic. No one would deny these 
children their gains. 

For many purposes, however, SPI pupils should be separated from • 
discussions about children and youth with milder handicapping conditions, 
of whom theB are many more. This is to say that general references to "the 
handicapped^'^often are a disservice to everyone concerned; we must be 
more specific about the precise subset of handicapped pupils we have in 
mind in making claims of knowledge and devising plans. Yet it is difficult to 
be specific; boundaries are unclear and subclassifications are unreliable and 
controversial especially among children with mild-to-moderate handicapping 
conditions. The most difficulties occur in the several c3tegorie.s that make 
up the largest numbers of cases: the educable mentally retarded, the learn- 
ing disabled, the speech and language impaired, and the emotionally 
disturbed. Many studies show that the classification procedures in many 
schools are very unreliable and that the categories gain or lose in popularity 
according to political and community pressures or differential financial 
incentives. Thus, during much of the conference and in these proceedings, 
ambiguities becloud the question of which handicapped children and youth 
are under discussion. 

The second and refated problem comprises programmatic shifts and 
research relevance. Just as deinstitutionalization has caused major altera- 
tions in residential placement and release policies, so Public Law 94-142 has 
caused major upheavals in schools' administrative arrangements. This makes 
knowledge about institutions and special education programs that might 
have been credible a decade ago mostly irrelevant now. In recent years most 
children with mild to moderate handicaps have been moved, at least part 
time, from special classes and schools to mainstream classes. This arrange- 
ment makes much of the research of earlier times on administrative prac- 
tices irrelevant. 
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A great deal of awkwardness is unavoidable, consequently, when we 
address the problems of education for "handicapped" children, a poorly 
defined group, in this period of rapid change in administrative arrangements. 
It should not be surprising that we have this difficulty considering that one 
of the fundamental purposes of Public Law 94-142 is to reorder the 
administrative arrangements for special education. 

CONCLUSION 

We hope that the issues examined in this report of the Wingspread 
Conference will stimulate readers to make further thoughtful explorations 
of the topics. A social policy is not merely a statement of the ideal, a goal 
for achievement sometime in the nebulous future. Each policy represents a 
national consensus on what is just and good and necessary at a particular 
time. And it holds the potential of affecting the aspirations and lives of 
millions of citizens. For more than a century, now, the United States has 
had policies for the treatment of handicapped persons; it has only been in 
the IdSt decade, however, that those policies have been expanded to extend 
to this special population the same rights and privileges as all other citizens 
hold. The question facing us today is not whether the extension of those 
rights and privileges is right and just— we know that it is— but, rather, how 
can we make those rights and privileges functional. Wingspread Conference, 
we hope, was one step on the path to answering that question. 

FOOTNOTE 

1 . Yearbook of Special Education, 1979-80. Chicago, ML; Marquis Academic Media, 
1979, p. 20. 
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THE EMERGING SYSTEM FOR EDUCATING HANDJCAPPED 

CHILDREN 

Laurence E. Lynn, Jr. 

Among the impediments to the development of handicapped children 
through at least the 1960s^ was the prospect awaiting them when, they 
reached school age. The following stories were typical. 

— Although scoring within the normal range on an IQ test, /4/7/7e 
was performing poorly in school. Her teachers had noted she got 
along poorly with her peers, often gave inappropriate responses during 
class and was inattentive and often daydreamed. Due to her poor math 
and ceading skills, Anne repeated both the first and third grades, and 
she barely made it to high school. Her teachers believed she was "just 
not trying hard enough," and they suspected that her disruptive family 
life was to blame. Her counselor recommended that she drop out of 
school and pursue her interest and unusual talent in guitar at a public 
alternative school. 

— Born with brain damage that caused severe motor disability, Debby 
was one of the 0.3 percent of American infants born each year with 
cerebral palsV* Because she was unable to walk until she was 6 years 

^ old, her parents never seriously considered burdening the local school 

with her. Unsure of what to do, her parents turned to the county 
hospital where Debby spent several ciays with a neurologist,''a psychol- 
ogist, an ophthalmologist, an otologist, an orthopedist, and a physical 
therapist. The specialists found Debby somewhat mentally deficient (IQ 
70), yet they considered her prospects for education and a semi- 
independent life excellent if she would enroll in the special center run 
by the United Cerebral Palsy Association. next to the hospital. The 
center Wc.^ over 100 miles from. Debby's home and prohibitively expen- 
sive, so her family had ho choice but to try to do what they could for 
their daughter at home. 

— John did not talk by the age of 4 and was referred for a medical 
and psychological examination. He was suspected to have a chromo- 
somal translocation which is symptomatic of Down's syndrome. He was 
untestable on the Stanford Binet . IQ test and it was estimated that 
his IQ was below 50. Because of the suspected chromosomal aber- 
ration, he was classified as a child with Down's syndrome and placed 
in a pre-school class for trainable mentally retarded children (Kirk & 
Gallagher, 1979, pp. 291-292). 

— Mrs, Clark had her fill of Raymond for the afternoon. He had so 
totally disrupted the day's unit on world geography that he had been 
sent to the supply room during reading period. While Mrs. Clark and the 
rest of the class took turns reading from a textbook, Raymond amused 
himself with the abacus, the globe, and science experiments stored in 
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the 10 X 20 foot storage room , known to his classmates as "Ray's 
room/' 

Raymond was an attractive and bright 11 -year-old whose behavior 
caused frequent segregation from his class%mates and often temporary 
suspensions from school. Rarely sitting stU'/ in class, Raymond was 
often caught crawling along the floor in the back of the classroom or 
"fishing" barehanded in the goldfish bowl. When returned to his seat, it 
was usually less than a minute before he was back in the closet trying 
on hats and coats, to the delight of his classmates. Although athletic, 
Raymond had been "kicked off" nearly every team in the school as 
well as excluded from other extracurricular activities. 

Called "hyperactive" by his parents, Raymond was called "dis- 
ruptive" by the principal. Despite his poor grades, he was regularly 
promoted by teachers who seemed glad to be rid of him. Teachers 
dreaded his placement in their classes, and it was widely thought 
that the principal was punishing Mrs. Clark for her deferred retire- 
ment by placing Raymond in her class. Untrained and overmatched, 
Mrs. Clark had found an acceptable truce with Raymond. She expected 
little work out of him in exchange for peace in her classroom. Spending 
much of his time in the supply room or roaming the halls disrupting 
other classes, Raymond was nonetheless expected to graduate. 

— Arthur's parents had moved from Mexico to the United States 
only weeks, before his birth so that Arthur would be entitled to "M 
the rights ^nd privileges that citizenship carries. Arthur grew up in 
the barrio of Los Angeles and firsft encountered American culture 

• while attending one of the city's public schools. English would always 
be a second language to him and despite his best efforts he rapidly fell 
behind his classmates. After repeating third grade with little success, 
Arthur was sent to the school psychologist for an IQtest. His teachers 

' were not surprised to hear that he had scored in the 50s, placing him in 
the mildly retarded range. He attended school the following year in the 
special class for 'educable mentally retarded children which was held in 
a quanset hut-type shed, formerly used to store building supplies. 
Arthur spent his afterj^school hours at his father's neighborhood gro- 
cery, occasionally helping to, sweep up or deliver a package or two 
nearby. As he grew older, Arthur took on more and more responsibility 
at the store with such competence that his father felt comfortable 
letting him run a cash register and assist with inventory. Customers 
were certain that someday Arthur would take over his father's position 
at the store and become a leader in the community. 

These anecdotes describe but five of the nearly 4 million children^ 
who were counted as receiving some kind of special education service from 
"Put^Hc schools in 1975, the year The Education for All Handicapped ChildrerK 
Act (Rublic Law 94-142) was signed into law. Table 1 shows the number of 
handicapped children by disability who were served at various periods be- 
tween 1875 and 1980-1981. The objectives of Public Law 94-142 are the 
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expansion of public education for handicapped children and the end to the 
social and academic segregation of such children in public schools. Both goals 
were thought essential to guaranteeing equal educational opportunity for all 
handicapped children. 

Children who are regarded as handicapped usually are classified or 
labeled according to the specific disability categories shown in Table 1. 
These categories, which originated, for the most part, with the medical dis- 
cipline for diagnostic purposuG, came Into use by school officials who needed 
a basis for pupil assignments, budgetary accounting, and programming 
(Brewer & Kakalik, 1979; Goldstein et al., 1975). These kin^dS of classifica- 
tions tell us little, however, about the forces that have shaped the develop- 
ment of special education in American public schools and ih at Will have to 
be overcome If the objectives of Public Law 94-142 are to be realized. The 
most useful classification for educational purposes would be one based on in- 
formal, subjective descriptions by classroom teachers who react to the extra 
requirements placed on them by children who were proving difficult to 
teach (cf., Beattie v. Board of Education, 1919, and Watson v. City of Cam- 
bridge, 1893, cited in Burrello & Sage, 1979). Decisionmaking for the place- 
ment of a child in special classes or facilities for the handicapped has been 
influenced heavily by whether the child disrupted the regular classroom 
(Johnson, 1976). The motive of teachers and administrators was the main- 
tenance of an orderly, stimulating learning environment for ''normal" child- 
ren. To preserve It, they willingly shifted th-e burden of responsibility for 
the minority of disruptive children to the special education system. More- 
ovcjr, decision making did not usually include the participation of a child's 
parents; the dominant view was that professional educators were the appro- 
priate decision makers for what was best for each child. Thus It was the 
professional, educators' conceptions of the "normal" child anfd regular class- 
room and the needs and power of professional educators in the public school 
system that shaped the development of special education services. 

The perceptions and decisions of regular classroom teachers were not 
the only forces at work, however. Also influential were the availability of 
financial and human resources for providing educational services to children 
with diverse needs and the incentives created by the different states' methods 
for reimbursing the extra costs Incurred by local schools in educating handi- 
capped children. Fundamental change pf the sort envisioned by Public 
Law 94-142 required more resources and the ere. i of incentives for 
these resources to be used to educate handicapped children in the 'least 
restrictive environment," that is, in the same classrooms as "normal" child- 
ren whenever possible. The heart of the matter, however, is the need for 
changes in the perceptions of, expectations for, and beliefs of public school 
personnel-regular teachers, special teachers, school psychologists, and 
administrators— about what should happen to handicapped children. The 
Act was designed to promote both kinds of changes. 

My purpose here is to assess the extent to wh'ch the system of Amer- 
ican public education seems to be moving in the direction envisioned by the 
Act; that is, in the direction of increasing 'both educational opportunities 
for handicapped children and the extent to which these opportunities are 
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^ sxcludes private schools 

^ includes cities over 10,000 population only 

* orthopedic impairments only 

^ Report of the Commissioner of Education (RCE), 1876, CX-CXXI. 

^ RCE, 1886, CXXXVI-CXLVI/ 

^ RCE, 1889-1900, 1632-1662. 
RCE, 1908, 1166-1192. 

^ Biennial Survey of Education (BSE), 1916-18, 647-749. 

^ BSE,, 1928-30,400-401. 

^ BSE, 1947. 

» BSE, 1952-54. 

^ BSE, 1946-48, Ch. 5, 2. 

^° U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 5, 1948, Romaine Mackie, Crip- 
pled Children in School. 

Mackie, R. Special education in the U.S.: Statistics, 1948-1966, N.Y.: 
Columbia University, 1969, 36. 

BSE, 1956-58, Ch. 5, 3. 

Mackie, R. Ibid., 36. 

Wilken, W. State aid for special education: Who benefits? Wa-^ihington, 
D.C.:HEW, 1977, p. 1-53. 

* ^ Odden, A., & McGuire, C.K. Financing Educational Services for Special 
Populations: The State and Federal Roles. Denver: Education Comm. 
of the States, 1980, 161, 163. 
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provided in regular classrooms. Are the types of children represented by 
the opening anecdotes likely to receive a better education in the future 
than they received in the recent past? Because the Act has been in effect 
for such a short time and results in any event are hard to measure, few 
systematic evaluative data exist, and none is concerned with educational 
outcomes. In the.absence of these kinds of data, I identify those forces that 
historically have shaped the creation of educational opportunities for handi- 
capped childnvn, analyze the changes in these forces that might be expected 
to result from enactment of Public Law 94-142, then examine the record of 
implementation to see if changes in desired directions seem to be occurring. 
Because the national elections of 1980 have changed the environment for 
federal social legislation, I conclude with speculations on future prospects 
for the systenT af educating handicapped children. 

EDUCATING HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN BEFORE 1975 

Educational opportunities for handicapped children were developed by 
specialists largely as segregated, categorical services • for students "whose 
exceptional conditions were obvious and whose needs for extraordinary 
instructional approaches and/or physical facilities were undeniable" (Burrello 
& Sage, 1979, p. 13). But, as Sarason and Doris (1979) reminded us, "When 
we endeavor to make a change in bur schools, we fail to recognize that the 
structure of the schools was developed in relation to earlier societal problems, 
and that these structural characteristics will be effective obstacles to our 
efforts at change" (p. 156). Two kinds of structural characteristics-those 
relating to the service delivery system and those relating to the financing of 
services—have shaped educational opportunities for handicapped children 
and produced the iriertia in the system that existed in 1975. 

The Delivery of Special Education Services 

Whatever the shortcomings of twentieth century approaches to educat- 
ing handicapped children and youth, they are a major improvement over 
earlier times when deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and "feeble minded" persons 
were stigmatized, abused, banished, or put to death out of fear or super- 
stition (Gearheart, 1980; Hewett, 1974). Recoiling from such practices, 
European and American reformers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
began to experiment with humane care and education or training for^young 
people who were deaf, dumb, blind, -or "feeble minded." These private 
experiments, mainly in asylums or other residential institutions, were the 
basis for public policies on behalf of handicapped or other dependent child- 
ren that began to emerge in the early decades oi' the last century (Lynn, 
1980). The ideas of reformers who were anxious to improve the care of 
dependent groups coincided with the interests of local and state officials 
who were anxious to ease the tax and administrative burdens of providing 
for their needs. The result was the steady, if haphazard, creation of a state- 
supported system of institutions to segregate, control, and care for both 
dependent adults and children. Though the quality and adsquacy of such 
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institutions varied greatly from state to state and from one to another, a 
"separate residential facility, serving both children and adults and under the 
direction of a physician, was the general rule" by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century (Gearheart, 1980, p. 8). Along the way, however, the beneficent 
purposes of the reformers gave way to the practical concerns of local and 
institutional officials. Segregation and protection of handicapped and other- 
wise dependent persons at low budgetary costs were the prevailing values. 

The near-exclusive reliance on residential institutions for dependent 
children began to erode late in the nineteenth century because of a complex 
amalgam of scientific, cultural, political, and economic changes that increased 
the problems of meeting handicapped persons' needs 9nd enriched the pros- 
.pects for controversy in the search for solutions. The growing popularity of 
intelligence tests, for example, facilitated identification of children with low 
intelligence and the discovery of other handicapping conditions, but it also 
gave impetus to the categorization of children in a way that furthered ten- 
dencies to segregate and label them. At the same time, the growth of a 
secular public school system introduced to all children class-graded instruc- 
tion, group teaching, and compulsory attendance. A new' group of media- 
tors—professional educators— became influential in determining the educa- 
tional prospects for children. 

With the rapid pace of industrialization and urbanization, during the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century and with the influx of immigrants, 
the public schools— that is, professional educators— assumed the role of 
socializing children, shaping their values, and preparing them for citizenship, 
activities that reached their full effect in the early decades of this century. 
These developments fed the idea of the "normal" or regular classroom and 
norma! progress or achievement toward the world of work, citizenship, and 
social responsibility. What was not "normal" was regarded as abnormal 
(or special or, euphemistically, exceptional), requiring special treatment, 
usually in ungraded remedial or correctional classrooms. With the growth 
of the scientific basis for the identification and treatment of exceptional 
children, placement and intervention became more sophisticated. It also 
became more pernicious. 

[TJheories of heredity [of the ability to achieve] joined with 
the developing sciences of psychometrics and the social theories 
of social Darwinism to foster the development of the eugenics 
movement, racism, restrictions on immigration, and agitation 
for the institutionalization and sterilization of the retarded 
(Sarason & Doris, 1979, p. 139). 

Special education was a useful vehicle for selecting out those children who 
according to prejudiced views, should be isolated from the society of "nor- 
ma!" children. 

The basic method of selection and placement, however, became teach- 
ers' identifications of burdensome children who, for any of several reasons, 
failed to meet teachers' role expectations and disrupted the "normal" process 
of education. Special classes in the public schools became common a 
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the turn of the century. (The National Education Association added a Depart- 
ment of Special Education in 1902.) As school became the universal experi- 
ence for ad children, and professional educators, physicians, and psychiatrists 
acquired more experience in understanding and treating children with 
handicaps, special classes and special educators became part of the public 
school system. 

Financing Special Education ' 

Of necessity, the financing of special education has been prone to the 
same problems as the financing of regular education: local schooLdistrlcts 
differ widely in the capacity to generate necessary revenues. Dealing with 
wealth-based disparities in the provision of educational opportunities has 
been as much a problem for special education as it has been for all elementary 
and secondary education. Unique problems in financing special education 
arose, however, because it was more costly than regular education. Per 
pupil costs of education in a segregated special class might be two to three 
times as high as regular per pupil costs were (Rossmiller et al., 1970). Al- 
though the primary financial responsibility was expected to lie with the 
local school district, the burden of excess costs was such that contributions 
from states and the federal government became necessary. Cost variation, 
moreover, was a function of the method of service delivery, which varied 
greatly by district as well as disability category (Burrello & Sjge, 1979). 
Thus the problem of the equitable reimbursement of local districts by other 
levels of government was complex; no simple formula worked well. 

The States' Role, Because meeting the needs of handicapped children 
was costly, the resources of local school districts were increasingly strained as 
the demands for special education grew. Thus, states began reimbursing local 
schools for some costs of establishing and maintaining programs and services 
for handicapped children (see Table 2). With state assistance, local school 
systems steadily expanded the provision of some kind of opportunity for 
those handicapped. children who could adapt to school environments. Parent 
advocates and the growing community of special educators maintained 
pressure on legislators to increase their commitment to handicapped persons. 
By 1975, all but two states had enacted some kind of mandatory legislation 
for the education of all eligible handicapped children. At the same time, 
states provided more than half the revenues allofcated to the education of 
such children (Brewer & Kakalik, 1979). 

States used a variety of financing mechanisms to assist local jhool 
districts with the budgetary costs of special education (Bernstein et al., 
1976; McClure, 1975; Thomas, 1973). Virtually all were based on categories; 
that is, the states reimbursed costs that were specifically associated with the 
categories of handicaps which were eligible for special education. Most 
categorical approaches reinforced tendencies for handicapped children to 
be segregated and labeled; each type of approach created specific incentives 
and disincentives for local school officials. In general, all other things being 
equal, if X were the basis for reimbursement, then school officials wogid be 
encouraged by the financial reward to make X as large as possible. The greater 
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Table 2 

Non-Federal, State and Federal Expenditures for 
Special Education in Selected Years 1930-1980 



total expenditures • expenditure/child served ^ 

{in $TniHions) children (in dollars) 

non- ' served non- 

Year federal state federal (thousands) federal ' state federal 



1930 20^ 
1939 30*^ 
1948 

1958 200*' 
1963 

1966 680; 

1969 1,400' 

1972 2,300' 

1975 

1978 

1979 

1980 5,800*' 



15^ 



29.3! 

91 0' 37,5^" 
2,000' 88' 
2,500' 254' 
3,300^ 564] 
3,400' 804' 



166^^ 


120^ 


385^ 


80^ 


4399 




9759 


205^ 


1 ,6829 




2,1069 


322^ 


2,240' 


625^ 


2,810' 


818^ 


2,860' 




3,900' 




4,100' 


1,414^ 





13*^ 


322^' 


13^ 


550-600'^ 


•30^ 


'663' 


74' 


858' 


206^ 


828' 


210' 



*estinnates 

^Biennial Survey of Education 1930-32 (residential schools only) 

^BSE 1928-30 

^estinnates by author • 

^BSE 1939-40 (residential schools only) 

^BSE1947 

^Federal Security Agency Education Bulletin No. 2, 1949,35. 

9Mackie, R. Special Education In the U.S.: Statistics 1948-1966. New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1969, 36, 
^Wilken, W. State Aid for Special Education:. Who Benefits? Washington, D.C.: HEW, 
.1977,1. 

'Hobbs, N. Issues in the Classification of Children. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975, 
.Vol. 2, 442. 

Mncludes funds from P.L. 91-230 and P.L. 93-380. 

'^Kirk, S.A. & Gallagher, J J. Educating Exceptional Children (3rd ed,). Boston: 
Hbughton Mifflin, 1979. 

^Odden, A. & McGuire, C.K. Financing educational services for special populations: 

The state and federal roles. Denver: Education Commission of the States, 1980. 

"^U.S. HEW, Office of Educatioh. Progress toward a free appropriate public educa- 
tion—Semiannual update on the implementation of P.L. 94-142: The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act. Washington, D.C.: HEW, 1979,4. 



the rate of reimbursement, the stronger the encouragement. Many different 
definitions of X came into use, each with different consequences. 

All other things being equal, for example, reimbursing school districts 
for designated instructional units in yvhich children spend at least a minimum 
amount of their .time encourages the creation of such units and assignment 
of children and teachers to them. At the same time, this formula discourages 
supports for handicapped children in regular classrooms. Depending on the 
formula, large classes or inappropriate placements can be encouraged if reim- 
bursement varies by type of disability. 
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Weighted, cost-based reimbursements encourage the creation of pro- 
grams and subsidized costs; but the weighting may distort labeling, place- 
ments, and assignment of teachers and facilities when officials seek a pupil- 
program mix that maximizes revenues. So-called straight-sum reimbursements 
for each handicapped child encourages labeling in a reimbursable category 
without necessarily increasing instructional services for the child; revenues 
are received for enrolling such a child, not for serving her or him. Segregation 
in a specia; unit is not required so mainstreaming is more likely to occur. 

Reimbursement for the costs of special education personnel encourages 
the hiring of specialists without necessarily increasing the number of children 
served. Personnel subsidization has a lower influence on labeling than many 
other formulas, however, because reimbursement does not depend on it. 
When a percentage of actual special education costs is reimbursed, the prac- 
tice encourages the incurring of such costs ar^fi the loading of regular schdb! 
obligations into the special education account where expenditures eligible 
for reimbursement are encouraged. Such a formula obviously does not 
equalize educational outlays among different school districts. Differential 
per pupil reimbursement^by handicap category encourages the provision of 
services for the range of reimbursable handicaps but also encourages arbi- 
trary labeling to maximize revenues. 

An excess cost reimbursement scheme avoids many of these diffi- 
culties. (Excess costs is the amount by which the cost of educating excep- 
tional children exceeds the cost of educating all other children.) Full reim- 
bursement by the state of all excess costs encourages local officials to maxi- 
mize revenues by making pupil assignments without distortion (although 
abuses are possible through the manipulation of cost accounts). Adequate 
and detailed accounting by school districts is particularly necessary, however, 
if the state is to maintain meaningful budgetary control. Reimbursement for 
noninstructional services and capital outlays encourages such expenditures 
and risks over investment, simply because that is how additional revenues 
are obtained. ^ 
• States also differed in other ways (Abeson, 1976), for example, in the 
specific handicaps defined as eligible for reimbursement. Some states exclud- 
ed profoundly retarded, emotionally handicapped, or all but mentally .retard- 
ed pupils (Abeson, 1976). A majority of states, moreover, did not have laws 
relating to procedural due process, placement in least restrictive environment, 
or nondiscriminatory evaluation; and few required individualized programs. 

If labeling were highly reliable, the technologies for serving handi- 
capped children and their costs well-specified, and school districts equally 
competent in administering special education programs, then the tendency 
to mislabel or misclassify children might not be so great. However, given the 
subjectivity in classification, the structure of financial incentives greatly 
affected how children are classified and served. School districts with minimal 
resources tended to go "bounty hunting" to maximize the revenues that are 
made available through state-aid formulas. As a result, children with mild or 
difficult-to-identify handicapping conditions, as well as minorities and others 
who were likely to be stereotyped, are especially vulnerable to misclassifica- 
tion in resource-scarce environments. 
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Educational opportunities often vary greatly from handicapped child 
to handicapped child, teacher to teacher, school to school, and state to state 
as the pattern of financial incentives interacts with the structure and compe- 
tence of service delivery ; outcomes are highly localized. 

The Federal Role. With the emergence of the federal social welfare 
policy during the Depression of the 1930s and complementary policies since 
World War II, the federal government inevitably was drawn into the role of 

-assisting the "education of handicapped young people. Explicit federal policy 
began with the passage in 1958 of Public Law 85-926, which authorized 
funds to train college instructors who, in turn, would train teachers of the 
mentally retarded (and, in accordance with later amendment, the deaf). The 
Mental Retardation Facilities and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, Public Law 88*164, amended the 1958 Act to 
authorize the training of professional personnel to serve young people with 
other major handicapping conditions, and it authorized research and 
demonstration projects in the education of handicapped children. These 
programs affected service delivery indirectly by increasing available trained 
personnel and knowledge about their effective use. 

More direct incentives were created by the Elementary and Secondary 

. Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. Although not targeted on the handicapped 
(that ESEA Title I funds properly could be used for handicapped children 
was initially questioned), this Act expanded the resources available for the 
special education of poor children, and in many localitl^ handicapped 
children were included. An amendment to Title I broadened the term "educa- 
tionally deprived" to include handicapped children in state schools or resi- 
dential institutions. A more important change occurred in 1967 when 
Congress passed the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA),vyhich added 
Title VI to the ESEA. Part B of the Act authorized grants to the states 
to support the education of handicapped children through initiation, expan- 
sion, or improvement of programs at the pre-school, elementary school, and 
secondary school levels. The Act also created the Bureau for the Education 
of the Handicapped in the Office of Education (Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare), which, in 1980, became the Office of Special Education 
in the U.S. Department of Education. 

The federal role was minimal, however. The availability of federal funds 
under EHA encouraged the creation and expansion of special education in the 
publiq schools. Funds were disbursed through demonstration grants appor- 
tioned in accordance with the school-age population in each state; there was 
no matching requirement. By 1975, approximately 15 percent of the revenue 
allocated to special education came from this and other federal sources 
although the state-to-state variation was from 3-44 percent (Brewer & Kakalik, 
1979; see pp. 341-364 for a survey of all federal programs providing educa- 
tional benefits to handicapped children). Neither the amount nor manner of 
disbursement had any specific leverage on the availability and character of 
educational opportunities for handicapped children. These opportunities 
reflected the decisions of school districts and state legislatures and the beliefs 
and preferences of professional educators. 
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By the early 1970s, then, a special education system had evolved within 
the public school system and was working generally as follows:^ Pre-school 
children who were identified at birth or in infancy by parents or physicians 
as handicapped and in need of special education services might be kept at 
home, placed in specialized institutions (if the family had adequate financial 
means), sent to private schools, or enrolled in public schools in the hope 
that they would be placed in appropriate programs. The identification of a 
great many other children in need of special education services did not occur 
at birth or in infancy, however. Most children who are mildly mentally re- 
tarded, for example, are not diagnosed until after they start school (Sarason 
& Doris, 1979). Functional learning disabilities or emotional or psychological 
problems usually are first detected by school personnel. And in some children 
learning difficulties actually are created by the schools. 

The process of evaluation, labeling, and placement occurred in a variety 
of ways: routine testing, observation of behavior in classrooms by teachers, 
and recognition of problems by school psychologists (Mercer, 1979;^arason 
& Doris, 1979). Children who .were identified as needing special ec^cation 
services were then placed in special classrooms if they were available. Avail- 
ability and adequacy of personnel and facilities varied widely, however. 
Many children who might have benefited from such services were maintained 
In regular classrooms because special education was unavailable or of such 
poor quality that sensitive teachers avoided sending all but the most disrup- 
tive or unlikable children there. Sarason 'and Doris (1979) observed the 
following: 

[The] fact is that most handicapped pupils have always been 
mainstreamed in the public schools. In whatever ways school may 
have defined a handicapped child there wer-^ never enough classes 
in the schools to accommodate all the children so defined. . . . 
[T] he number of children in fupecial] classes has always been a 
very small percent of those considered to have a handicap (p. 317). 

The identification, evaluation, placement, and monitoring of these 
child ren often reflected the stereotypes held by teachers and evaluation 
personnel for race, sex, test scores, social class, ethnic background, and even 
physical attractiveness. Blacks and Hispanics (in earlier times, immigrants), 
children with low test scores, children from backgrounds of low socio- 
economic status, and boys often were overrepresented in remedial or special 
classrooms (Children's Defense Fund, ^974; Dianne . State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1970; Larry v. Riles, 1972; Mercer, 1972). Moreover, negative label- 
ing often produced negative expectations for these children: and once in 
special placements they tended to remain there, seldom returning to regular- 
classrooms. Their educational development was often minimal, and the 
likelihood was high that they would leave school to become dependent 
adults. 

These processes 'of identification, evaluation, placement, and monitor- 
ing tended to be intensely frustrating to worried,* frightened, or poorly 
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informed parents. Teachers and special education personnel too often dis- 
couraged parental involvement in decisions affecting their children. Special 
educators were described as "long accustomed to regarding parents as poten- 
tial sources of children's problems" (Kelly, 1973, pp. 357-358) and opposed 
to parental participation in decisions on the children's academic-remedial 
programs. Professionals often blamed inquiring or frustrated parents for 
not accepting an inevitable situation or for exacerbating their child en's 
problems, often suggesting counseling for parents who had difficulty coping 
or dealing with their handicapped children. Many parents, in turn, became 
openly angry at the indifference or hostility of the professionals with whom 
they were forced to deal. 

School culture, thus, was dominated by education professionals who, 
by and large, viewed the mission of schools as educating "normal" children in 
the educational, social, and economic mainstream. Their motives in identi- 
fying and placing children were, typically, to maintain an orderly learning 
environment .for "normal" children; if necessary, they removed disruptive 
children from the regular classrooms. Their decisions were based on their 
beliefs about their roles and the role of the school; their beliefs about the 
causes of deviant behavior and what ought to happen to such children; 
their patience, skill, and sensitivity in dealing with youngsters who required 
more than normal attention; and their knowledge of special therapeutic 
techniques thot might help the children. Many teachers were fearful and lack- 
ing in confidence when it came to making decisions about such children and 
acted to avoid conflict or confrontation. They were further influenced by the 
power relations in the local educational situation: the influence of the -prin- 
cipal, school board, town officials, or active parents. 

As state aid to cover the costs of educating handicapped children 
increased in importance, teachers and administrators also were influenced 
by two resource-allocation incentives: (a) to maximize the total resources 
used in the teaching of "normal" children and (b) to maximize the avail- 
ability of resources from external sources for special education. Both incen- 
tives encouraged the referral of difficult-to-teach children out of regular 
classrooms and into special classrooms or schools."* In the absence of generous 
subsidies' from the state/teachers were often unsympathetic to or actively 
resentful of the costs of hiring school psychologists or the incurring of other 
costs that seemed at variance with the mission of educating "normal" child- 
ren. 

Special education teachers and school psychologists were distinctly 
marginal to the regular mission of schools. Responsible for schools' problem 
children, they were competitors for scarce resources. Their attempts to 
increase teachers' awareness of how to deal with such children sometimes 
were interpreted as telling teachers how to do their jobs (Milofsky, 1976). 
"It is difficult for special personnel to prevent the regular system from refer- 
ring only children it cannot or will not teach" (Kirp, Buss, & Kuriloff, 1974, 
p. 51). The minority status of special education personnel often produced a 
low sense of mission, reinforced by the feeling that they had but a weak 
technology to deal with their problems. Nevertheless, they tenaciously 
defended their positions in the schools, the more politically astute and 
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expert of them achieving a respected minority status. Their ambivalence and 
frustration showed in their simultaneous complaints that the "special class 
was overused as a depository for difficuii-to-teach children and that place- 
ments in regular classrooms did not adequately safeguard children's interests. 

Pressures for Change 

By the early 1970s, external pressures to change this system had 
reached the point at which a decisive move was taken to break the grip of 
the traditional educational establishment. Significantly, the momentum was 
provided primarily by parents. The underlying problem was that too many 
children seemed to be receiving no services, the wrong services, or inadequate 
services (Brewer & Kakalik, 1979). The problem was described in 1971 as 
follows: 

In spite of the best intentions of Federal, state, and local officials, 
as well as grass roots citizen groups . . . there remain too many 
children who are excluded or exempted or suspended from public 
schools; there remain too many children who are institutionalized 
but do hot require institutionalization; there remain too many 
children who are denied both the school and the clinic. . (Blatt 
1972, p. 537). 

More specifically. 

The severely handicapped generally go without education, en- 
rollment in programs for the mildly handicapped continually 
climbs, and Blacks and other minorities continue to be considered 
for and classified as handicapped in disproportionate numbers. 
There is little evidence of improvement in the. syndrome of 
misclassification, ineffective programs for those classified, .and 
relative irreversibility of the classification decision (Kirp et a!., 
1974, p. 45). 

Some experts argued that the treatment certain children received in 
schools actually created their problems.^ 

To the extent that we have ignored cultural differences, dif- 
ferences in patterns and tempers of learning, social and affective 
differences in the temperaments of children, to the extent that 
we have set goals of achievement for 'individual children that are 
either unrealistically high or low, we have ensured the develop- 
ment of that educationally disordered child, with cognitive and 
social handicaps, that we relegate to the special classroom (Sara- 
son & Doris, 1979, p. 155). 

The seeds of dissatisfaction fell on the fertile soil of change created by 
the civil rights movement and its subsidiary causes-equal educational oppor- 
tunity, children's rights, right to treatment, citizen participation, consumers' 
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rights, and the like—and by the antiestablishment, antiprofessional temper of 
the times. The source of the most specific and proximate pressure was a series 
of state and lower federal court rulings issued in suits brought by parents and 
their advocates (Turnbull,,1978). In general, these rulings established that 
children and their parents were entitled to due process— notice and a hearing— 
before the children could be so labeled that they might be stigmatized or 
excluded from schools, and that the children could not be. deprived of 
educational benefits that were available to other children (Burrello & Sage, 
1979). The effect was to force or encourage public schools to increase the 
availability of special education services. Legislatures responded with statutes 
requiring schools to educate handicapped children and they provided 
financial assistance. "The pervasive themes in litigation activity [were] in 
many cases . , . translated quickly and directly into legislation within and 
across state lines" (Harvard Law Review, 1979, p. 1 105). 

Faced with the costs of complying with these court orders, governors 
and state chief school officers appealed to Congress. The passage of such 
statutes requiring appropriate education for handicapped children in West 
Virginia, for example, became a cause for action by U.S. Senator Jennings 
Randolph' (D-W.Va.) who, at the time, was Chairman of the Subcommittee, 
on the Handicapped of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
result was enactment of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 

THE GOALS AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF PUBLIC LAW 94-142 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, Public Law 94-142, 
was signed into law by President Gerald R. Ford on November 29, 1975^ 
and became effective October 1, 1977. (The implementing regulations were 
published in the Federal Register on August 23, 1977.) Like any path- 
breaking social legislation, the effort to enact Public Law 94-142 melded 
diverse, often conflicting concerns and motives that were at once noble and 
cynical. Legislators, state and local officials, school people, the special educa- 
tion community, and parents and their advocates had overlapping but distinct 
interests. 

Goals 

Judging by the legislative history, the goals of the individual congress- 
men and senators who voted for the new law were pragmatic and concrete. 
They wanted to provide financial assistance to states that were under pressure 
to expand special education opportunities. The priorities for this expansion 
were (a) to serve those children not already being served and (b) to increase 
the adequacy of existing services. At the same time, realizing the costs of an 
open-ended entitlement, legislators were anxious to avoid an unlimited claim 
on the federal treasury. They also were anxious to avoid interfering in the 
state and local educational decision making, especially because questions of 
what constituted an appropriate education for individuals with different 
handicaps were unanswerable (Kirp et al., 1974). 
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The major debate in Congress was over the authorization level. Mem- 
bers of both parties in both houses pointed out repeatedly that authorizations 
and appropriations never would be high enough to satisfy. the bill's chief 
proponents and that to pretend otherwise would be hypocrisy. Preferring a 
partial loaf to none, or fearing the criticism that voting against the handi- 
capped would bring, overwhelming majorities passed a bill with scaled-down 
authorizations.^ Some legislators were astute enough to recognize the poten- 
tial flaws in the programmatic structure being built. Note was taken, for 
example, that the 12 percent cap on the number of students who could be 
classified as handicapped was an invitation to misclassify children to turn the 
12 percent ceiling into a floor. The "delivery system/' however, was subject 
to little debate. 

The delivery system was the prime Interest of parents ^;id their advo- 
cates; for example. National Association for Retarded Citiz'^ns; Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities; United Cerebral Palsy Association; 
and National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults. Both to 
call attention to its potentially dramatic implications and, no doubt, to 
put pressure on agencies that would execute the Act, exaggerated claims were 
made for what the'bill would guarantee. (One author noted that "if advocacy 
groups and professional associations play their proper roles, perhaps the full 
potential of theMaw may be realized"; Gearheart, 1980, p. 43). They saw 
enactment of Public Law 94-142 as a revolution-potentially the "greatest 
single event of the century in the history of education of the handicapped"— 
or, more accurately, as the capstone of a revolution that had been in the 
/ making for nearly a decade in the schools, courts, state legislatures, and 

Congress. 

On a philosophical level, they saw the Act as creating a new philosophy 
of education, substituting an educational system that was infused with love 
and common sense for a system that segregated abnormal from normal chrild- 
ren. The new law would mandate schools to integrate handicapped children 
into the mainstream. In the process, the values of teachers, "normal" child- 
ren, and administrators would be changed to the acceptance of all children 
as "normal" but different, and each handicapped child would have an individ- 
ualized, sensibly designed experience in school that permitted access to the 
' kinds of satisfaction other chilaren received from education. Sarason and 
Doris (1979) observed. 

Handicapped and nonhandicapped students are human beings, 
not different species, and their basic makeup in no way justifies 
educational practices that assume that the needs they have for 
soctal intercourse, personal growth and expression, and a sense of 
mastery, are so different that one must apply different theories of 
human behavior to the two groups (p. 391). 

School people, . including special education personnel, were more 
ambivalent and, frequently, the chief opponents of change. Sarason and 
Doris (1978) noted. 
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Change in societal attitudes and social policy was spearheaded by 
a dedicated nninority relying on political pressure and the coqrts; 
but at every step of the way, this minority encountered opposi- 
tion, especially from personnel in schools, institutions, and state 
agencies who saw how drastic the proposed changes-would be for 
them (p. 7). 

Yet, for a reformed system to emerge, extensive changes in school- 
system performance were required. Perhaps the most extensive change was 
needed in the attitudes and behavior of school personnel, especially class- 
room teachers. Rather than regarding children with functional and physical 
disorders as burdens, teachers henceforth needed to be receptive to instruct- 
ing children with special needs in their classrooms. Rather than shunting 
difficult children off to school psychologists, teachers had to become knowl- 
edgeable about the difficulties and to shed t;jie stereotypes that contributed 
to discriminatory or invalid labeling and ptecement. Rather than viewing 
special educators as rivals in expertise and car^petitors for resources, teachers 
had to become willing to work with speci^T education personnel, and to 
regard them as partners. Shedding disdain for parents, teachers had to become 
responsive to parental concerns and cognjzanr of their rights and the rights 
of children. The professional obligation of tecchers was to create a normal 
classroom environment and positive expecljations for all children. 

The special education community had to alter its aloof attitudes toward 
both classroom teachers and parents and io adopt attitudes that woC^ld facili- 
tate the appropriate placement of ch 're'n in l^ast restrictive environments. 
The members also had to play a cental' role ib defining and creating the 
continuum of educational environmer.. , that w6uld constitute the options 
available to parents and teachers. • \ 

All school personnel were called upon to become more approachable 
to parents and specialists as well as to reach out\more millingly and often 
to parents, community institutions, and specialists. \ 

Finally, states and local school districts were expected to increase the 
level of resources that were allocated to special ec^ucation. The expansion 
and improvement of educational opportunities for handicapped children and 
youth required higher appropriations and greater budgetary outlays for 
supports for teachers in regular classrooms. 

Levers for Change 

Public Law 94-142 created new rules and inceniiives to bring about the 
organizational and behavioral changes described. Easily the most important 
features of the Act were its articulation of a handicapped child's right to a 
free, appropriate education in the least restrictive environment, and of 
procedural due proce'^s in decisions on classification £(nd placement so that 
parents could be in a position to hold professional ec^ucators accountable. 
(The contrast between the moral-humane basis for poljcy-makinq character- 
istic of enactments before the mid-1960s and the legal-constitutional basis for 
legislation thereafter is a significant reflection of the; shifting role of the 
courts in general; Sarason & Doris, 1978,) States were recjuired, as a condition 
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for receiving federal funds, to establish procedures insuring that, to the 
maxinnum extent appropriate, handicapped children are educated in "regular 
classes" with children who are not handicapped (Abeson, Bolick, & Hass, 
1975). An appropriate education w.as defined in procedural, not substantive 
terms: "special education and related services which ... are provided in 
conformity with [an] individualized education program." 

The Act did not go so far as to create an outright entitiement-to-federal- 
funds sufficient to guarantee a free appropriate public education, however. 
Participation in the Act was not mandatory. The availability of financial 
assistance authorized by the Act constituted an incentive, not a directive, 
to participate. The incentive was strengthened by the fact that the authori- 
zation was permanent. However, Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 forbids discrimination against handicapped persons in the 
administration of programs, such as public elementary and secondary educa- . 
. J^ tion, which receive federal financial assistance; states choosing not to partici- 
pate in Public Law 94- '142 might find all federal education assistance ;n 
jeopardy.^ (Only New Mexico, so far, has failed to participate, and litigatidn 
has been initiated.) Thus an entitlement was all but created. 

The lawyer's view of Public Law 94-142 was that changing the l^gal 
framework for decision making would shift individual and organizational 
incentives sufficiently to bring about the desired change in behavior and, 
therefore, in educational opportunities for handicapped children and youth. 

[The] child, the family, and fhe schools ... will benefit from 
adherence to well-developed educational practices and the ele- 
ments of due process. When appropriate decisions about a child's 
education are made in a forthright manner, these parties will be in 
harmony. . . (Abeson et al., 1975, p. 71). 

The nature of these "well-developed practices" was not to be left to 
chance, however. "The fact is that the contents of the law make sense only if 
one assumes that they reflect the opposition of school personnel, to the 
intent of the law and the need to help school personnel to adjust to condi- 
tions that are not of their making or desires" (Sarason & Doris, 1978, p. 15). 
The objective of a number of the Act's provisions was to alter educational 
practice in the public schools by deliberately restricting and directing the 
behavior of school officials. The provisions include the following: 

~ A free, appropriate education must be provided to each handicapped 
child. 

— An individual education plan (lEP) must be prepared for each handi- 
capped student. These plans must have the content prescribed by 
the statute and regulations. 

— Education must be provided in the least restrictive environment, 
that is, in regular classrooms, if feasible. ^ 

— Evaluations must be conducted by multidisciplinary teams. 

~ Parents must participate in decision making regarding their child- 
ren's education; for example^ in the preparation of the lEP. 
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— School officials must provide parents with prior notice of evalua- 
tions and proposed changes in educational placements and the 
opportunity for impartial hearings, examinations or records, and 
independent evaluations of the children's needs. 

Other provisions are related to the objective of insuring the "appro- 
priateness" of a handicapped child's education. These include the identifi- 
cation of handicapping conditions,^ the definition of handicapping condi- 
tions and requirements for identification and evaluation (Including the 
proscription of discriminatory methods of testing), and specification of the 
related services which may be made available to the child. The system envi- 
sioned by the Act was depicted by Gearheart (1980, pp. 56-57); his chart 
is reproduced in Figure 1. 

The reimbursement formula, along with the other provisions related to 
services, is designed to expand services. The maximum amount of the grant 
to which a state is entitled is equal to the number of handicapped children 
aged 3-21 in the state who are receiving special education and related services, 
multiplied by a percentage (scheduled to reach 40%) of the average per pupil 
expenditure in public elementary and secondary schools in the United States, 
as long as the number of handicapped children served does not exceed 12 
percent of the state's school-age population.^ ° Seventy-five percent of the 
grant is to be allocated to local education agencies in proportion to the 
number of the state's handicapped children they serve. However, the local 
educational agency may use these funds only for the excess costs of providing 
special education and related services for handicapped children, as long as ic is 
spending at least a minimum average am'ount per handicapped child comput- 
ed in accordance with a formula contained in the regulations (i.e., if the 
district does not spend at least this minimum on educating handicapped 
children, it is not entitled to funds under the Act). This formula guarantees 
that the district will not spend less of its own funds than it did before the 
Act took effect. A district receiving a grant In accordance with these pro- 
visions may use the fu?ids for any item of expenditure except capital outlays 
and debt service; there are no categorical restrictions on how the district 
may use the funds but the funds cannot supplant state and local funds. 
Districts do not have to allocate funds in proportion to the local incidence of 
handicapping conditions. 

The Act's design is clearly related to its fundamental goals: 

— It reinforces changes already underway in the legal framework of 
special education that recognize and enforce the rights of children 
and their parents, 

— The financial aid formula is an incentive for states to serve larger 
numbers of handicapped children with special programs and support. 
Funds are available under the Act only for children who are enrolled 
(although not necessarily served) in public school and only for costs 
that exceed the per pupil average expenditure in the local school 
district. 

— The Act fundamentally alters decision-making processes and power 
relations between and among parents, regular teachers, and special 
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education personnel. Quite simply, parents now have the opportun- 
ity to exercise greater influence over decisions affecting their child- 
ren. Teachers no longer can be so arbitrary in expelling students 
from class or labeling them as retarded. 
Like almost any piece of social legislation that has been achieved 
through compromise, POblic Law 94-142 is far from a coherent and complete 
design for achieving its goals. Moreover, the Act was bound to create prob- 
lems of many kinds. 

1 . Congressional critics argued that the Act raised expectations that 
were unlikely to be fulfilled. Although authorization was permanent, it was 
not open-ended; no entitlement was created. Funds were to depend on 
annual appropriations. Moreover, as critics foresaw, the initial appropria- 
tions fell far short of authorizations that themselves fell far short of need. 
The financial incentives to change were hardly overwhelming. State 'legis- 
latures, also under pressure from Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act to insure equdi opportunity for handicapped citizens, would be 
hard-pressed to fill funding gaps. Resource scarcity was bound to create 
problems. In a larger political sense, given times of resource stringency, the 
Act inevitably would exacerbate the conflict among groups competing for 
limited social welfare funds. Resource limitations also could be expected 
to affect decision making at the level of the individual school and child. 
Officials struggling to meet the legal requirement of an appropriate education, 
as it is spelled out in the statute and regulations, without the resources to 
do so inevitably would take shprt-cuts, such as assembly-line evaluations, 
canned "individualized" educational programs, and overreliance on group 
tests or simple iQ measures for cla;ssification. Without adequate support, 
9 handicapped child placed in a regular classroom actually might be worse 
off; misclassification might continue. / 



2. By providing states with a fina^icial incentive to serve handicapped 
children and youth, the Act was strengthening incentives to label children 
as handicapped to the maximum extent permitted by law, although resource 
scarcity would create a bias in favor of the less expensive handicaps. Body 
counts would be important, but not necessarily in the best interests of the 
children. 

3. The financial incentive was classically "input-oriented/' that is, 
reimbursement covered costs incurred, not results or outcomes achieved. 
This, together with the Act's emphasis on the processes of decision making 
rather than the nature of the education to be provided, could be expected 
to have such consequences as emphasis on barrier-free access, personnel, and 
recognized treatments. Because of the exceedingly "weak" technologies for 
educatirrg handicapped youngsters and the shortages of talented teachers, 
counselors, and other support personnel, schools would not be encouraged 
to incur costs that did not affect educational quality. ^ 

4. "Mainstreaming," the central concept underlying Public Law 94-142, 
had Httie more. iJieoreticaLor empIr^ than did "deinstitutionali-. 
zation," though some evidence exists that placement in special classes can 
have slightly adverse effects on motivation and achievement. It was a value, 
a philosophy, a "moral triumph," as one writer put it, more than a method 
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of demonstrable effectiveness for educating handicapped young people. 
Professional conflicts or doubts about the approach, suppressed in the 
interest of passing the legislation, could be expected to surface later, when 
the difficulties of achieving concrete results became evident. 

5. The Act did not actually require mainstreaming, only education in 
the least restrictive environment that was considered appropriate to each 
handicapped pupil. Severely retarded children, whom schools were typically 
ill-equipped to serve, might continue to be excluded from meaningful educa- 
tional opportunities. Specialists in mental retardation argued that the prefer- 
ence of school personnel for educating "normal" children would manifest 
itself in the mainstreaming of children with the most hopeful prognoses, 
for example, those With learning disabilities or speech impairments or those 
who are emotionally disturbed, and continue to releg'ate retarded children 
to special, substandard classes (Sarason & Doris, 1978). 

6. Experiences in states with similar laws (e.g.. Chapter 766Mn Massa- 
chusetts^) may have suggested that the attempt to carry out such a sweeping 
manda'ie might generate a backlash from taxpayers who feared the costs and 
from regular educators who perceived the Act as a threat to their autonomy 
and roles. 

7. By emphasizing procedural safeguards over substantive guidance, 
the Act begs a crucial question: When can the Act be judged to have achieved 
its purposes? Given vagueness on this key point, legal scholars could foresee 
several kinds of problems in carrying out the Act's procedural due process 
requirements {Harvard Law Review, 1979): parental challenges to evaluation 
methods and results, placement decisions, and the appropriateness of the 
educational services provided to their children. One author noted. 

The Education for Alt Handicapped Children Act has set the stage 
for judges and hearing officers to take an active role in the 
intimate details of educational decision making while seeking to 
safeguard the rights of the handicapped [thereby] entrusting 
courts with the ultimate power to review the appropriateness of 
individual programs... (Harvard Law Review, 1979, p. 1127). 

Yet, even with aggressive judicial intervention, the result might still be what 
the Master ih the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Citizens case termed 
"an array of facades" with little effect on educational outcomes {quoted in 
Kirpetal., 1974, p. 81). 

8. In one view, the root of the problem lay in the preparatory training 
given teachers. "The opposition to mainstreaming children was long contain- 
ed in the political-administrative-social structure of departments and schools 
of education in our colleges and universities" (Sarason & Doris, 1978, p. 9). 
It is there that they acquire the concepts and credentials that underlie the 
present educational system. Yet the Act failed to address the need for 
changes in the education of teachers (Sarason & Doris, 1979). 

The Act was a major legislative boost to those people who believed 
that drastic changes in the values and practices underlying special education 
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were right. The question was whether the boost w^ strong enough to over- 
come the inertia of the existing system. Even if moral suasion, judges' deci- 
sions, and a few federal dollars could change decision-making processes, 
moreover, would better outcomes result for handicapped children? 

THE NEW LAW IN PRACTICE 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act unquestionably has 
changed the educational prospects of a great many handicapped children. 
Whether the goals of the Act's principal advocates have been met is another 
matter. Because of the Act, the stories of the five representative children 
with which this paper opened might continue as follows: ^ ' 

- The alternative school to which Anne was referred evali'ated her 
in a screening process required by the new stat,^ law on educating, 
handicapped children. She was found'to have noVonly a mild learning 
disability but a mild hearing loss as well. A program was set up in which 
she worked at a local store half the day and spent the other half in a 
small class taught by a learning disability specialist. 

- Debby's father became unusually interested in one of the endless 
string of late-night television announcements about the state's new 
law for the education of handicapped children. The ad emphasized 
that all children in the state, regardless of handicap, are entitled to a 
free education and requested anyone who kr^ew of a handicapped child 
to call the toll-free number. Although he was skeptical and it was well 
pa.st midnight, he dialed the number. When'he hung up half an hour 
later, he went into the bedroom and vvoke his wife. It took another 
toll-free call to convince her. Early the next morning, they took Debby 
to the offices of the superintendent of schools. 

Although a handful of children with cerebral palsy attended a special 
class in a nearby school, Debby's evaluation revealed years of aca- 
demic neglect. Reluctantly, the school admitted that she was not 
ready for the special class; Instead, they agreed to pay for a one-year 
placement at the United Cerebral Palsy Association center near the 
county hospital where she would be housed and cared for at no expense 
to her parents. Although she was lonely at first, Debby showed steady 
progress during her weekend visits at home. Her family was delighted 
and anxiously awaited her permanent return home. 

- The year after the regulations for Public Law 94-142 were issued, 
John was one of the first students from the TMR pre-school class 
to undergo a new, extensive evaluation process. Previously classified 
solely on the basis of a suspected chromosomal aberration, John was 
scheduled to take several tests, among them the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities. Although he performed as poorly as expected on 
auditory reception ^nd verbal responses (several years behind his age 
level), his scores on visual perception and association, motor expression. 
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and visual closure were all at or above normal. The testing psychologist 
correctly recognized John's problem as an auditory-verbal disability 
common for his age. A special program was arranged for John in the 
school's resource room for the afternoons after his kindergarten class. It 
was expected that after a year or two John would no longer need extra 
help. 

- Raymond's parents had long suspected that the school was the 
source of their son's trouble. At the suggestio^n of a close family friend 
(and an active member of the school committee) they had Raymond 
evaluated by the school in accordance with the recent law for the 
education of handicapped children. The school psychologist tested 
Raymond and these results, combined with the observation of his 
teacher and the boy's counselor (who knew Raymond's reputation 
better than he did Raymond), were presented to his parents at an lEP 
conference. The school recommended that Raymond be kept in his 
regular clas-T'oom and that h&, his teacher, and his family receive 
consultative help from the school psychologist and social worker. 
Resenting the implication that Raymond's difficulties originated at 
home, his parents refused to sign the lEP and, on the advice of their 
friend on the school committee, sought an independent evaluation at a 
nearby mental health clinic. The specialists there, after administering a 
battery of tests, concluded that Raymond had. "emotional differences 
which severely affect his learning/' The team recommended a resi- 
dential placement. The school disagreed. After consulting with the 
district director of pupil personnel services, the issue was brought to a 
reglonal mediator. The latter did his best to resolve the dispute through 
compromise, yet neither side gave ground, forcing a fornrtal appeals 
hearing before a state department of education hearing officer: Uphold- 
ing the recommendation of the specialists, the hearing officer prdered 
the school to pay the $10,000 necessary for Raynriond to $tt6nd the 
residential school. ' 

- As a result of a 1970 California court ruling (Dianne v. State. 
Board of Education, 1970), all minority students thought to be men- 
tally retarded, including Arthur were re-evaluated. Arthur was given the 
standard Stanford-Binet \0. test with one major revision: It was in 
Spanish. Arthur added close to 40 points to his score and, after a 
conference with his parents, was transferred to a bilingual school 
in downtown Los Angeles where he has excelled. 

These stories suggest that some children face better prospects since the 
enactment of Public Law 94-142 and that their stories often have happy 
endings, but love and common sense have not yet fully supplanted rivalry 
and conflict in the education of handk^apped children. 

Behavioral and Organizational Change 

"[T]he nation's commitment to implementing the [Education for All 
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.Handicapped^Chlldren] Act is impressive, widespread, and genuine/' reported 
Edwin W. Martin (U.S. Department of HEW, 1979b, p. iii), then head of the 
Bureau of the Education of the Handicapped, less than a year following its 
implementation on a significant scale. Public school enrollment nationwide 
fell 3.3 percent from 1975 to 1979, but the enrollment of handicapped 
children was up by 6.23 percent. State expenditures for speciial education 
almost doubled during this period. According to the Department of Educa- 
tion, half the $chooI-age children previously unserved by the school system 
are being given special education services, and three-fourths of all handi- 
capped children 5-18 years are receiving services (these estimates, however, 
hardly can be considered accurate). All 50 states now have laws or adminis- 
trative rules assigning the responsibility for educating all handicapped 
children to the states. Each state also has initiated, or is in the process of 
doing so, due process and fair evaluation procedures; 80 percent of these 
procedures have been adopted since Public Law 94-142 was enacted. By and 
large, agreements have been reached between the state education agency and 
the state agencies responsible for related services. 

Although substantial early progress has been made in carrying out the 
provisions of the new law, numerous problems have been reported, some 
anticipated and some not. The most populous states (e.g., California and 
New York) seem to have had the greatest difficulties because of the sheer 
numbers of children who must be served, especially in the mildly handi- 
capped categories. Almost all states, however, reported various problems 
with redesigning and reorienting their service delivery systems and with 
raising enough revenues to serve the large numbers of children identified as 
in need. 

A synthesis of reports from the field which details difficulties with 
meeting the law's requirements follows. However partial, impressionistic, 
and subjective these observations may be, they strongly suggest the kinds of 
effects the law Ts having on "e~d^^ 

ren. Some of these observations are concerned with the structural character- 
istics of service delivery whereas others, though often appearing to be delivery 
system issues, are traceable to resource and financing problems. Weighing 
these concerns, one must wonder if the overall effect of the law is not the 
opposite of that intended. 

Structural Problems 

In order to monitor progress toward full implementation of the Act 
in the aggregate and in each state, the U.S. Office of Special Education made 
assumptions about the overall numbers and categories of children who are in 
need of services. It is assumed, without strong empirical justification, that 
12 percent of the school-age children in each state are handicapped: 3.5 
percent, speech impaired; 3.0 percent, with learning disabilities; 2.3 percent, 
mentally retarded; 2.0 percent, emotionally disturbed; 0.5 percent, hard of 
hearing; and 0.1 percent, with visual handicaps. Experts in many states have 
argued that 12 percent is an overestimate, that the average reported preva- 
lence is closer to 8 percent (U.S. Department of HEW, 1979b), but the Office 
of Special Education continues to press for aggregate identifications at the 
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higher levels for fear that lowering them would reduce the pressure for higher 
appropriations (O'Hara, 1979/). The federal agency also issues warnings to 
states that identify greater than expected numbers in particular categories, 
such as mental retardation. Although they are stimulating the "child find" 
and outreach efforts required by the law, the arbitrary, inflexible, and funda- 
mentally political use of quotas that may be too high or improperly appor- 
tioned among handicapping conditions also increases the likelihood of 
misclassification, and pressures states and local school districts to over- 
emphasize labeling. Indeed, the variations in the prevalence rates reported by 
the states seem to indicate a sharp divergence between official clarifications 
and reality. 

The requirements for conducting multidisciplinary and nondiscrimi- 
natory evaluations have increased the number of students who are identified 
as handicapped, especially those classified as having a learning disability 
(thus eliminating the 2% ceiling on the number of school-age children who 
qualify for reimbursement under the provisions of the original Act). More 
extensive evaluations and reevaluations/in many cases, lead to more appro- 
priate placements; children formerly placed in EMR classes now have a better 
chance of being identified as having specific learning disabilities. In other 
cases,. fiov</ever, the necessity to label children in accordance with the Act's 
categories may frustrate individual educational planning. If mildly handi- 
capped children, for example, ar*? not labeled and "slotted" they are not 
eligible for specialized service (some states, nevertheless, are doing away with 
extensive reliance on labeling). 

Some classroom teachers have complained that retaining disruptive 
children in their classrooms distracts them from the instruction of nonhandi- 
capped and nondisruptive children! Some also complain about the decision- 
making process leading to individual placements, especially about their loss of 
influence in placement decisions that affect them. Classroom teachers' partici- 
pation in lEP conferences appears to be low. One study found that only 43 
percent bothered to attend lEP conferences (Exceptional Children, 1980); 
another found that 56 percent attended them (Weatherley, 1979). Their 
participation in these conferences often has been ineffective. "[T]eachers 
tend to play passive roles; [they] felt inhibited by the principal's presence 
and thus had little participation" (Weatherley, 1979, p. 97). 

Regular teachers also resent the time required by paperwork and the 
coordination of activities, often at the expense, of their leisure and non- 
contact time. They note the consequent temptations they feel to ignore 
children's special needs in order to avoid the red tape of the evaluation and 
placement process. They also are critical of the subtle discrimination against 
"normal" or gifted children who do not have the rights and privileges assoc- 
iated with lEPs and due process. 

Many special education personnel are similarly alienated by the de- 
mands of paperwork and procedures and by the difficulty of planning con- 
ferences that are convenient for parents as well as teachers. They also com- 
plain about the difficulty of gaining the cooperation of regular teachers who 
control access to the students in classrooms, and about their loss of visibility 
and special role, which, ironically, makes their status more marginal than 
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before. Furthermore, some special educators have criticized the increased 
influence of parents. One noted that "parents may desire to take the role of 
educators/' and "parents from rural, poverty-stricken areas, parents with 
little education and often beset by family breakdown, suffer more confusion 
than anything else from the call to participate" (Sabatino, 1981, p. 18): 
Crucial to the success of the Act was active parental participation which 
is structured around the lEP* The lEP process has given parents a voice in 
decision making but it has not entirely overcome the disinclination-of many 
educators to listen to or consult parents. Some studies have reported a high 
degree of parental satisfaction after lEP conferences, but others have yielded 
less encouraging results (Goldstein et al., 1980; U.S. Congress,.House, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 1979). Parents may be treated as outsiders 
or they may be patronized (Weatherley, 1979). Timidity or ignorance may 
prompt parents to defer to the judgment of school professionals. Moreover, 
parents may not know wh^t to say. Thus, parental participation may be little 
more than symbolic (Weatherley, 1979), with little constructive interaction 
.occurring. Technical babble may dominate the discussion (Weatherley, 1979); 
the parent may unknowingly witness the re-enactment of a private meeting 
of the specialists at which the content of the lEP was worked out. In a 
survey of over 2,300 parents in 46 states, 52 percent reported that the lEPs 
were completed before the meeting (U.S. Congress, House, Committee on 
Education and Labor, 1979). Other studies found that parents were unpre- 
pared and misunderstood the decisions made at the conference at least half 
the time (U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Education and Labor, 1979; 
Weatherley, 1979). School personnel sometimes have tried to circumvent 
parental participation in conferences by scheduling them at inconvenient 
times or with short notice. Completed [EPs may be mailed to parents for 
their signatures, and parents even have been asked to sign blank lEPs (Govern- 
ment Accounting Office, 1981). 

The due process provisions seem to be largely in place. Usually, several 
informal conferences will precede an actual hearing to try to resolve the 
issue before the more costly hearing takes place. (SRI International, 1980, 
has estimated the costs of hearings to range from $1,000 /to $10,000.) In ' 
some instances, the ease with which parents can take a disputed lEP to a due 
process hearing has frustrated the intent of the I EP process. I n such instances, 
the due process hearing has become, in effect, the lEP conference. On the 
other hand, hearing activity may be decreasing rather than increasing (SRI 
International, 1980). The reasons are unclear but the change may reflect 
schools' willingness to be more forthcoming in lEP conferences. 

By far the issues most frequently decided in due process hearings relate 
to private school placements and the provision of related services. Ironically, 
a process designed to encourage the education of handicapped children in 
regular classrooms may be having the opposite effect in many instances. 
The majority of placement appeals filed by parents seek a more restrictive 
environment for a particular child. Whereas the lEP conference tends in 
practice to favor the arguments of school personnel, the appeals process 
appears to favor determined, relatively affluent, middle-class parents: they 
seem to win the majority of the cases they Initiate. In many respects, the 
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appeals process further intimidates the less well-informed and less aggressive 
parents whose rights are supposed to be protected by the Act. ♦ 

A study of the Massachusetts appeals process (in place since September 
1974) found that not only is the process under-used by poor; minority, and 
rural people but, also, that the majority of cases involve "middle and upper 
class suburban parents of mildly handicapped children seeking more restric- 
tive [private] placements" (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981, p. 388). Of the 
60 cases studied, 78 percent centered on a dispute over public or private 
placement, and in almost all these cases the parents advocated private place- 
ment; they won about half the time. Statewide placements of special educa- 
tion children in private settings has steadily increased since the law took 
effect. The authors noted that an appropriate educational setting is oc- 
cdbionally not the issue: 

In some of these cases, the hearing officers' decisions have been 
based on reasons .other than the public schools' inability to 
provide an adequate program. Among these reasons are: in- 
adequacies in the written text of the educational plan; due 
process procedural violations by the school, expedience of the 
situation (i.e., the inadvisability of changing a child's placement 
while the school year is in progress); and the ability of advocates 
to destroy the credibility of testimony given by school personnel 
who are inexperienced in adversarial proceedings. 

In some cases in which private placements have been ordered, 
hearing officers clearly indicated that the public schools had the 
capacity to serve children. For example, in one rather typical 
. case a hearing officer ordered private day school placement due 
to the inadequacy of the educational plan presented by the 
school system. In the text of the decision the hearing officer 
concluded: '[The town's] presentation at the hearing indicated 
that it does have the capacity to service M. Problems arose 
because this information was not communicated to the parents 
before the time necessary to make alternate arrangements had 
passed' (Bloom & Garfunkel, 1981, pp. 388-389). 

Recourse to appeals in order to guarantee delivery of a public service, in some 
instances has become a mechanism for educating handicapped children in 
private schools at public expense; there are no data to confirm the extent 
of this practice, however. 

The limited evidence su 'w?sts that compliance with the Act's proce- 
dural requirements has not yet brought. into harmony the various parties who 
have a stake in those requirements. Many difficulties undoubtedly are transi- 
tory. They suggest, however, that achieving change of this scope m\\ not be 
quick or easy. In the meantime, achievement of the Act's goals is especially 
vulnerable to resource problems. 
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Resource Problems 



Both regular and special educators complain about the lack of resourcesK 
to. support children in regular or special placements and about too large \ 
classes and caseloads, uncompensated demands on their time, and the lack of ' 
inservice training opportunities. Unquestionably, resource constraints have 
affected the character of the service delivery system. 

In line with the predictions of worried legislators, actual funding has 
fallen far short of that required by a full, high-quality service system. The 
federal contribution to the costs of educating handicapped children has been 
only a little in excess of 10 percent, thus prqviding a far weaker incentive 
to the states than the Act's sponsors had sought. In many states, so-called 
taxpayer revolts have further exacerbated resource scarcity. Moreover, 
administrative units have proven to be relatively unyielding to pressures 
to combine. The result has been a tendency to sort and distribute children 
according to the availability of funds and services in existing service con- 
figurations rather than to program the services according to the needs of 
children, which are revealed by the more comprehensive evaluation process 
(Prottas, 1978). 

Before a school district can receive funds under the Act, an evaluation 
must be conducted. The evaluation process is costly and requires far more 
time and specialized personnel than it did formerly, thus the resource con- 
straints combined with the Act's implementation deadlines have created the 
temptation to employ assembly line methods of evaluation. At worst, they 
are likely to be better than the simple reliance on classroom behavior and IQ 
scores as indicators of need, but categorizing and sorting children in order to 
facilitate their efficient processing may be inimical to the philosophy of 
individual treatment. 

Whether more appropriate placements result from the improved evalua- 
tion process appears to be as problematic as ever. The increased sophisti- ^ 
cation of evaluations has highlighted the lack of sophistication and the 
scarcity of options in educational programming; satisfaction with an accurate 
assessment may be dissipated by frustration at the lack of an appropriate 
placement. 

Resource constraints affect placements and services in various ways: 
1. Schools are reluctant to provide the expensive related services 
called for by the Act. Related services included in the lEPs are often limited 
to those that are readily available: In some districts it is stated policy to avoid 
recommending costly or unavailable services, to be deliberately vague (SRI 
International, 1980), or to stay within quotas (Weatherley, 1979). Counsel- 
ing, occupational therapy, physical therapy, and psychiatric services most 
often are excluded from lEPs. Parents may not be made fully cognizant of 
the circumstances affecting the advice they are given. Theoretically, the lEPs 
negotiated with parents should be constructed without regard for resource 
constraints, but school personnel may be reluctant to be forthcoming about 
options they cannot afford to provide. Commented one psychologist, "In 
the past I would have been more of an advocate for the children . . J do 
less of that now. Laws like this pervade the atmosphere with 'let's be careful/ j 
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no longer tell parents what I think is besit for thej child" (SRI International, 
1980, p. 96). Preferring to wait for a cleaiW'idea cif future funding levels, the 
Office of Special Education hasdelayed issi^ng guidelines on the provision of 
* related services and has handled disputes on a case-by-case basis. This 
practice has led to confusion and delay in state dompHance with the regula- 
tions of Public Law 94-142 and to the adoption of} a variety of policies. In the 
meantime, courts have been expanding the scbp^ of the term "related ■ 
services" to include summer school and psychothejrapy. 

2. Schools have been given the primary responsibility to coordinate 
the provision of special education and related services. School officials 
were bound to find themselves in unfamiliar awkward relations with 
other agencies (e.g., state Medicaid agency) but the difficulties haVe been 
compounded by the propensity of these agencies to drop young handicapped 
clients (e.g., children in residential institutions) into the laps of school 
officials without transferring funding. Agencies serving crippled children or 
providing institutional care to the mentally retarded, in some states, have 
cited enactment of Public Law 94-142 as an 'excuse to cease services to 
school-age children (U.S. Department of HEvi/, 1979; Weintraub, 1975). 

3. Many school distrirts cannot afford en(|)ugh trained staff, especially 
psychologists and special education tefachers, tp meet the identified needs 
of children (Government Accounting Office, 1981). Nor have such districts 
been able to afford inservice training for their teachers and staffs. Much 
of the training received by regular teachers focujsed on the special procedures 
required by the law and not the special needsj of handicapped pupils (SRI 
International, 1980). In some rural areas the problem is less the availability 
of funds than the ability to attract trained people 'to fill available positions, 
such as audiologist, speech therapist, and psychojlogist. 

4. School districts have been under preis^ure to;give highest priority 
to reaching currently unserved children who, cfften, are the most costly to 
serve. Yet the federal contribution to the excje|ss\ostS of educating handi- 
capped youngsters was to reach its ultimate le;Vel of 40 percent only in the 
fifth year of implementation. This legislative design has had the effect of 
pitting severely handicapped against mildly handicapped children, as well 
as special against regular education, in the scramble for scarce resources. 
One .result has been the tendency to place as /many children as possible in 
regular classrooms (the least restrictive envirot|ment Is often interpreted in 
practice as the least expensive environment^ whether this setting is the 
most appropriate for the children. Reinforcing this tendency is the fact 
that the burden of proof is on the school to demonstrate that a child belongs 
in other than a regular classroom. The easy way out may be to put (or leave) 
children in regular classrooms and to hope for the best. 

5. Faced with needs that are greater than resources, many school 
districts have sought to streamline evaluation and placement proqedures by 
involving fewer people, cutting down on the number of tests or the number 
of steps, and standardizing the use of labels. lEPs also have been stream- 
lined: forms have been shortened and, in some places, standari;iized by 
disability; and fewer meetings may be held. The resulting assembly line 
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atmosphere purchases efficiency at the expense of the personal and Individual 
treatment of each child. 

An Interim Assessment 

It cannot be determined whether the net effect of these developments 
has been £n increased tendency to place students who, formerly, were main> 
tained in regular classrooms, in "special" classes and private schools or vice 
versa. Although many problems unquestionably are transitional, actual place- 
ment continues to reflect patterns of wealth disparity, limits on the availa- 
bility of trained personnel, teacher preferences shaped by long-held beliefs 
and stereotypes, and the absence of alternatives; these circumstances are 
likely to persist. 

A reasonable conjecture based on the cumulative experience to date is 
that the Act has significantly increased the quality and validity of the evalu- 
ation process and the likelihood that handicapped children, especially those 
with mild or physical handicaps, will be educated in regular classrooms. 
Those two developments do not appear to be so closely related as the-Act's 
principal advocates would have liked, however; evaluations are much more 
immune to the effects of resource scarcity than ape placement decisions. 

Apart from enhancing the influence of determined and knowledgeable 
(though not necessarily correct) middle-class parents, the Act has done little 
to reduce the power of school people in making decisions that affect the 
well-being of handicapped children. Indeed, the specialized professionals 
who control the all-important evaluation process may be more influential 
than ever; the sophistication of the evaluation methods may have made the 
process less amenable to influence by ordinary parents. In the same vein, 
the lack of experience and competence and resource scarcity seem to have 
inhibited change toward the greater individuation o*f special education pro- 
gramming. The employment of standardized routines in classification and 
placement is less time-consuming and less costly. Indeed, many schools may 
have concentrated more on the image of compliance, with the adoption of 
procedural formalities, than on the substance of special education program- 
ming. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Shortly after President Ronald Reagan took office, his administration 
initiated budgetary and other changes that presaged a sharp shift in the 
federal role with respect to special education. In the spirit of negating en- 
titlements created by federal social welfare legislation, the administration 
initially appeared anxious to devolve the responsibility for establishing 
priorities among social programs to the states, and to reduce the requirements 
imposed by federal regulations. Thus the administration proposed to include 
programs for handicapped children in an education block grant, to reduce 
the level of funding for these programs, and to repeal Public Law 94-142, 
relying instead on Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to 
protect the rights of handicapped children and youth to free, appropriate 
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public education. In addition, the Act's regulations came under the scrutiny 
of Vice-President George Bush's Task Force on Regulatory Relief. 

The Congress elected along with President Reagan was a good deal more 
conservative than its recent predecessors yet the legislators were quick to 
caution the President to back away from these proposals. Later, House and 
Senate committees omitted special education programs from block grant leg- 
islation and voted to continue increasing the federal funding of Public Law 
94-142, although at a reduced rate of growth. Other programs for handicap- 
ped persons also were left out of the block grants, although their funding in 
many instances was reduced substantially. 

The reasons special education prograrfis were relatively immune to the 
Reagan administration's reforms can be found In the depth of these programs' 
roots in federal and state statutory and administrative structures. Public 
Law 94*14? is not just another federal grant program that entices the states 
to create a program serving a special interest with the lure of money. By 
1981, it had become the federal underpinning for 50 sets of statutes and rules 
often ordered by the courts, providing for public education for handicapped 
children and youth. The same kinds of pressures on Congress from governors 
and state education officials that had led to the passage of the Act in the 
first place continued to induce even reluctant conservatives to support the 
program. Structural change had been significant, and it was not to be re- 
versed in a single budget season.^ ^ 

On the other hand, the future could not be said to hold increased 
federal generousity toward special education barring the unexpected achieve- 
ment of noninflationary economic growth. Further attempts to repeal Public 
Law 94-142 are likely. Even if they are unsuccessful, as also seems likely, 
the problems of resource scarcity are almost certain to continue indefinitely. 
Moreover, conservative federal administration of social welfare programs is 
almost certain to mean the continuous scrutiny of Public Law 94-142 with an 
eye toward simplification, reduction of regulatory requirements, and 
budgetary savings. More stringent criteria of eligibility, reductions in the 
scope of related services, lowering of the federal share of program costs, 
easing of certification requirements, restrictions on private placements, and 
concentration on severely handicapped young people (i.e., the "truly needy") 
are the kinds of proposals that can be expected to surface during budget 
reviews by the administration and Congress. Program evaluators will raise 
Issues such as tlie following: 

— What is the impact of the Public Law funding formula, together with 
the Act's other provisions^ on spending by handicap and by income 
recipient? Does increased parental participation mean that more 
resources are allocated to articulate middle- and upper-class parents 
whose children are having trouble in school? 

— What does it actually cost to educate handicapped children? Should 
actual costs rather than arbitrary assumptions be the basis for federal 
reimbursements? Should the reimbursement formula be redesigned 
to direct resources toward the most needy? 

— Should costs be more equitably apportioned among schools, other 
state agencies, such as Medicaid, and private insurance providers? 
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Should the latter be relieved of responsibility for any cost that 

conceivably comes under Public Law 94-142? 
Declining elementary and secondary school enrollments, which might 
make possible the transfer of resources from regular to special education, 
surely will be cited by federal budget administrators to justify limits on 
federal funding. 

Anthony Downs (1972) referred to this phase in the life cycle of a 
program as one of declining enthusiasm as the magnitude of the program's 
potential costs sinks in. However, the intrinsic appeal of the program's 
goals, the strength of advocacy organizations, and the relative sturdiness of 
statutory, legal, and administrative underpinnings for the program virtually 
preclude outright reversal, even if not some erosion, of the changes of the 
past few years. It is time to consolidate the gains. 



1. Some pinpoint the watershed as 1972, the year the Pennsylvania Association for 
Retarded Children case was settled. 

2. Numbers of children served generally reflect state counts undertaltcn for purposes 
of cost reimbursement. 

3. This and subsequent attempts to generalize on special education should not be 
construed as implying that important exceptions of many kinds and in many 
places did not exist* 

4. See the discussion of financial aid formulas and the incentives they create in the 
subsection. Financing Speciai Education. 

5. Recent research sugnests, for example, that using the same teaching approach for 
all students-say teaching childrc to read usiiig phonics-may cause learning 
disabilities. Young children may have learning preferences related to cultural 
background, which may in turn be associated with race, and these children may 
achieve poorly when they are forced to learn in a different way. 

6. A precursor to Public Law 94-142 was the Education Amendments of 1974 
(Public Law 93-380), which extended (to 1977) and broadened Title Vl of the 
ESEA. Passed while Public Law 94-142 was being drafted, these amendments 
contained much of the language and many of the provisions which were expanded 
in The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (eg., state responsibility 
for planning and providing handicapped children an education, due process in 
placement, and mainstreaming). 

7. The original authorisation w£is about $680 million for both fiscal years 1976 and 
1977; this was reduced in conference t-> $100 million for 1976 and $200 million 
for 1977. 

8. The implementing regulations for Section 504 were issued in April 1977, after the 
issu£ince of the Public Law 94-142 re<julations. Though less extensive and detailed, 
the Section 504 regulations require many of the same actions that Public Law 
94-142 requires. 

9. The Learning Disabilities Act of 1969 initiated learning disabilities programs in 
many states. These programs rapidly filled wr^h students not eligible for any 
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other category. Many students previously classified as mentally retarded for lack 
of a better placement were shifted into learning disabilities placements. Programs 
for the emotionally disturbed developed later in the 1970s and, due to the nega- 
tive connotation of the label and its recent appearance, it had difficulty luring 
emotionally disturbed youngsters from learning disabilities programs. The inclu- 
sion of the emotionally disturbed category in Public Law 94-142, along with 
individual education planning and the 20 percent limit on learning disabilities 
enrollment, helped to establish the credibility of emotionally disturbed programs 
and led to the shift of emotionally disturbed students into more appropriate 
programs. 

10. The underlying assumption was that handicapped children cost twice as much to 
educate on the average as normal children. Reimbursements were not to be based 
on actual costs or any proxy for actual costs; thus actual reimbursements would 
not reflect severity of handicap or any other variations in per pupil cost. 

11. The outright repeal of Public Law 94-142 might induce some state legislatures 
to follow suit; nearly 20 state legislatures have had bills before them to repeal 
or amend their laws if federal support were terminated. 
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A RESPONSE TO LAURENCE E. LYNN, JR. 
Jeanne Silver Frank/ 



Dr. Lynn's article provides an erudite review of the history of Public 
Law 94-142 and a thoughtful consideration of the degree to which the law 
has realized its sponsors* objectives. I agree with most of his observations 
but differ in others, given my vantage point with a New York City citizens' 
group that has pressed for the law's Implementation as a potentially forma- 
tive influence in improved education for handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children. 

Lynn considers the law to mandate public schools to change their 
treatment of handicapped children. His description of its major provisions 
stresses expanded access to public education for the most seriously handi- 
capped children, an end to the social and academic segregation most handi- 
capped children encounter once. they are in school, and increased incentives 
for investing financial and human resources in educational services that are 
appropriate to the children's needs. His assessment of the law's influence, 
frankly impeded by the unavailability of data on educational outcomes, is 
mixed. He cites examples of dramatic change in the personal and educa- 
tional lives of children whose needs have been properly evaluated and met 
for the first time in consequence of the' new requirements. On the other 
hand, he points to the problems which have prevented such consistent 
results, I for example, lack of funds, bureaucratic resistance to change, sus- 
picion between special and regular education professionals, and lack of 
financial resources for training, program planning, and related services. 

Among the negative consequences from such roadblocks cited by 
Lynn hiave been an emphasis on process rather than quality in efforts to 
carry out the law's evaluation and placement provisions; a public perception 
that "normal" children are relatively discriminated against in services, and 
the frequently boiler-plate application of individualized educational pro- 
grams which were to have been the jewel in the crown of reform. He also 
stresses the disappointing but not surprising news that middle- and upper- 
class parents have found the protections of Public Law 94-142 much easier 
to seek than have poor, minority and rural folks, characteristically using 
them to obtain placement in specialized and, in New York at least, often 
racially segregated private schools. Nevertheless, Lynn concludes optimist- 
ically that "the intrinsic appeal of the program's goals, the strength of 
advocacy organizations, and the relative sturdiness of statutory, legal, and 
administrative underpinnings for the program virtually precludes outright 
reversal of the changes of the past few years." 

Some people are less sanguine than Lynn that the intrinsic qualities 
of Public Law 94-142 will provide protection against the erosion of impor- 
tant requirements. To those concerned with effective change, the lavv's 
strictures are a welcome mandate. However, to those preoccupied with the 
actual or perceived encroachments of government on their authority, dis- 
taste for the law's impositions overrides any sense of the benefits it may 
produce. It is far from clear that the first view will prevail. I agree that the 
strength of advocacy organizations can sustain federal and state support 
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for these innovations if anything can, and 1 strongly endorse Lynn's ulti- 
mate conclusion that "\t is time to consolidate the gains" of the past five 
years. Indeed, I think that some gains can be more sharply identified than 
they are in his paper whereas some problems can be cFearly identified 
as no more than normal hurdles to change in practice, which have no rea- 
son to persist unless indulged by school administrations. 

It is important to note as background that New York City, although 
an early sponsor of important categorical programs for handicapped child- 
ren, entered the era of Public Law 94-142 extremely backward in the field 
of special education. Emerging interest elsewhere in both the educational 
potential of working in less restrictive environments and the approaches 
that make such work feasible were novel and, initially, suspect. In New 
York too the period since 1976 has been characterized by the intensive 
advocacy of citizens' and parents' groups and by widespread public discus- 
I? sion of the issues. A number of important federal lawsuits against the New 

York City Board of Education have generated mandatory orders or con- 
sent decrees requiring the implementation of Public Law 94-142 according 
to procedures negotiated among the parties and prescribed by the courts 
(see Jose P., 1375, and Lora, 1979). Lynn's comprehensive analysis tends 
to obscure some mgcro consequences of this intense activity. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties he accurately conveys, it has brought about changes 
that have enormous implications. 

1. Education of handicapped children and youth has moved into the 
public limelight and ceased to be a matter of parochial concern. Barriers to 
Understanding among special and regular education professionals and 
parents of handicapped and nonhandicapped children have begun to erode. 
The general public and regular education professionals are increasingly 
interested in both the educational welfare of handicapped children and the 
broader implications of new techniques used in working with them. 

2. The provisions of Public Law 94-142, grounded as they are in pro- 
foundly held philosophical and experience-based educational views, have 
generated considerable ferment of thinking, planning, and action. There 
has been a unique cross-fertilization of ideas within and among states, 
school systems, and the education profession. Concepts in special educa- 
tion, like "\E?," "school-based evaluation," on-site p''ovision of ''related" 
services, multidisciplinary evaluation and planning, parental involvement 
in program decisions for children, and ''preventive" services, have spread 
throughout the country and entered the lexicon of all p/ofassionals. They 
are slowly beginning to influence school management across the board as 
well as to reform interventiptis in special education. 

3. Due process rights and other entitlements, although predictably 
used first and most by sdbhisticated middle- and upper-class parents are 
helping increasing numbers^pf poor, minority, and rural children to ob- 
tain better and more timely evaluations and placements. If nothing else, 
they provide the necessary legal basis for administrative procedures and 
class actions by advocacy groups. As a result, the number of children in 
New York City receiving special education services has doubled from about 
5 percent to almost 10 percent of the pup'' "population. 
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4. Although federal funding to support new entitlements has been 
barely a drop in the bucket, and state funding in places like New York at 
least, has lagged way behind increased entitlements, the new requirements 
have generated a greatly increased commitment of resources to special 
education needs. Perhaps even more important, they appear to be new 
resources that demonstrably are not drawn from funds which otherwise 
would be available to support general education. Thus, they represent an 
increased commitment to education generally against the prevailing impulse 
to cut such funds. This is particularly significant to people who appreciate 
that handicapped school children are just school children after all who, 
more often than not, are distinguished from fellow students only by learn- 
ing difficulties that not even the most hardened foe of "extra burdens" on 
educational systems would describe as falling outside the schools' domain. 

,5. The mandates for concurrent provision of the least restrictive 
environment and appropriate educational services, as well as the prohibi- 
tion against discriminatory assessment, are stimulating more sensitive and 
diversified responses to the broader question of how to reconcile pupil 
integration with special programming for children with special needs. 

The foregoing changes, only some of which have occurred since 1976, 
suggest a new climate which is conducive to better special education and 
innovation across h broad educational front. At least in cities like New 
York, they also reflect the beginnings of major administrative shifts that 
are necessary to accommodate the law's requirements. Arguably, both 
kinds of change have proceeded far enough so that wholesale reversal will 
be deterred by the force of inertia alone. They are promising for the future 
of public education. 

On the other hand, particularly if the gains are assessed in terms of 
quality and equity for all children, clearly a great deal remains to be done. 
Looking at New York City as an example, we start with the fact that far 
too many children remain on waiting lists for both evaluation and place- 
ment. In the face of enormous needs, our evaluation teams are understaffed 
and undertrained; our provision of related services is almost nonexistent; 
and our programs *or appropriate education in the mainstream are few and 
far between. Children continue to be bused long distances out of their 
neighborhoods and school districts to both resource rooms and self-con- 
tained classes. There is ^n acute lack of needed materials, equipment, and 
supplies. Moreover, there are many documented examples of a lack of 
coordination between special and regular education personnel which is both 
inefficient and detrimental to the interests of children. We are hampered 
in evaluation and programming by an acute shortage of qualified teachers, 
psychologists, and guidance personnel. 

Looking to movement on these problems, we encounter obstacles 
from every direction. Five years after the law's passage, the academic and 
practical work of developing and disseminating guidelines for evaluations 
and programming has only begun in New York State and City. There is no 
blueprint tor a tull continuum ot special "education services; guidelines fo r 
parental involvement are poorly disseminated among parents and staff; 
and no system is available for monitoring either program quality of school 
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and staff compliance with the requirements of law, regulations, and court 
orders. Presumably, for all these reasons*and more, the few program evalua- 
tions which have been made reveal great unevenness in the quality of evalu- 
ations and services for individual children in different locations and schools. 
Most observers believe that the bettei- examples, although naturally many 
in a city the size of New York, are comparatively few when measured 
against the whole.' 

Of course, various explanations have been offered for these problems 
as well as occasional denials by administrators that the problems exist. 
Even the most hardened advocates ^or handicapped pupils would concede 
that precise solutions can be hard to determine and underlying causes 
difficult to pin down. Without taking sides on all the issues, it Is possible 
to make some generalizations that define the difficulties encountered in 
preparing a large system to incorporate the changes required by Public 
Law 94-142 and to suggest some approaches that would tend to make them 
less intractable. 

The first fundamental problem is that measures have not been taken 
to reconcile the requirements of an inherently school-based concept with 
the characteristics of a large, bureaucratic, and substantially centralized 
system. This would be a problem in any system whjch, traditionally, has 
separated the administration of its special from its regular education pro- 
gram. It is compounded in New York's decentralized system in which the 
regular education program of schools below the secondary level is the 
responsibility of local school boards and superintendents. 

Under New York law, special education planning, budgeting, manage- 
ment, and program execution are vested in centrally appointed and ac- 
countable officials who have no authority over the schools in which they 
must locate evaluation teams, special education classes, and support services. 
Therefore there are no incentives (for a discussion of possible incentives, see 
Anderson (1981), for special and regular education personnel to work 
together or even for school principals to be hospitable to special education 
programs. The potential for competition and conflict inherent in this set-up 
has been realized in fact. 

This type of problem can be dealt with even without the complete 
decentralization of special education, which many parents fear will curtail 
services to their children in special education. School principals and regular 
education personnel will respond to incentives to assume responsibility 
for working with special education professionals in the schools. Various 
incentives can be imagined, including but not limited to additional mone- 
tary and other resources for the schools as a quid pro quo for extra effort 
in coordination, evaluation, and programming. 

A second fundamental problem is personnel recruitment. It is multi- 
faceted, partly a function of the confusion over what special education 
professionals should know to serve in different positions and the conse- 
quent fail u f*? nf grhnnk anH pprtif iratinn r^iiw^,]^ ^ nnnprnf r n y i n l i f irvl - 
recruitment pool. It is made more difficult by the widespread reluctance of 
teaching graduates to serve in a large urban school system where the teach- 
ing job has become increasingly difficult and real earnings have sharply 
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declined. Again, it is a problem that can be handled; not, however, without 
a degree of . research, advance planning, and forethought, the absence of 
which has been a pervasive source of problems in implementing the federal \ 
law. A proper sequence would include research to Identify only those truly 
appropriate learnings th^t are necessary for different special education 
specialities; curriculum development with universities and teachers' colleges, 
including appropriate internship experiences and negotiations to revise 
certification requirements accordingly. Meanwhile, a crash program would 
be mounted to develop and institute emergency training and certification 
procedures and supplementary on-the-job training programs that would 
enable ncv;. recruits to start work with a sense of competence, assurance of 
professional support, and right-to-the-job prerequisites of income and tenure 
accrual, for example, for fully qualified beginning teachers. 

A direct attack on the preceding problems would clear the way for 
other no less important tasks. Among the most crucial are meeting the 
needs for Intensive and wide-ranging retraining of both special and regular 
education personnel, which was emphasized by Lynn. This activity, almost 
impossible to carry out sensitively on a system-wide centralized basis, could 
be well handled at the school level. It could be integrated with an equally 
essential innovation: the provision for on-going support to regular class- 
room teachers in accommodating classroom programs to the new demands 
of children with special needs who are retained in their classes most of the 
time and provided there with ancillary su*pport services. At the same time, 
the clarification of local responsibilities in evaluation, programming^ parent 
involvement, and the like should be expressed in clear guidelines and en- 
forced through on-going monitoring and evaluation systems. 

The recent progress in moving toward public acceptance and realiza- 
tion of the goals of Public Law 94-142 often has been blurred by the per- 
ception of the failures and by acidulous controversy over what has occurred 
and whose fault it is. The law has been traduced and the lawyers and courts 
maligned who seek to infdrce its provisions. Without being glib about any of 
these controversies, it seems possible to ascribe most of them either to the 
understandable defensiveness of the schools and their administrations, 
which are charged with a hard and politically controversial mandate, or to 
the objections from the citizens who are tired of high taxes and government 
regulations and who often are misinformed about tjr\e mandate's signifi- 
cance and implications. To override these positions, it is necessary to 
document that the law is potentially a cost effective and enormously 
beneficial educational measure. The question oLwhether the commitments 
it represents should have come about through federal enactment, which is 
sure to be an issue in coming years, does not call for the expert opinion of 
educators or advocates, although the latter may well maintain that it was 
the only leverage for innovation. The substantive importance to public 
educa tjjpn of the law's provisions and the feasibility of complying with them 
are, however, issues that are clearly within the competence of educators and 
education advocates to address. We should research and document the 
progress which has been made and exert continued pressures for more 
effective implementation that can better put the law to the test. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Gene V. Glass 

The following observations on the question of best educational 
procedures for the majority of pupils labeled "handicapped" are directed 
specificaHy to the 92 percent of labeled children who suffer, more or less, 
from mental retardation, speech impairment, emotional disturbance, or 
learning disability. My comments prolpably are not applicable to the 8 in 
100 handicapped children who are blind, deaf, or crippled and who, today, 
as in the days of Samuel Gridley Howe, are served courageously and well by 
their teachers and schools. My attention is limited to those conditions that 
are so nonspecific that they are believed to exist in 4.7 percent of the 
pupil population in one U.S. State (Delaware) and 0.1 percent in an adja- 
cent area (Washington, D.C.). Indeed, it is my premise that most pupils 
who are labeled "handicapped" in our schools are diagnosed so arbitrarily 
because of nonspecific symptoms, that most questions of treatment effi- 
cacy are, perforce, irrelevant. The situation is like one that arose some 
years ago when I was dining with a philosopher of science and the table 
talk wandered haphazardly toward schizophrenia. I recounted a recent 
wire-service release announcing that the chemical basis of schizophrenia 
had been discovered. "Interesting," remarked the philosopher, "particularly 
considering the fact that two seemingly competent psychiatrists at a major 
U.S. teaching hospital diagnose each new admission as schizophrenic at rates 
of 90 percent and 20 percent respectively." That is the nub of the problem: 
Had .the chemical been discovered that causes what psychiatrist A called 
schizophrenia or what psychiatrist B called schizophrenia? Are we here 
asking about the best treatment of what psychologist A calls a learning 
disability or what psychologist B calls a learning disability? 

It is not wise to maintain categorically that one cannot effectively 
treat those syndromes one cannot diagnose. Surely one can effectively 
treat what one does not understand, for example, headache or even cancer. 
But it would be a wonder, indeedf to discover that treatments for handi- 
capped children differed greatly in^fficacy or could be sensitively applied 
to their conditions when we know that what is said to be a handicap in one 
locale is likely to be given a different label or none at all somewhere else. 
The complexities of treatment efficacy must not be taken lightly because 
they touch on questons of diagnosis validity. Special education diagnosis is a 
duke's mixture of politics, science fiction, medicine, social work, adminis- 
trative convenience, and what-not. For example, my university has a Ph. D. 
graduate student in history who was diagnosed as "language learning dis- 
abled" by a social worker after the student repeatedly failed the required 
ETS German exam. When the student's appeal for relief from the require- 
ment on the grounds of his disability was rejected, he sued the Graduate 
Dean. Question: What is the treatment of choice for this handicapped 
student? 

I want first to give direct and brief answers to the questions posed by 
the conference planners, both because the questions deserve to be addressed 
and because I want to put aside these concerns so that they do not unduly 
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shape or divert the torrent of incredulity that the topic of special education 
inevitably evokes from rne. 

1. What do we know about the effectiveness of different educational 
approaches? Answer: We know that different approaches differ little on the 
average in their outcomes, but that the same approach differs greatly ki 
effectiveness from teacher to teacher, school to school, city to city. This 
phenomenon occurs also in psychotherapy (Smith, Glass, & Miller, 1981) 
and other areas. Unfortunately, we cannot fDredict with whom or where it 
will be effective. These are the conditions under which intelligent educa- 
tional policy must be formulated, 

2. To what extent is best practice a part of actual practice? Answer: 
The question is put forward with the researcher's prejudice. It assumes that 
best and actual practice are different, the implication being that teachers 
are not now doing their best or that they do what they do because they are 
ignorant of the best way to do things. It still may be a-legitimate reading 
cf this question to infer that it was drafted in the belief that the best 
practice has been put forward in a book or research article or at a demon- 
stration site somewhere in the world. 1 share neither presupposition. 

3. What are the knowledge bases on which new systems are being 
constructed and how sound are they? Answer: I don't know, but I can 
guess. Special educators always have shown a fapjination for medicine. 
Physicians sometimes have shown a fascination for schools. It is an unfor- 
tunate relation that has produced some of special education's more embar- 
rassing moments: glutamic acid, patterning, the Orton Society. The fascina- 
tion will never die, primarily because some handicaps that show up in school 
do have physiological, neurological, or biochemical bases. If I had to guess 
{and I promised I would) it would be that you can find special education 
researchers today who have hopes for right-left brain research, nutrition, 
and even the Finegold diet. 

At the antithesis stage of the dialectic whose first stage was medicine, 
special educators turn to Skinner and behavioral modification. As a knowl- 
edge base, behavioral modification consistently underestimates the prob- 
lems of redesigning "contingencies" on a 24-hour society-wide scale, and 
its theoretical constructs create a myopia on questions of relapse, generali- 
zation, transfer, symptom substitution, and the like. The myopia is pre- 
served because behavior modifiers do not carry out long-term treatment 
follow ups with control groups (but then, neither does anyone else). 

Special education researchers today probably hold out hopes that 
the burgeoning field of cognitive psychology will contribute greatly to 
the problems of special education. Cognitive psychology has a long way to 
go before it speaks witH a helpful voice to educators. It may not get there 
in our life^time. i hold out greater hopes for behavioral genetics, a subject 
that leads to matters of prevention, not correction. 

4. Are current research methods adequate for determining the effec- 
tiveness of alternative treatments? Answer: Yes. 

5. What does the problem of finding effective treatments have to 
do with learning theory and inferential statistics? Answer: Nothing. 
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The rest of this paper is addressed mostly to the review of three 
major integrative analyses of special education efficacy. They are called 
"meta-analyses" because they analyze the findings of primary statistical 
analyses; they are comprehensive statistical integrations of the findings of 
literally hundreds of controlled experiments on the benefits of treatments 
that are typically applied in the name of special education. The first anal- 
ysis, which deals with the effects of the placement of low-IQ pupils in re- 
source rooms or full-time special education classes, does not distinguish 
among the activities that take place there nor does it attempt to pin down 
the individual benefits. Nonetheless, it is relevant to the question of whether 
worthwhile benefits accrue to pupils who are removed from regular class- 
rooms and exposed to whatever activities currently go on in special classes. 
The second and third meta-analyses look specifically at perceptual-motor 
and psycho-linguistic training. These three analyses encompass a great 
deal of the practices that currently undergird special education. They 
provide the basis for some concluding (and fragmentary) thoughts on 
effective teaching and educational policy. 

AIM OUTCOME EVALUATION OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PLACEMENT 

Carlberg (1979; see also Carlberg & Kavale, 1980) located 50 con- 
trolled experimental studies in which the effects of the placement of pupils 
in regular vs. special education classrooms was evaluated. The 50 studies 
yielded over 300 measures (a single study might measure effects on more 
than one dependent variable, e.g., school achievement, social adjustment, 
and IQ) of the comparative effects of the two placements. The investigator 
expressed a single experimental finding on a metric scale called ''effect 
size." The effect size for a comparison was defined as follows: 

A ^ Xg - Xp, where 



Xg is the average outcome variable 

score for pupils with special educa- 
tion placement, 

Xr is the average outcome variable 
score for pupils with regular class* 
room pfacement, and 

sp is the standard deviation for pupils 
in the regular classroom. 



Hence, A measures the average effect accruing to pupi'" placed in 
special education as opposed to the distribution of scores of pupils left 
in regular classrooms. I emphasize that by and large these 50 studies were 
controlled experiments in which the initial comparability of the pupils 
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placed in the two classes was insured. The objection that "everyone knows'* 
that pupils in regular classes are brighter than pupils in special classes 
cannot be made against A or these experimental studies; such an objection 
is just not valid here. 

The effect size measure A can be interpreted as follows (see Glass, 
McGaw, 8t Smith, 1981): If A is positive, special classroom placement out- 
scored regular classroom placement. If A is zero, scores in the two place- 
ments wer« equal. For example, if A==+l, then, assuming normal distri- 
butions of within-group scores, the average pupil (i.e., the pupil at the 
50th percentile) in the special classroom scored higher than 85 percent 
of the pupils in the regular classroom. A A value of -1 has the opposite 
meaning. Of course, a range of negative and positive values of A is possible. 
In a comparison of elementary school pupils' basic skill achievement for 
the beginning and end of a school year the calculation of A typically gives 
a value of between +.75 and +1.00. The A measure of effect of about 20 
hours of psychotherapy when a treated group is compared to an untreated 
control group on measures of anxiety, self-concept, and the like is about 
+.90 (Smith, Glass, & Miller, 1981). 

Carlberg's data ana^ysi^ produced some unsettling findings. Across 
all 50 experiments, the 322 A measures averaged -.121 The 50 experiments 
encompassed 27,000 pupils with an average age of 11 years, average IQ of 
74, and average exposure to special education of 69 weeks, or a little under 
2 school years. The pupils retained 'n regular classrooms out*scored those 
placed in special education classrooms by about one-tenth of a standard 
deviation. Stated equivalently but in slightly different terms, the average 
or 50th percentile pupil after two years of special education placement 
dropped to the 45th percentile of his peers who were left in the regular 
classroom. 

How can this possibly be? How can it be that pupils placed In special 
education classes are slightly worse off (in terms of achievement and social 
or personality adjustment) than if they had been left in regular classrooms? 
It is entirely plausible. Speclgl education placement of a pupil may lower 
his teacher's expectations for his performance, resulting m less effort by 
^ the teacher and less learr^'rtg by the child (Smith, 1980), and it may intro- 

duce the child to a system in which instructional efforts are diverted from 
academic learning to dubious attempts at remediation of central nervc*is 
system deficits. 

Carlberg separated the 322 effect sizes according to whether the out* 
comes of achievement or social and personality growth were measured. 
He obtained the following average effects: 

A/erage Effect of 
Special n. Regular No. of 

Outcome Placement Efffict Si/es 




Achievement A ^.16 127 

Social/Personality -.11 161 

Other* -.02 34 

^Speech, perception, physical activity, and intellectual aptitude. 
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When the data were separated by diagnoses of the pupils according 
to the categories of EMR, Slow Learner, and LD or ED, the following 
average effects resulted: 



Average Effect of 

Special vs. Regular • No. of 

Diagnosis Placement Effect Sizes 

EMR (IQ 50-75) A = -.14 249 

SL(IQ 75-90) -.34 38 

LD or ED ,29 35 



Carlberg went on to classify and average the A measures in many 
different ways: by specific type of outcome, teacher's level of experience, 
pupil's socio-economic status, internal validity of the experimental design, 
"fakeability" of the outcome measures, and other experimental features. 
No classification revealed a hidden treasure of consistently positive and 
large treatment effects. Indeed, the entire picture was utterly dismal. 
Carlberg and Kavale (1980) concluded that "...special class placement 
is an inferior alternative to regular class placement in benefiting children 
removed from the educational mainstream" (p. 304). Special education 
placement showed no tangible benefits whatsoever for the pupils. Either 
someone thinks otherwise or special placements continue to be made for 
reasons other than benefits to pupils. 

Perhaps Carlberg's analysis is too general for some tastes, though it 
is definitely not too general for mine. Perhaps some people feel that ''spe- 
cial education placement" is a label that covers a multitude of different 
endeavors and that what they do in the name of special education place- 
ment is not like what was done in the 50 studies Carlbefg evaluated. Per- 
haps some still feel that their way of treating pupils in special education 
classes can escape the actuarial odds because among special education 
programs, which are generally ineffective, theirs is truly special. For their 
sake, we must dig deeper into the evidence. 

DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS-PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING 

Arter and Jenkins (1979) critically appraised differential diagnosis 
and prescriptive teaching: 'The dominant instruct4onal model within 
special education. Differential Diagnosis— Prescriptive Teaching, involves 
the assessment of psycholinguistic and perceptual motor abilities that are 
presumed necessary for learning basic academic skills" (p; 517). Where 
these perceptual-motor or psycholinguistic abilities are found to be de- 
ficient, they are adapted to circumvent the weaknesses. Arter and Jenkins 
reviewed the evidence from dozens of studies and experiments in which 
the assumptions of DD-PT were tested. They concluded that all such as- 
sumptions were unsupported by evidence. 
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The DD-PT model is preferred by the vast majority of special 
education teachers. . . , In a statewide survey of Illinois, it was 
found that 82% of special education teachers believed that they 
could, and should, train weak abilities, 99% thought that a 
child's modality strengths and weaknesses shouTSbe a major 
consideration when devising educational prescriptions, and 93% 
believed that their students had learned more when they modi- 
fied instruction to match modality strengths. The same survey 
provided data to suggest that teacher training programs were, 
to a large degree, responsible for these views and practices. 
Unsupported expert opinion and teacher training programs 
.resulting from this opinion appear to have a direct, deleterious 
^ effect on teacher behavior and an indirect effect on chifdren's 
learning. Not only are teachers adhering to an unvalldated ^ 
model, but because they have been persuaded that the model Is 
useful, they are less apt to create variations in instructional 
procedures which will result in improved learning. We believe 
that until a substantive research base for the DD-PT model ha$ 
been developed, it is imperative to call for a moratorium on 
advocacy of DD-PT, on classification and placement of children 
according to differential ability tests, on the purchase of instruc- 
tional materials and programs which claim to inriprove these 
abilities, and on cbursework designed to train DD-PT teachers 
(pp. 549-550). 

Arter and Jenkins did two things I would not do: (a) They reviewed 
studies in a manner that is both too narrative (i.e., insufficiently quantita- 
tive) and too attentive to small niceties of methodology; and (b) they called 
quixotically for moratoriums in a world of ideas where the only genuine 
power is that of individual belief. Two meta-analyses exist, both performed 
by a colleague of mine at the University of California at Reverside, which 
\ find more congenial methodologically and less strident politically. They 
are addressed to the two foundations of the dominant mode of teaching 
in American special education: perceptual-motor and psycholinguistic 
training. 

Perceptual-Motor Training 

Kavale and Mattson (1t980) found 180 experiments on the effective- 
ness of perceptual-motor training. The theories and names appearing in this 
literature read like the roster of a Hall of Fame of special education: Dela- 
cato, Kephart, Cratty, Frostig, and others. The 180 controlled experimental 
studies produced 637 A measures of the comparative outcomes of placement 
in either a perceptual-motor training group or an untreated control group: 

A = ^P-IVI Training " ^control.. 



^control 
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The 637 effect size measures present an unbroken vista of disappoint- 
ment: no positive effects; nothing; a complete washout. In Table 1, the 
A effect-size meaures are categorized and averaged for different perceptual- 
motor training programs. They all show up equally bad. 

a 

Table 1 

Average Effect Sizes for Perceptual-Motor Training Programs 

Standard 



Number of Mean: Error 

Training Program ^ Effect Sizes A Oh 



Barsch 18 .157 .053 

Cratty 27 .lin .041 

Delacato ^ 79 .161 .025 

Frostig 173 - .096 .015 

Getman 48 .124 .029 

Kephart 132 .064 .016 

Combination 78 ,057 .037 

Other \ 82 -.021 .014 



In Table 2, the effect sizes are classified by the type of outcome 
that was measured: perceptual functioning, school achievement, aptitude, 
or "adaptive behavior/' Again, rto effective intervention is indicated. 

Table 2 

Average Effect Sizes for Perceptual Motor Outcome Classes 

Number of A,: Standard 

Outcome Class Effect Sizes Mean Error 



Perceptual/Sensory 

Motor 233 .166 .017 

Academic Achievement 283 .013 .018 

Cognitive/Aptitude 95 .028 .023 

Adaptive Behavior 26 .267 .072 

In Table 3, the average effect sizes are reported by diagnostic cate- 
gories of the pupils. Essentially zero effects are seen in all groups. 
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Tab!e3 

Average Effect Size for Subject Groups 



Standard 

Number of ^^p"^* Error: 

Subject Effect Sizes A, OA. 



Normal 


58 


.054 


.044 


Educabie Mentally 
Retarded {IQ = 50-75) 


143 


.132 


.033 


Trainable Mentally 
Retarded (IQ = 20-50) 


66 


.147 


.027 


Slow Learner (IQ = 75-90) 


14 


.098 


.062 


Culturally Disadvantaged 


85 


.045 


.042 


Learning Disabled 


77 


.018 


.029 


Reading Disabled 


74 


>.007 


.024 


Motor Disabled 


118 


.121 


.026 



PSYCHOLINGUISTIC TRAINING 



Kavale (1981) performed a meta-analysis of 34 experiments in which 
an attempt was made by the investigators to train pupils in the kinds of 
aptitudes that are represented on the Illinois Text of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA). In all but a few studies, the experimental group was com- 
pared to an untreated control group so that the efficacy of such training 
(if it could be established) would be a minimal demonstration of its utility 
for education. The more pertinent experiment pitted psycholinguistic train- 
ing against regular academic instruction and assessed outcomes on both 
psycholinguistic abilities and school achievement. 

Kavale translated the findings of these experiments effect size 
measures: 

A = ^Psychling. training ' ^control 
^control 




In Table 4 the effect sizes, classified by ITPA subtest and averaged, 
are listed. 

The average effect sizes are small by most standards, and they divide 
roughly into two broad classes: $mall or near zero effect (A. around .30 or 
less) and moderate effect (A. around .50). The first class includes 6 of the 
12 subtests; if one eliminates subtests in which the data are thin (5 or 
fewer effect sizes, say), then 5 of the 9 subtests show small or no effects. 
It looks as though better than half the ITPA abilities are not trainable; 
they are auditory reception, visual reception, grammatic closure, auditory 
sequential memory, and visual sequential memory. Four abilities appear to 
'be moderately trainable; they are auditory and visual association, and verbal 
and manual expression. Exactly what these are and whether they are trained 
better in classrooms is an open question. Suffice it to conclude from 
Kavale's meta-analysis that two associative and two expressive abilities can 
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Table 4 



Average Effect Sizes for ITPA Subtests 




Number 








nf 
□ T 


iVI Gd 11 


Old iiudru 




Effect 


Effect 


Deviation of 


ITPA Subtest 


Sizes 


Size 


Effect Size 


Auditory Reception 


20 


.21 


.54 


Visual Reception 


20 


.21 


.45 


Auditory Association 


24 


.44 


.44 


Visual Association 


21 


.39 


.41 


Verbal Expression 


24 


.60 


.85 


Manual Expression 


23 


.54 


.56 


Grammatic Closure 


21 


.30 


.44 


Visual Closure 


5 


.48 


.72 


Auditory Sequential Memory 


21 


.32 


.55 


Visual Sequential Memory 


21 


.27 


.55 


Auditory Closure 


3 


-.05 


.57 


Sound Blending 


3 


.38 


.42 



Source: K. Kavale. Functions of the Illinois Test of P&ycholinguistic Abilities: Are 
They Trainable? Exceptional Children, 1981 ,47, 496-510. 



be trained to the extent of about one-half sigma. Hammill and Larsen 
(1974) probably overstated their case when they concluded their review of 
the same literature that was analyzed by Kavale with the statement, "nei- 
ther the ITPA subtests nor their theoretical constructs are particularly 
ameliorative [sic; read Vemediable' for 'ameliorative'] " (p. 12). 

Hammill and LaJsen may lose the battle (to Kavale) but they will 
win the war. Whatever auditory and visual association or verbal and manual 
expression actually are (and on this point, twin studies probably will be 
required to determine whether they are more like abilities or achievements), 
it is necessary for advocates of psycholinguistic training in special education 
classes to demonstrate that it pays dividends in school learning, not merely 
psychometric dividends on diagnostic tests. And here the 50 percent success 
rate for ITPA training drops sadly to zero. Arter and Jenkins (1979) 
reviewed what few studies of this type exist (and it is a much too-seldom 
studied issue) and concluded that "the research shows that more often than 
not academic performance is not improved [by ability training programs]. 
... In the majority of studies, control groups performed as well on both 
ability and academic measures as did experimental groups"(p. 547; italics 
added). 

WHAT WORKS IN (SPECIAL) EDUCATION AND WHY 

The relation between what is taught and what is learned in schools 
is, for the most part, fairly direct. Surely it is mediated by all manner of 
psychological, biochemical, and physiological processes but, for the educa- 
^ tor, these processes are largely irrelevant. One teaches spelling so that 
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pupils will learn to spell; one teaches math so that pupils will learn math. 
One does not teach "auding" (listening and understanding) so that pupils 
will learn to read nor "visual sequential memory" so that they will learn 
to add. This opinion is not errant antiscientific or agnostic primitivism; it 
is based on my reading of a generation of educational and psychological 
research and the consequences of the attempts to put the findings into 
practice. 

Of course, there are mediating variables that carry the teacher's in- 
fluence from the business of teaching to the child's business of learning. 
To mention a few (from most distal to proximal), there are, for teachers, 
work-load, class-size, and individual attention to pupils, and for pupils, 
attention to and engagement with their work. The front-end of this chain 
is influenced most by economics, the back-end, by teachers' and pupils' 
values and attitudes toward work. 

The account of concrete events In classrooms may add substance to 
this point. George (1981) conducted an ethnographic study of a special 
education teacher and six elementary school pupils. These 8- and 9-year- 
old pupils were classified, by the conventions of the education agency of 
the state in which they resided, as suffering from Significant Identifiable 
Emotional Disorders (SlEDs). The teacher was known to be unusual in 
her ability to foster academic learning in the children. How she does it 
is had to say, but some clues appear in what the ethnographer saW over the 
course of a few months in the classroom and what the teacher, Ms. Russell, 
said about herself. 

Ms. Russell : I tell them [the children in her class] , and I strong- 
ly believe in this, that they are no different from any other kid 
in this school. Some of them have a learning problem, some of 
them have some other kind of problem. But it's okay because 
we all have a problem, at least one, maybe lots. We have to 
learn somehow to live with the problem (pp. 6-7). 

C.A. George, the ethnographer, recounted a typical afternoon in 
Ms. Russell's class: 

I arrive at 12:30. The children have just had lunch which in- 
cludes time for recess. When I arrive all of the children but 
Anne are at their desk working quietly. Apparently they had to 
work over part of their lunch period. Anne comes in at 12:32, 
she has been at recess. Anne gets her spelling book, looks a- 
round and notices that the other children are not doing spelling. 
Ms. Russell announces to all the children, 'I think you'd better 
start spelling.' The students got their workbooks off the cart. 

Tracy has her hand up. Ms. Russell checks her paper. It is not 
a spelling paper. Ms. Russell goes to Tommy, Tommy you're 
going to have to work on this a little more [referring to an 
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assignment] . This one would be fine if you'd turn it around 
and spell it correctly/ Neil and Anne are writing. 

Mike is flipping his workbook pages; he is not writing. Ms. 
Russell goes to Mike, 'Do you know what you are doing -on 
spelling? Right here,' Ms. Rusf^ell points to a section in the 
workbook. Tracy gets up and blows her nose. She goes back 
to her seat and raises her hand, 'How do you do this page?' 
Ms. Russell works with Tracy. Ms. Russell goes to Neil, 'Having 
trouble, Neil?' Neil: 'Yeah, having trouble with the last one in 
the middle.' Ms. Russell sits by Neil and helps him. Tracy has 
her shoes off and is scratching her head as she is writing. Several 
of the children have their hands up. Ms. Russell asks Ms. Smith, 
the classroom aide, to check a couple of the students' papers. 
Ms. Smith has been working on the May bulletin board. Ms. 
Smith to Mike, 'Are you ready?' Mike: 'No, I'm having trouble 
with something.' Ms. Russell says to Neil, 'You can't change 
anything but the vowel sound. Everything else str/s the same. 
How do you pronounce that?' Neil responds. 'There are two 
ways to pronounce every vowel. What is the other way you 
could, pronounce it?' Neil responds. 'Do the very same thing 
with this word. Now put both of those in here.' Ms. Russell 
goes to Tracy: 'Very nice, put this away and finish up.' Ms. 
Russell goes to Joe: 'Are you all caught up with your spelling 
for today and tomorrow? I don't know how you expect to go 
on this field trip and do other things.' 

The next hour continued in the same fashion with Ms, Russell 
going from student to student answering questions, correcting 
papers and making sure the students were working on their 
assignments. I asked Ms. Russell how she was able to maintain 
order in the classroom. 'I think basically it just boilsdown/^o 
organization along with the expectations. To haven^fTTicids 
organized in such a way to where they know what is expected 
of them each day.' Ms. Russell also spoke of her own needs 
for order: 'i can't tolerate confusion and chaos. I wouldn't 
be teaching if I taught in a classroom with a lot of that' (pp. 
6-7). 

George found a theme running through Ms. Russell's life as a teacher 
and her relations with pupils. Expectations-that which adults expect of 
children and for which they are held responsible-are the key to their 
education. 

Ms/ Russell: I think expectations have a lot to do with behavior. 
I strongly believe this and 1 believe this more and more the 
longer I teach special education children. If you expect them to 
be weird, they are going to be weird. And if you expect them to 
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be normal and behave, whatever normal is, whatever behave is, 
you can kind of expect [that they will] . 

Ms. Russell elaborated on her expectations: 1 tell them at 

first that everything is on their shoulders. I can't get them out 

of special education. I can't get them from here into that 

regular classroom. They are going to have to work twice as hard 

because they are already behind. The harder they work the 

more I'm going to expect of them and they are going to hate 

it sometimes but that's the way I have it figured out that they 

can get from here to there.' With regard to their classwork: 

'I expect whatever they are doing to be done right, I expect it 

to look nice. I expect them not to be sloppy. I expect them not 

to be lazy and do the least they can do in order to get by.' 

Ms. Russell expected the children to be working and to work 

hard, and for the most part they were. The following demon- C 

strates how Ms. Russell shares her expectations directly with 

the children: Tracy, get pencil in hand and start working. I'm 

telling you if you don't get something done you won't get to 

go in there [the assembly] when everyone else does. You decide.' 

Ms. Russell looked at Neil's paper and said, 'What did I tell you 

to do after the title? I know I told you, it's called listening to 

directions.' Ms. Russell to Tommy: 'All the work that isn't 

finished will be done in the office at noon. If you want to be 

part of third grade math you need to get your act together' 

(p. 10). 



The point I wish to stress here is that the whole concatenation of 
influences (from teacher's work-load to child's attention to his work) has 
little to do with models or programs of education as these are typically 
put together by researchers (nearly always psychologists) and taught by 
teacher educators. Whoever watches teachers with their pupils sees human 
beings struggling constantly with their feelings about work: whether their 
own is adequately compensated, whether others expect too much of them, 
and how much they can expect of their pupils without risking rejection. 
These feelings, perhaps more than any other, constitute what for want of 
more precise language might be called the "tone" of a classroom; they 
define the contingencies of the relations between teachers and pupils even 
more than do M&Ms and gold stars. The point for those who think about 
special education or education more generally is that how teachers cope 
with work— theirs and their pupils'—is an expression of privately held 
motives not readily expressed to others and, indeed, often and at the 
deepest levels not understood by the persons themselves. I know of. few 
models of education that take teachers seriously in these respects, that is, 
that regard teachers as human beings worthy of respect in their own right 
rather than as reinforcers, group discussion leaders, or custodians of printed 
materials. It is worthy of note that the ethnographer reported never having 
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heard Ms. Russell mention an lEP nor seeing evidence of one in her class- 
room. Educators who treat teachers as humans think too deeply about 
education to be among the developers and purveyors of government- 
sponsored and "validated" models of education. 

The success of Ms. Russell and teachers like her has nothing to do 
with models of teaching and learning which are based on psychological 
theories of individual differences and learning. My experiences with such 
models (i.e., programs of what to ^ach, when, how, anc^ the like) are 
unequivocal : Those that are superior to traditional teaching are only slightly 
superior. More important, the success of any educational model is enor- 
mously variable (House, Glass, McLean, Si Walker, 1978). What works in 
one place does not work someplace else. The variability of model effective- 
ness from school to school is typically 10 times larger than the average 
model effectiveness across all schools! This is not just a feature of special 
education or general education. 1 have observed it in almost every area of 
behavioral treatment (Glass, 1981). In 19 different area? (e.g., psycho- 
therapy, teaching, CAI, and effects of TV on children) of behavioral re- 
search encompassing the results of over 4,500 experimental comparisons, 
the average effect size for compared treatment and control groups was 
consistently one half as large as the standard deviation of the effect sizes. 
Thus, behavioral treatments are more variable than beneficial in their 
effects! Consider again an example close to special education: Kavale's 
(1981) meta-analysis of psy-cholinguistic training effects (see Table 4). 
The average training effect size (obtained by contrasting the training and 
control groups' averages in standard deviation units) is +.34; but the average 
standard deviation of these effects sizes across studies is +.54. Hence, the 
effect is only about 60 percent as large as it is variable from study to study. 
So from one study to the next, the size of the effect of psycholinguistic 
training can vary from negative to zero to positive over a wide range. 

One more point must be added. If some feature of these studies 
(e.g., the age of children, the experience of the trainer, the type of training 
materials, or the like) could be discovered to correlate substantially with 
a study's effect-size measure, then one would be in the comfortable posi- 
tion of being able to predict that psycholinguistic training will be effective 
here but not there, with children of this but not that type. Unfortunately, 
1 have not found a single area of behavioral treatment in which the correla- 
tions of study features with effect size was of a magnitude that permitted 
useful predictions. In the behavioral sciences and education we possess a 
few general interventions of verified effectiveness (psychotherapy, .teaching, 
psychoactive drugs, and others) that produce moderate benefits on the 
average, but benefits that vary greatly (from ineffective to very effective) in 
a manner that is essentially unpredictable. The social policy that is needed 
for the application of social science and behavioral research is policy for 
programs that produce generally small and highly unpredictable benefits 
(Glass, 1979). 
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COMMENTS ON GENE GLASS ' 
Michael Scriven 

Dr. Glass' paper is an oxtremely useful contribution to the literature 
and, perhaps even more important, to every citizen's general picture of 
special education. I have picked up on a number of points In it, arranging 
them not by importance but to mcitch the sequence of Glass' paper. 

The Diagnosis Scandal 

Efforts made in the past decade have somewhat improved the shock- 
ingly unscientific sloppiness of the term "schizophrenic," as used by psy- 
chiatrists, a sloppiness to which Glass makes reference early in his paper. 
The same period has seen a greater recognition of the even more scandalous 
situation in the diagnosis of handicapped children, and of "educated" 
children. The ultimate scandal of "graduating" illiterate children from high 
school Is not too removed from the scandal of classifying children as handi- 
capped in order to get extra" federal or state Vnoney or because of inability 
to cope with them in the regular classroom, two abuses which everyone 
even faintly familiar with the special education scene knows to be rife! 
As Glass points out, they make any serious kind of research very difficult 
and the comparison of studies done in different locations almost impos- 
sible. But not quite Impossible. Indeed, we learn something interesting from 
Glass' comparative study, namely, something about that class of children 
regarded by some researchers as being handicapped. The problem is that 
one greatly reduces the chances of discovering effective treatments if one 
dilutes a class of subjects in such a way that a large number of subjects 
for whom the treatment is inappropriate is almost certainly included. 
A number of important issues are raised by this question of how efficacy 
studies are confounded by a sloppy definition of the treated condition, 
but 1 simply propose a thesis that may be useful for discussion purposes: 

The discovery and demonstration of efficacious treatment will 
always be facilitated by using the most narrowly defined taxon 
that appears to have any medical or behavioral legitimacy. 

Intersite vs, Intertreatment Variance 

Glass mentions that in psychotherapy as well as special education we 
discover high intersite variance {covering interteacher, intersituation, and 
intergeographical location differences) compared to the average inter- 
treatment variance. I would add that an extremely important example of 
this variance is in the general study of the effectiveness of teacher styles. 
That example reminds us that treatments interact heavily with the personal- 
ity characteristics of the recipients as v/ell as of the providers,, even if the 
type of handicap is precisely defined. The treatment should not, probably, 
be thought of as appropriate to a particular handicap, but as appropriate to 
a particular type of student with a particular handicap; and as appropriate 
to a particular treatment-provider (teacher, counselor, therapist, etc.). 
Given that the situation is thus appalling complicated, as well as being 
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confounded by inexcusably sloppy practice at the diagnostic end, what 
policy is appropriate? We may distinguish two policies that are involved: 
(a) service-provision and (b) appropriate research. 

The appropriate research policy that 1 want to propose, at least for 
argument's sake, comprises two components: the first, the rriost serious 
search for particular cases of high success, not of a treatment In the ab- 
stract but of a treatment that Is provided by a particular Individual (or, 
If we are lucky, a group trained by a particular Individual) to recipients 
who are chosen by that individual or by some standardized selection proce- 
dure. The second prong of the research Is the meticulous analysis of these 
gifted service-providers in order to Identify the li^t of characteristics which 
will Include the magic formula. Once we have this set, that is, a set of 
jointly stfficient conditions for success, we can then test Its sufficiency 
by training others to match it and checking on their success. Finaiiy, we 
begin pruning the list looking for the minimum set of jointly sufficient 
conditions because, in general, the more the cost of training goes up the 
more conditions that have to be met by the trainees. These latter two steps 
can be called "development" or "refinement," building on the basic 
research. 

What we particularly do not need is theory hunting or grand clas- 
sification efforts built on some nebulous notion of cognitive style, type 
of brain damage, or the like. There is nothing wrong with reference to 
brain damage if brain damage is the cause of the specific handicap; what is 
completely inappropriate Is the attempt to give a brain-damage-based 
general taxonomy. This statement should be obvious enough from careful 
thought about the nature of the term "handicap." It Is analogous to the 
term "not running properly" applied to automobiles; of course, there is 
no general taxonomy for automobile disorders based upon a single under- 
lying spectrum of style or mechanical failure; there are a hundred quite 
difff^'-ent types of fault-electrical, suspension, fuel system, cooling system, 
arr^ forth. This analogy is continued under the next heading where we 
k 4 a1 the attempt to match treatment to handicap. 

At the moment, consider the situation if the procedure for fixing an 
automobile "handicap'' Is successful only in the hands of people with 
certain brain waves, of an unknown kind, and In certain latitudes and 
longitudes, the exact limitations or these being unknown. Then we would 
have an approximation to this situation with respect to special education, 
except for one further complication: we would have to add that the history 
of the particular car would interact with the treatment independently of 
the symptoms. In such a way that it alters Its efficacy significantly. These 
enormously powerful further complications are what make the medical 
model (which Glass rightly criticizes) and the automobile model (even 
more clearly a characterization-although a less prestigious one-of the 
underlying model in much special education theorizing) completely In- 
appropriate. 

Given the control of teacher personality, cultural variables, and 
client characteristics over whatever feeble little Insights we have had about 
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successful treatment, and given in addition the incredible distortion intro- 
duced by the diagnostic scandal, it is clearly wildly Inappropriate to proceed 
on what I call the Mechanic's Model. We must get back to the simplest kind 
of investigation, of the kind outlined, in which we work out from scratch 
what variables are crucial. This practitioner-oriented, success-respecting 
approach is far further from actual practice that most practitioners realise. 
It is, I believe, implicit in Glass' anecdotal example and general thpust. 
But it can be seen from general considerations to be essential in all cases j 
where the intersite variance is equal to or greater than the intertreatm^n]/ 
variance at a given site. 

The Matching Model 

Arter and Jenkins and Kavale and Mattson have, as Glass says, effec- 
tively put the nails in the coffin of the most popular treatment ideology, 
that of matching the diagnosis with a particular type of teaching. Looking 
at the teaching style-student learning style efforts, equally fruitless, we 
should surely have learned something that would avoid making this mistake 
again. 

Let's consider the analogy with the automobile mechanic. If 1 find 
that my engine is having trouble inhaling enough air to put out its usual 
power, I could of course treat the condition by adding a supercharger to 
push more air into it. This would form a nice entry in a cookbook of 
matching treatments to performance deficits, a kind of industrial revolution 
version of homeopathy. But since the failure of my engine to breathe is 
due to the fact that the air filter is plugged with dust, the treatment will 
be (a) unnecessarily expensive, (b) unreliable in its own right, and (c) event- 
ually unsatisfactory when the filter becomes even more clogged from 
accelerated dust intake. Of course, sometimes this kind of approach will 
work; if there is not a spark in the cylinder, replacing the sparkplug is just 
the right thing to do. But, as the psychotherapists have long argued, 
symptom-reduction does not provide a long-term fix. The psychotherapists 
may have been wrong in their particular case but it is certainly possible 
that the analogous point is correct in case of special education, as it is in 
the case .of automobile mechanics. The point is that the underlying model 
makes extremely serious assumptions which we have no good reason to 
accept; of course it is attractive to think that if a child is defective fn per' 
formance dimension n then training in performance dimension n will im- 
prove the situation. But it may not improve it at all, it may improve it only 
in the short term, and much more important, the time and resource cost of 
that intensified treatment may produce such side effects as loss of attention 
in other areas which are far more serious than the gains in the treated areas. 
In a word, the argument for mainstreaming. 

Not so incidentally, it is just as well to remember that schools serve 
more than an educational function, from the parents' and students' points 
of view. It is more sensible, in evaluating schools, not to confuse the great 
importance of education of the pupils with its sole importance. The other 
reasons for having children in school (e.g., babysitting so that their parents 
can work or get a breathing spell; socializing so that students can acquire 
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friends and patterns of social behavior; and learning how to survive bore* 
dom, petty tyranny, and bureaucracy, etc.) may well be more than enough 
to support the existence of schools; even if they teach nothing. Serious 
evaluation of special education must begin at this point or else it will find 
little to recommend present practices. Indeed, some considerable case could 
be made for the bad effects, particularly in terms of the reduction in sense 
of responsibility, that attend upon special education classification and 
attention. 

lmplicatio?Ts for Training 

Gene Glass gives us the story of Ms. Russelt; and we can learn from 
it. What we learn is largely negative. What special education teachers need 
to learn from it is the positive side: the skills of the successful teacher. 
The sooner we start the process of learning by role modeling, doin^^research 
by analyzing successes (and, of course, this carries over ihto successful 
teachers of normal and gifted pupils and administrators), the Sooner we are 
likely to be able to move in a useful direction. 

Implications for Research 

Although 1 have already outlined some general conclusions that are 
highly consistent with Glass', I want to make a few specific points, as 
much for the sake of discussion as because I think they are correct as 
stated. 

In looking for variables that may be descriptors of successful treat* 
. ments, it is as well to remember that these can be of very different ontolo- 
gical kinds. For example, time-on-task may turn out' to be much more 
powerful than any handicap-specific teaching style. It is attractive,* especial- 
ly if one is committed to the medical model instead of a pragmatic orienta 
tion, to think that some "respect" is due to the symptomatology; in fact, 
the only respect that is due is to the worth of the child, above all other 
things, and if the handicapped child can be helped better by somebody 
who is an expert at maximizing time^on^task than by somebody who is 
an expert at tailoring treatment to diagnostic category, then it is immoral 
to go with the second approach. At the moment. It seems clear that time- 
on-task is a better bet than any tailored treatment (except that providing 
auaible material to 100 percent blind people rViight reasonably be excluded 
as an approach). The second kind of variable that possibly deserves a spe- 
cial mention is the holistic measure; perhaps the morale of the classroom 
or group is a good example. The fact that holistic measures are somewhat 
intangible and undoubtedly will have to be judged by persons among whom 
the agreement may not be very high, is unimportant^ A reasonably intelli- 
gent graduate student can see ways of handling both difficulties without 
committing the typical absurd mistake of the researcher who concludes 
that the absence of interjudge reliability implies the absence of any valid 
judgment, or that the absence of an operational definition excludes the 
presence of scientifically important variables. 

Moving from these suggestions, one can envision a particular type of 
research which 1 am not sure has much of a track record as yet. We might 
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call it "cue-hunting," that Is, a search for what it is that the skilled teacher- 
reacts to. C.A. George infers that expectations are -a key variable in Ms. 
Russell's classroom-management tefchnique. This is a typical nonoperational- 
ly defined holistic variably connected with the sdcial structure of the class- 
room. If we have Ms. Russell look at videotapes of or actual classrooms run 
by other teachers, selected carefully for their representation of a range of 
this varioble, as we interpret it, do we find her in fact scoring them high and 
low depending on the amount of this variable, given reasonable stability 
of other variables? What else does she respond to, when asked to put aside 
all homage, to pluralism? That is, when asked what is different between a 
classroom she is observing and what she does and likes to see done, as 
opposed to what she woijid impose on all other teachers. Suppose Ms. 
Russell goes out sick; we videotape the last session of her class before she 
returns and show it to her. What does she react to in the scene? What does 
she take steps to do as soon as she is in the room again? This is where 
much of the great discoveries are to be made, not in trying to work out 
what Is going on in the child's cognitive, or for that matter, perceptual 
system. 

The second point I want to make about research is that the study of 
fields like special education, where the effects of the various treatments 
CXB very slight and occasional, is in a sense not a special study at all. Glass 
makes the point that it is probably pretty typical in the behavioral sciences. 
But 1 want to make a further point, which is that the appropriate research 
and practice and policy procedures here may be much nearer to correct 
ones than in the relatively "easy pickings" fields that many of us either 
inhabit or believe we inhabit. In short, if we find the right policies here 
(think back to the policy about narrow definition of taxons I mentioned 
earlier) then they will, I believe, pay off better in normal research than the 
sloppier policies which we can, so to speak, -get away with there because 
of the size and simplicity of the effects. 

Implications for Evaluation and Policy 

I conclude with two points for discussion. Just as realistic evaluation, 
and policy based on it, must take into account the noneducational dimen- 
sions of the payoff from schooling, whether for handicapped, normal or 
gifted children, so the noneducational aspects of special education must 
be given careful attention. Guilt reduction Is by no means the least of these 
and involves the guilt of parents for doing less than they feel they should 
at home, the guilt of teachers and administrators for doing less than they 
feel they should at school, and the guilt of specialists who are less success- 
ful than they feel they should be. All this guilt tends to support segregated 
special education or de facto specialized treatrrdn^. We may as well address 
It directly and ask ourselves whether psychotherapy for parents, teachers, 
?nd specialists rather than segregation for the children may not be the ap- 
propriate treatment. 1 belie e that no recommendations about the abolition 
of ED-BT (Arter & Jenkins) will work until we address these guilt feelings 
directly. 
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It seems to me that the evaluation of special education, in particular 
the evaluation of mainstreaming vs. segregated instruction, and indeed the 
general thinking about it, simply involves making the mistake of supposing 
that it follows from: 



Mainstreamed children do better than children who are not 
mainstreamed 



that: 



all handicapped children should be mainstreamed. 

The two most serious flaws in this, and they are extremely serious, 
are, first, that it completely disregards negative effects on the other people 
m the mainstreamed classes, effects which everybody knows are sometimes 
very serious and which seem to me to have received rather limited attention; 
and second, the possibility that a solution that works well when a few 
students are mainstreamed (for them) will not work well if a large number 
of students are mainstreamed, because it will pull the level of instruction 
down balow the level they would have received in segregated classes. I 
very much hope that future research on special education will take this 
kind of point more seriously. It connects up with the initial problem we 
discussed, that of sloppy diagnosis. Suppose that a certain proportion of 
children diagnosed as handicapped are actually so different that some 
special treatment would be better for them, but that we are actually dia- 
nosing 2x percent as falling into this category. Then we may well find that 
mainstreaming will yield better results for the diagnosed group, because 
half of them should not have been diagnosed as handicapped; but it will 
yield worse results for those who are in fact handicapped and who need 
special treatment. 

The pessimist says that a 12-ounce glass containing six ounces of drink 
is half empty; the optimist calls it half full. I cannot say what I think the 
pessimist could say about research and practice ia special education at this 
point, but I think the optimist could say that we have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to start all over! I hope that the Wingspread Conference will be 
remembered as an important step toward the new start. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION: A SYSTEM TO MEET ITS NEEDS 
Robert B. Howsam 

Whether from a national or world perspective American public schools 
must be viewed as one of mankind's greatest all-time endeavors. That it has 
fallen from grace over the last quarter century and, in particular, over the 
last decade is evident, however. In this it is not alone among institutions, 
but that IS a small consolation. Because much of the nation's way of life 
has been built around it, all citizens, directly or Indirectly, have a stake in 
its well-being. Every possible effort should ^be put forth to know its condi- 
tions, understand its situation, and take such actions as are necessary to 
restore it to health and effectiveness. No other institution now existing or 
likely to be created has or is likely to have the capacity to solve the nagging 
problems which our society, past and present, has created for>^hjldren, 
youth, and, particularly, those who experience handicapping (igrtditions. 

In his 1978 report as President of the Carnegie Corporation Alan 
Ptfer pleaded for the protection of children. 

No nation, and especially not this one at this stage in its history, 
can afford to neglect its children. Whatever ^importance we 
attach as a people to expenditures on armaments, to programs 
for older Americans, to maintaining high levels of consumption 
and to a hundred other purposes, the welfare of children has to 
be our highest priority. Not only are they our future security, 
but their dreams and ideals can provide a much-needed renais- 
sance of spirit in what is becoming an aging, tired, and dis- 
illusioned society. In the end the only thing we have is our 
young people. If we fail them, all else is in vain (p. 1 1 ). 

From a societal point of view the one common effort that is put 
forth in behalf of children is the educational system, upon which our 
highest hopes have rested. Unfortunately, it is showing strong evidence of 
afiing, fatigue from being overburdened, and disillusionment from its failures 
and the loss of its earlier enthusiastic support and high level of public 
trust. Wo have little reason for hope or expectation of a renaissance of 
spi'' t in the rising generation if its school experience is less than fulfilling. 
Short of the necessity of shtft. survival, no program for the 1980s exceeds 
in urqency the need to reconstruct and revitalize the American system of 
common education. 

. . . €Of>temporary edueattonal critics on both the ri<^t and the 
left agree on one thing: all is not well in the schoolsTNot only 
are schools not going to be allowed to rest on their laurels, 
but in a time when public education is being attacked from 
every side, there are no laurels left to rest on (ERIC, 1980, 
P 1). 
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Nor is there any basis for attributing blame to the school systems for 
whatever may or may not happening In the schools. Despite genera- 
tions of change schools have been altered only cosmetically, Unless they 
were almost divinely Inspired in their original form, changes in the broader 
society almost by definition would have ensured the inadequacy of our 
schools by now. In fact, an initially simple and unsophisticated system has 
been allowed or forced to grow in size, complexity, and responsibility but 
not to make adequate adaptive changes. 

During this period, according to Max Lerner, the schools were "re- 
ceivers in bankruptcy" because other institutions failed in the exercise of 
their functions. Schools have been charged with many other functions, 
such as racial Integration, not previously carried out by any other institu- 
tion. Thus there is little point in either blaming or exonerating the victim 
or the perpetrators. The challenge is to make the schools responsive to the 
needs that exist and are assigned to them. 

In 1968, then-Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare John Card " 
ner delivered the commencement address at Cornell University. Under the 
guise of historical fancy he had man creating Institutions and making 
strong demands which the institutions could not meet. He commented on 
the fru5tratlon~so caused as follows: 

Men can tolerate extraordinary hardship if they think it is 
an unalterable part of life's travail. But an administered frustra- 
tton-unsanctioned by religion or custom or deeply rooted 
values-is more than the spirit can bear. So increasingly men 
rage at their institutions. All kinds of men rage at all kinds of 
institutions, here and all over the world. 

In his projection, the raging brought down the institutions and created a 
new dark age from which there was gradual recovery. Ultimately— 300 
years later- wh?n historians are trying to reconstruct what happened, one 
conclusion is as follows: 

... If society is going to release aspirations for institutional 
change-which is precisely what many twentieth-century so- 
cieties deliberately did-then it had better be sure its institu- 
tions are capable of such change. In this respect they found the 
twentieth century sadly deficient (Gardner, 1968). 

Gardner's remarks appear be highly relevant to schools. The aspira- 
tions for education have been high but the capacity and resources for 
meotinq them have been inadequate. Still to be confronted is the issue 
of whether schools are capable of meeting either expectations or needs, 
especially when those are heightened or Increased. 

The title of Gardner's address reveals his thesis that two kinds of 
people contribute to destroying institutions: "Uncritical lovers" fail to 
make objective analyses and necessary adjustments whereas "unloving 
critics" take advantage of weaknesses to undermine the system. The message 
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is clear. Only supporters can make the adjustments necessary to continued 
effectiveness. Critics may spur them on and heighten their resolve or dis- 
courage and disillusion them. 

EDUCATION: A FLAWED SYSTEM 

The American system of education is composed of many elements, 
each serving some purpose and making some contribution. It has developed 
over time and maintains itself in a steady state or dynamic equilibrium by 
interaction between and amon&.the elements. Each is constrained by, condi- 
tioned Dy, or dependent on thb state of the other units (lUiller, 1978). 
Thus no unit is responsible solely for conditions within itself, other units, 
or the total system. If major change or regeneration is needed, attention 
must be given at least to all the mejor or critical elements. 

The education system has developed over time in response to pre- 
vailing conditions and forces. Unfortunately, the system lacks a substantial 
capacity to respond to the challenges that it now faces. We need to delib- 
erately redesign the system to take into account current conditions. Failure 
to do so with some sense of urgency will put the system as we know it at 
risk and result in piecemeal improvisation with catastrophic consequences. 
The piecemeal approach is the one that has ^een used with such disappoint- 
ing rf?sults. 

SOLUTIOMS OR ALTERNATIVES 

The problems of our schools may be either partly alleviated or greatly 
exacerbated in the future by changing social conditions. Predictions for 
the near'future generally are negative. Whichever the direction, however, 
the problems will not go away by themselves. 

In the absence of major changes In the system it unfortunately seems 
more probable at this time that there will be major defections from support 
of the existing system and large-scale resort to other systems by people 
who have the resources to do so. The further such processes are allowed to 
go the more difficult and unlikely recovery will be. The option of with- 
drawal from the use of public schools and resort to private alternatives is 
built into the rights of citizens and well established in both custom and 
law. Since the separate but equal principle was broken by th^'l 95 A Brown 
decision, the establishment of private, usually church-related, "academies" 
and schools has been widespread, especially across the south (Nevin & 
Bills, 1976, Time, 1981). Catholic private schools, long the main alter- 
native to public schools, have reversed their decline in enrollment. Cur- 
rrmtly, about one in 10 students is being accommodated in one or another 
form of private schooling. Not clear at this time is the effect of public 
school efforts to provide different forms of schooling within local systems. 

Cosmopolitan or Tribal 

Education in early America, as in other cultures, was village or com- 
munity based. The school was a primary institution serving the locdl com- 
munity along with the other primary institutions of home and church. 
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Its purpose was to preserve and transmit culture; it was change resistant. 
The teacher was an agent and a part of the culture. Such materials of 
instruction as there were reinforced heal ways. The great success of the 
McGuffey readers, for example, lay in their contents which were broadly 
acceptable across America. (Some fundamentalist schools now are using 
these historic books; T/me, 1981.) Their intent and effect were tribal as 
opposed to cosmopolitan or global. 

American schools did not remain tribal or village in orientation. 
They changeu as society changed. More and more the influence of primary 
Institutions gave way to that of secondary institutions. Transportation, 
communication, congregation In cities, and other influences made the 
"global village" the dominant reality. As people became more congregative, 
more mobile, more influenced by secondary rather than primary institu- 
tions, their horizons broadened ar^d life space enlarged. Forced to accom- 
modate the diversity in their students, schools no longer were able to limit 
instruction to the various tribal values and family beliefs. Broader value 
systems had to be adopted. (The struggle of the Hutterlte communities to 
maintain their ways of life is instruc'^ive in this regard; they chose to resist 
and to continue a tribal model.) 

These emergent conditions were pursued excitedly by American 
society and the schools. They were not without problems, however, and 
under current stresses the problems have re-emerged with vigor. Margaret 
Mead (1974) highlighted a major issue. 



Teachers cannot-if they wouid-give up their role as the offi- 
cial instruments of change. Nor can they, however much they 
would, completely assuage the anxiety which this role arouses 
in the hearts of parents who are forced to entrust their children 
to them. . . . 

Are the children not only to be led into a strange world, but 
led there by someone who Is [in their view] morally irrespons- 
ible? (p. 381). 

Many issues are related to schools' effectiveness. Others, however, are 
related to the influences on children of both instruction and the general 
conditions of schools as an environment for children. When the school 
system addresses its problem it will have to keep in mind the distinct trend 
toward retribalization, toward we-they distinctions {e.g., the constant 
reminders of the "moral majority"). 

Suboptimal Institutions 

From their beginnings to the present schools In America have been 
suboptimal institutions. This is to say that they never have had a reason- 
able opportunity to achieve what was expected of them and what they 
aspired to do. In simpler times the primitive institution met the needs of 
the society reasonably well, largely because it had the back-up support of 
the other primary institutions (home, church) in the intimate setting of 
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community. Too, it was permitted to serve only compliant client^; those 
who did not get along well in either learning or behavior could drop out or 
be dropped out. School learning was not considered to be 'essential for 
everyone; children were economic assets at home, and there were many 
ways of getting along without formal education. 

Such an .approach to educational opportunity was rooted in the 
beliefs of the times and religion. The individual was responsible and ac- 
countable. If he (a female's opportunities were even more limited) failed 
to make opportunity or take advantage of what was available it was his 
responsibility and one that he could not transfer to the people who tried 
to help him. There was, in those earlier times, little awareness or acceptance 
of the part that sociological, cultural, and economic influences played in 
the disposition of an individual's life, of the system of forces that fashion 
the individual. Such insights were for the twentieth century. As they 
emerged, new concepts of responsibility were fashioned: The individual 
had the right to a chance and others had the responsibility to provide the 
opportunity. 

The new demands on society and the school derived directly from 
this movement (and from the growing importance of forma! education), 
particularly when issues of human rights reached the courts. From the time 
of the Brown decision, courts increasingly took into account the social and 
cultural conditions that were handicapping to individuals and insisted that 
efforts be made by governments and institutions to overcome those handi- 
caps. Unequal conditions required compensatory opportunities. 

Use of the principle of exclusion, that is, keeping out of the schools 
those children who presented the most difficult problems, persisted 
throughout the first 300 years of public school history. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws eventually made its use less widespread. At the same time, such 
laws officially constituted the school as a custodial institution (one which 
the clientele are required to attend) with all the challenges and problems 
that the condition engenders. Under the compulsory attendance mandate 
more sophisticated methods of exclusion were initiated. Special education, 
intended for handicapped students, increasingly became the depository 
for learning-reluctant and behavior-problem children. Multiple track sys- 
tems sorted students by ability or performance. Vocational education 
relieved academic instruction. And suspension and expulsion were resorted 
to when behavioral compliance was a severe problem. Each mechanism 
was designed to restrict the range of problems which a teacher had to face. 
In the interest of all students and teachers, teachable groups had to be 
maintained and the conditions necessary for effective teaching and learning 
had to be preserved; otherwise, all suffered. 

From the Brown decision in 1954 to the present, however, the prin- 
ciple of exclusion has been challenged and its use progressively restricted. 
Rejection of the segregated system of education for black children led to 
desegregation, court-ordered integration, school busing, and other prob- 
lems, however. Subsequently, attention shifted to culturally different 
groups with emphasis on multicultural and bilingual education. Public 
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Law 94-142 mandated schools to mainstream students with learning handi- 
caps into regular classrooms, to the extent feasible for them, and to provide 
a contractual individual educational plan for each. 

Although they are thoroughly defensible as a matter of public policy, 
these actions impacted heavily on school systems. One is reminded of the 
admonition to "be sure that [the] institutions are capable of such change" 
(Gardner, 1968). There is every reason to believe that schools were not 
designed to handle the whole range of educational problems in regular 
classrooms, even when special services are added. In consequence, both 
regular students and those with handicapping conditions lose out. Role 
load and stress problems are created for teachers and morale problems 
are introduced. At the same time the public is given ever more legitimate 
reasons for "raging" at their -nstitutions or defecting from the system. 
They achieve the latter by removing their families to communities that, 
by design or accident of development, have a low incidence of such prob- 
lems, or by seeking tribally protected p.'*lvat8 schools. In either case the 
result is a higher proportion of problems and a less tenable situation in the 
schools they leave behind. 

Three conclusions can be drawn with considerable certainty: 

1. Handicapped and educationally disadvantaged children and youth 
will not and should not be dispossessed of their gains or -::tisfied to just 
hold the ground they have gained. 

2. When the introduction of new responsibilities lowers the capacity 
of public schools to maintain or improve the conditions necessary to effec- 
tive teaching, and learning, the option for alternative education will be in- 
creasingly exercised; so too will be the support for public economic relief 
for those persons who exercise their option for alternative education. 

3. People will not forego the once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for their 
children to be educated and have access to all the advantages that such an 
opportunity gives in our society. 

The situation seems to resolve itself into a choice between solutions 
to the problems that presently confront the public educational system or 
resort to alternatives that, for many persons, would be disadvantageous if 
not disastrous and would change the face of American society, for better 
or worse. 

Recently, Alberta, a Canadian province, commissioned a study of 
conditions supportive of effective education because one of its m ijor 
cities, Calgary, and the province itself, were perceived to be in trouble. 
The Commission made extensive use of literature generated in the United 
States in arriving at what it termed "Some Generalizations/' They seem 
particularly relevant here: 

1. The time a teacher devotes to formal instruction (classtime) and 
to essential, instruction-related activities {preparation, evaluation, 
counseling, tutoring, consultation) has a decisive impact on pupil 
development. 

2. The fewer the number of pupils for whom a teacher^-ls respon- 
sible, the greater the potential for pupil development* 
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3. The greater the diversity of pupil profiles (educational, social, 
and behavioral characteristics) in a cfass, the lower the potential 
for pupil development. 

4. Teacher stress and dissatisfaction is directly proportional to the 
number of pupils taught and the range of their profiles. 

5. The climate within the school and the system has an indirect 
yet strong influence on pupil development (p. 96). 

The Fact Finding Commission addressed itself to situational variables that 
influence the effectiveness of teachers. Not addressed under terms of the 
charge was the question of what difference the preparation and competence 
of teachers make. That this is a fundamental issue is readily agreed among 
educators. 

Effective schools demand strong teachers working in situations where 
the conditions for learning and teaching are favorable. Our school systems 
have never come close to meeting such conditions, and the situation has 
been exacerbated by the developments of the past three decades. Most 
serious of all, perhaps, is the problem of properly trained and educated 
teachers. 



THE PROFESSIONS 



In any area of human service an essential is personnel with the trained 
capacity to perform the services. After that the need is for a situation with- 
in which the services can be effectively and efficiently performed. In pro- 
fessional service areas these two conditions result in the estaolishment of 
two components: 

1. The profession and related support personnel that provide the 
services. 

2. The delivery institutions within which client and professional 
practitioner are brought together and the services are performed 
under the most favorable possible conditions. 



Although they are highly interactive the two components exist 
separately. In the case of education this results in (a) the teaching pro* 
fession(s) and (b) the schools, with each a complex system in its own 
right. 

Quality education depends upon each system being properly or- 
ganized and developed and properly interrelated. When the school sy*>tem 
appears to be functioning inadequately it is appropriate to examine each 
component and the relations between them for possible flaws, ineffective- 
ness, or inefficiency. Such an examination at this time yields strong reason 
to suspect that both the teaching profession and the school system are in 
need of redesign and redevelopment. Clearly, the systems and their inter- 
relations are markedly different from those in other areas of professional 
service; they deviate markedly from what students of the professions 
consider to be sound principle and practice. This suggests the need for 
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serious study and corrective action, particularly in light of the crisis situa- 
tion that confronts the schools* 

Professions are variously defined oy different authorities in the/ 
sociology of occupation although there is substantial agreement on th6 
basic features. Each deals with one area of essential human need (health, 
freedom, education) for which it is given societal responsibility. The critical 
criterion, however, is the possession of the expertije necessary to perform 
professional responsibijities. The Commission on Education for the Profes- 
sion of Teaching described this expertise as follows: 

3. The profession collectively, and the professional individually, 
possesses a body of knowledge and a repertoire of behaviors 
and skills (professional culture) needed in the practice of the 
profession; ^uch knowledge, behavior, and skill normally are not 
possessed by the nori-professional. 

It went on to add, 

4. The members of the profession are Involved in decision making 
in the service of the client, such decisions being made [and imple- 
mented] in accordance with the most valid knowledge available, 
against a background of principles and theories, and within the 
context of possible impact on other related conditions or deci- 
sions (Howsam, Corrigan, Der^emark, & Nash, 1976, p. 6). 

Cyril Houle (1980) described this characteristic as 'They are deeply versed 
in advanced and subtle bodies of knowledge" (p. 12). 

The complexity of the knowledge and skills required and the decision* 
making and implementation responsibilities demand extended preparation 
programs, usually on college or university campuses, and, in the case of 
mature professions, lead to a practitioner's doctoral degree (e.g., M.D«; 
O.D.; J.D.). On completion of an approved program that includes some 
form of internship the candidates take board-type examinations. If and 
when successful they are licensed by the state and may practice the pro- 
fession subject to its standard of ethics and practice. 

Because of the complex knowledge and technical bases integral to 
the practice of professions, society grants to each profession the right'and 
responsibility of governing its own affairs in the puolic interest. It is de- 
clared by legislation to be a profession and given the fights, privileges, 
and responsibilities pertaining thereto. A professional board is established 
for that purpose. Preparation program standards, licensure ^recommendation, 
ethical practice, and other such matters are placed in its hands. In the past, 
lay citi^ens were excluded from such boards on tha grounds that thvjy 
lacked the necessary expertise to participate. Recently, there has been some 
reversal of this practice as interest groups and legislatures have tried to 
make the boards more responsive to public need. The basic principle of 
professional autonomy in technical matters has not thereby been reversed, 
however. 
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Professions are universal phenomena with national flavors; state legis- 
latures delegated their control largely to the professions as they are organ- 
ized. In the public interest they need to be free tp quest endlessly to im- 
prove practice and knowledge. Therefore they do not lend themselves to 
folk-wisdom limitation^. By their nature they have two sources of authority: 

1. The right to practice in any given situation is conferred by the 
cl'ent or an employer acting on behalf of clients. 

2. The how of practice is derived from the profession and from law, 
where relevant". The client is provided only those options which 
the profession accepts vvhile the' practitioner is accountable to the 
profession for competence and ethical tjehavior. 

Often not recognized by those persons who compare and contrast 
the various professions is the extent to which they are predominately 
crisis or developmental in their day-to-day practice. All professions have 
both dimensions, which may be represented graphically by horizontal 
and vertical lines, but they vary markedly in their emphases (see Fig. 1). 
Medicine and law may properly be viewed as high in crisis intervention 
whereas teaching would be perceived primarily as developmental. Because 
developmental professions are much mare subject to client negotiation, 
folk^wisdom, and personal opinion or preference interventions, professional 
authority is weakened. The on-going nature of services tends to make the 
more developmental professions highly institutionalized and administered. 
Schools and institutionalized nursing care appear to be of this type, and 
this situational variable impacts heavily on these professsions. 

Figure 1 
f mphasjs ffi Two ProffJiSfons 




Teaching as a Profession 

Occupational sociologists, using the characteristics of professions as 
criteria, classify professions in a hierarchy, such as the following: 

Older or full professions: medicine, law. academic, clerical. 
Newer professions: engineering, architecture- 
Emergent professions: social work. 
Semiprofessions: teaching. 
^ Unrecognieed pretenders (Howsam et al., 1976, pp. 6-9). 
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Commonly they categorize teaching as the best single example of a semi- 
profession (Etzioni, 1969). Though members of the profession can quarrel 
with some details and some interpretations, the classification of teaching as 
a semiprofession at this time cannot be seriously denied,, 

On the other hand, teaching by its very nature is a professional act» 
In addition, developments in research over the past decade have brought 
teaching to within striking distance of the main criterion of professions 
from which all other criteria eventually derive and upon which alt rest: the 
possession of a validated body of .knowledge and repertoire of behaviors 
and skills that are required of all practitioners as the basis for practice. 
A strong case can be made that an adequate base already exists and that it 
will be constantly strengthened over the years ahead (Coker, Medley, & 
Soar, 1980; Denemark & Nelli, 1980; Denham & Lieberman, 1980; Kratz- 
mann et al., 1980; National Support Systems Project, 1980; Smith, 1980). 
Those who are skeptical or outright disbelievers are so on the grounds of 
the adequacy of the validation, the tightness of the coupling of research 
and practice which is necessary before practitioners should be a:>ked to pay 
serious attention to the base. When rigor is imposed little can be said with 
confidence about effective strategies of instruction. Other students of the 
profession are much more impressed and confident. They recognize the 
relatively loose coupling but believe that the nature of teaching defies 
prescriptive findings and leaves to the teacher the task of using the enlarged 
repertoire In the sensitive and creative act of teaching. Teachers understand 
such limitations and would not believe high levels of certainty in research 
findings. 

It seems plausible too that those professions that are primarily de- 
velopmental are less able to be definitive about the appropriate intervention 
at any point in the on-going developmental process. This in no way allevi- 
ates the responsibility, however; it gives a longer time perspective and more 
alternatives. 

Arguments aside, every profession owes to its practitioners as com- 
plete as possible a repertoire of knowledge, behaviors, and skills which they 
can use to give direction to their work. Not to provide this repertoire is to 
force them to depend upon the knowledge and skill they learn from experl^ 
ence. 

A far greater problem for the teaching profession than the insuffici* 
ent validation of professional knowledge is the absence of any strong 
tendency to want or use it, even when it is readily available. This lack also 
may be characteristic of developmental professlrns. There is a strongly 
entrenched tendency to teach as one has been taught (modeling) and as 
one has learned on the job (personal experience) (Lortip, 1975; Pigge^ 
1978), It is believed that little is learned from teacher education, other 
teachers, or the supervisory efforts of principals and supervisors. Given 
this attitude, the establishment of a professional basis from examination 
and research will be delayed, frustrated and denied* 

Undoubtedly some of this behavior can be attributed to the state of 
the art in the teaching profession, but it no longer can be so explained 
entirely. At least some of the influence must be sociocultural. Primary 
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institutions and professions tend to live uncomfortably together. They 
generate tensions because one is culture preservative and change resistant 
whereas the other is change oriented. From their childhood and school 
days teachers may have learned the futility of risk takmg within the context 
of school and community where p/otests against actions tend to carry more 
weight than proposals for action. ;fhey may have lea-ned, too, that adminis- 
trators and school boards are se^isitive to criticism and community dissent 
and think more kindly of teache/s who leave them free of trouble. 

• Recruits to teacher education generally have not been the most 
secure persons or the risk takers. They have been predominately upward 
mobiles of lower socio-economic status and first-generation professionals. 
To date the teaching profession has shown little ability to protect such 
people from community disapproval even though they as teachers may be 
perceived as both competq^nt and right. 

It is likely that tM failure to clearly delineate public and profes- 
sional functions also has contributed to the delay in building genuine 
expertise in teachers and confidence in that expertise. Tension between 
citi/ens and teachers more often arises over what is taught rather than/?ow 
ft is taught. Rightly or wrongly, the public, through state boards of educa- 
tion and local school boards, controls both curriculum and textbook selec- 
tion. The strategies of instruction, however, properly are the province of the 
profession and teachers. The distinctions between what and how should 
be kept as precise as possible. Further, the profession ought to negotiate 
more latitude for teachers and more public understanding of the difficulties 
teachOT face when students identify with the global and space village while 
their families identify narrowly with the tribal or village perspective and 
want to set limits for everyone. 

In any event, and whatever the causes, to date there has been little 
progress in the widespread profe5sionali?ation of teachers. The conditions 
out of which this tendency arises deserve concentrated attention. 

The Organized Teaching Profession 

Professions, in order to institutionalize their services to society, 
must be organieed. Tf?aching has a long history of organization: The Na- 
tional Education Association dates back to 1857. Countless other organ^ 
i/ations reprf>sunting teachers generally (e.g., the American Federation of 
Teacheri) and specialists within teaching by levels taught, subject areas, 
services {e g., guidance), ar\d other distinctions (e.g., administration) have 
developed. 

Given that most teachers are employees rather than in private prac 
tict?. their organizations tend to be preoccupied with union-type concern<;^ 
such as salaries and conditions of work. They also try to represent the 
education profession in matters of public policy. The many special interest 
organizations often are at odds with each other and with the general mem^ 
bership over matters of special interest. 

Of greatest concern is the fact that at national, state, and local levels the 
organized profession has made little headway in winning the prero^^^atives of 
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self-governance and regulation that characterize other professions. It is not 
that efforts have not been made. 

In 1971 the N.E.A. developed a model bill for the use of state associa- 
tions in their pursuit of legislation to establish teaching as a profession. The 
goal was vigorously pursued for a time but then the pressure seems to have 
been relaxed. California and Oregon passed professional practices legislation 
and each established a board or commission with substantial autonomy. 
A majority of the other states have boards but they have limited powers 
under the state boards of education; the legislatures did not give them 
autonomy. Thus, for all practical purposes state boards of education and 
state departments of education make and cdminister policy relating to 
the teaching profession, such as criteria for teacher education, licensure/ 
certification, and professional practices. The organized profession may 
have influence but it does not have control and responsibility. 

The same state board and agency are responsible for all aspects of 
the public school system in the state. This may be the greatest single factor 
in the failure of the teaching profession to mature. Whenever the interests 
of the teaching profession or teacher education conflict with those of the 
schools there is a strong tendency for the interests of the schools to be 
served. If, for example, there is a shortage of tegchers in a given area permis 
sion is given to employ teachers on emergency certificates. The very authori^ 
zation of such certificates attests to the semiprofessional status of teaching 
and downgrades it a profession. At a minimum it says that anyone can 
teach, whether professionally prepared or not. 

Similar problems exist in the accreditation of teacher-otiucation 
programs for which the state board of education is responsible. Customarily, 
almost everV four year college in a state offers a program of teacher educa- 
tion which has state approval. Some programs may have as f6w a$ a single 
professor of education. Politics, funding arrangements, interests of other 
programs in universities, and other factors combine to eliminate rigor in 
the program-approval process. 

At the national level gre^ progress has been madt* by the NCATE 
Since the mid-1970s in strengthening the national accrediting process. The 
process now Includes the strong representation of teachers and consider 
able rigor. Unfortunately, in the presence of mandatory state accrediting 
processes NCATE remains voluntary and unable to touch nonparticipating 
mstitutions, which often are of greatest concern. 

Clearly, the education system needs a strong teaching profession and 
appropriate mechanisms for participation in the governance of its own 
affairs. Anything less will tend' toward continuance of a semiprofession 
im\ suboptimal school conditions, 

TEACHER EDUCATIOIM 

In his introductson to the 1974 N.S.S E yparbook on Teacher Educa- 
ttofi the editor wrote. 
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One common theme emerges from a number of the chapters: 
teacher education has burst its bouncis. The task of preparing 
\^ teachers for today's schools exceeds the resources, that is, time, 
money, and personnel which society has allocated. Further' 
the preparation of teachers is imbedded in an institution, higher 
education, in such a way that little serious Improvement is 
possible (Ryan, 1975, p. xii). 

Probably a more accurate statement would be that teacher education is 
Straining at its bonds and, in the interest of schools, society, and the teach- 
ing profession, those bounds or bonds must be broken. 

Teacher education was broifght to the United States from Europe ih 
1839 when Horace Mann started the first "normal school," an institution 
especially designed to prepare teachers for the burgeoning common schools. 
Secondary school teachers at that time were not in great demand and were 
recruited from academic programs In universities but without benefit of 
pedagogy. Over ,the remainder of that century teacher education grew in 
the normal scho'ols and, also, was introduced ijo universities as courses for 
secondary teachers. In the latter part of the ni'neteenth and the early part 
of the twentieth centuries, normal schools Increasingly became teachers' 
colleges and, eventually,' state universities. Almost all colleges and univer- 
sities established programs, schools, or colleges of education. By 1972-3, 
-^ome 38 percent o^ajl undergraduates in the nation's universities were in 
teacher education (Clark & Marker, 1975). Within less than a decade enroll- 
ment dropped to a quarter of its peak level as a surplus of teachers de- 
veloped, the equal rights -for vVbmen movement opened up all avenues of 
education and employment to them, and the Impact of other social and 
economic factors was felt. 

Teacher education's half to three-quarters of a century experience 
on campuses can scarcely be termed years of glory, unless glory is quan- 
tified in terms of students. It has been disdained, exploited, and constrained 
during the entire period, and disadvantaged systematically. 

Higher education is inherently uncomfortable with professional 
^ schools and -^^the discomfort increases as' the hierarchical ranking of the 
^ profession decreases. The semiprofesslons tend not to fare^well on the 
campus, a condition they share with lower order disciplines. Teaching 
has been* In a most unfortunate position.-Because Its practitioners teach 
^ ^^jubject^r-eas—theyj^ highly dependent upon courses in the arts and 
sciences for. two-thirds to three-quarters of their academic requirements. 
The faculty members teaching those courses, however,^^often manifest ' 
, ^disdain for elementary and secondary, school teaching./' Education pro- 

fessors are left with about one-quarter of the bachelor-degree credit hours : 
within which' to develop the "professional culture of teaching." This situa- 
tiob Is hig>ilv constraining In the Instructional modes which education 
faculties can use. In this sense it has burst its bonds more' than any other 
professional school. In the decade of the 1970s research and development 
^ activities rapidly expanded the knowledge and skills base of teaching while, 
at the same time,, an array of new and vastly more- effective modes of 
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instruction was developed, tested, and demonstrated. The continuation 
of severely limited instructional time and financial resources prevented 
the use of these .instructional modes-protocols, simulation, laboratory 
exercises! clinics, and internshlps-and led to frustration with the forced 
'"continuation of lectures, field experiences, and student teaching. Concur- 
rently the challenges to teachers In the schools grew more serious year 
by yea,r. 

When normal schools merged with or emerged as universities it was 
not without concern and trepidation on the part of both teacjier educators' 
and, representatives of the disciplines. The one feared loss of control and the 
other loss of academic respectability. Agreements-^vere^CDade^ O^e was, that 
teacher preparation would be "an all-university^ responsibility." On the 
surface this agreement recognized the obvious: that teachers were •bo.th 
academics and professionals and the whole university had lo participate in 
tbreir education. A more skeptical. view might be that it was a power move 
to ensure that the academics would be in the majoritySnd^ would have 
control. 

Whatever the intent, that situation became the reality. All-university 
teacher-education councils were established and made responsible for 
racommending programs and requirements. On many campuses teacher 
education as such lost control of ^its own destiny. Campus control and 
state certification requirements prescrihed-what was to be done. Academic 
professors, through both their univf oities and associations, actively pursued 
their interests and opposed the professional interests in politics as well as 
influence. 

Comcidentally this all-university-function phenomenon may have 
driven education to emphasize graduate studies In which the colleges are 
permitted more freedom to initiate and control. Even here, however, they 
have, been driven into the arms of the graduate schools and required to 
retain academic rather than the professional controls. . ^ 

The impact of all-university control has continued and has been 
effective in keeping emphasis on the subject-matter preparation of teachers 
(this need rarely, if ever, is denied by professionals) and minimizing peda- 
gogy. 

There Is simply no doubt that the decision has been made to 
consider teacher education in the college or university as just 
another undergraduate major for students ... teacher educa- 
tion is a service for undergraduates akin- to an intramural pro^ 
gram. 

. . . The credentiaiin^ of the prospective student has been ad- 
justed so that, at the secondary level, it Interferes not at all 
with meeting general education requirements and establishing 
an arts and sciences major and minor (Clark & Marker, 1975, 
pp. 76-77). 
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/*///)//(' / ^iuv(Hn)i\ A SystfH)} (t> Mtux tts NfH^f/s 

\N\)o{\ polii'y (^nll.'i hw (•(MU^immii UuwUvi tuhiroiU)!) witlun i\ \u\c\wUn 
niMjttu) |)MHH<ut», niul whuh up i«y til) \mvm\\ {\\ tlu-H pumu^tn \)\o oinpiod 
hy tho mmlotnu^ IntMiliy, tlu) u»(iolioi 0(l»ic<Uiot» pu^niofn rnn ot^ly %u\Un 
\iim (MMiMuirni K h roiultMniuHj t(» MifuM ficinliiy, lowoi oMhM. instiur 

ployi»r. . • 

oMonI m)Ct)V4iMy lor r>n.3(MivPiu»;iN. |ust iv\ (ill oihoi fully uninlilisluHl pioloN 
•.iiins hnvo tjunfi, ||h'; oppionch is bonu) puMnviod oiul jinnnolod ni this 
ltint> IIh> uli'itacfos (iu> suhMiUMiol, howovoi. Mniiy colloqoH niuhinivoiN(tU)?^ 
th:ii (Uo involviMl (liitxMly iu tncuMuiumhuMiion lock \\\v piopoi roinliiion); 
Un n loui ytJoi/ loi nhnnj Iivp ut yoot pitMUnn^ vK\^i\v\\cv in 

U»n»nUMUMl by tht> piopovil whirh, nv turn, \\\oi\m pohUrnl oppiPi(Uoi\. 
\\\U\\r NchiK)! 'iVMtMuv uihI moio hoduin (»l mlu(*ttih)n olr,o mo wjuy i)l nny 
[luipoHiil i\u\{ MUilij inisn tho iiUMliliroiUMiH ol tOnrhnis U woohl 

h(ivt> MiiinuN ocononiH' IiupImmiIduh Iui sMutloiiis niul mhIuoo .(h(Mh»j|'""'' 
ot ltm»(h)tn it,i (>iMp1oyiiii) tt»nrhot?i which thoy hnvo ptosPivml ovor iIkj 
y<Mi> II pnsi htsloty uivos (iny cUipn, sMohg (ojjimhih'o nuiy h^J niUlrlpntnd 
hom (lu> nr<uh>it)lr ptMnotWM>( ol hiuhoi t'tluOiUion tnvUtuiiuiis (mhI, ptM hnpn. 
htiiu uiiMo lK.nuds ol hiijluM (mIuomUom I H)«l!y, o\m\\/(\\huvi mo 

hot untloimly fomnulliul to hii)hi)i I^ViJls ul piupauuion not minujU upon 
how thpy shouhl Uo m*hMiv<>(|. " ' 

NtJhoiluHoss iho ptPsn to piovldo tomiiois with llu> nvnilnhhj p'^ih^n 
Monnl ruliuu> p, slionii llu> miIiooLn mo In duspdUih' iuk»(I id tho uUiol 
oIIphuI hy pni%nniu)| with iho ttnhunt (ntpot^Uy (o donl wuli tho (HMuliijons 
tlu.Mo Iho lock ol iiusi in nuch t>K|miti?M^ howov()i\ nnd ol donlio i(j puinuo 
It piMphvsjnii ^ o 

MouoMHiiss ol tlu> dtlluMiltioji. nwnionoNS Ui niow-ini) ol tho imcoHsity 
to pxpomi tho "hlo spnco" fivnildhio loi tom'lwM pi^dtntion VMd'oMtionnl 
oMituiuotionn (oorhofj mo utuioii Iho liuMOtino t^pioiiuun i iMjuhonionijJ. 
,Hiil^rnulii houiN. lo:H'ht>i txhunition ojUjjujiiu^HtffC tho Ansorla 

Uofi ul ColhHMh (Mill Schools ol Ulu^^rfTioti n UiiivoiHiliON nnd | nn.tl 

Ouutt Colloijo*. (tiul Av.ocintotf P\iA\o UnivoKitlos, mo (!0(nit\Ulitm iluw 
solves It) MKjvodi pihointuN itutlmivo oi t>K(iltt?ilvo ol i\ yom ul intoinNhip 
(h M'hoidN !|onu> ol iht» nwinthof UiMitution?; mo InitintiiH) •aii'h puMlidtnn 
on ihoii owi» iind itskUH) (ho nun kolplnoo hn/fiul of tho poot puM)i(Un 
iU ivinn out [j\o ijoud i 

lo Mi|!ipoii now |jio()tninN, tho |)iot!U)tois of uptiuunnij tom-hoj oducn 
tion 010 po|'ntinu out thnt tho ihno i)(von (o tonohinji podoijojiy in only d 
IfartMUi of ;tho tinio oihoi piolo\n(i)nn uivo tt» (Kluodtini) and ttdinliH) \hoU 
indurtooN :|n)itl) nnd Stiool ( miU)| (opoltod dint d looont ntutly In Moiidd, 
which MU'iyj 1)0 conMdototI ns to|)i>inon((Ulvt>, lihowotl thctt ttnichot luiltHiu) 
piouidiu'; lt|iivo hoon hold.dlinoM /onsldht In jiroijoidtion tlino fiotn \\y?\) to 
lO/i) wluM.'odn othoi piolosnfons (MM^oinlly htm) ?<hovvn modoidto to Idiijo 
innodw M|» itHjuiioinontv livcnncludinu thoii lopott iho duthoin (tointod 
out thdl \nji\)o\H mo MMjuliod to tdko 1,1)00 I'lock houtn ol if)tUiU(n(oii f)otoio 
(hoy indy k\\ Uu ihoit l(oo)tuini) oKdinlndtion Thh ()of lod oHcoodniho tunns 
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('nprthlu ol mtivunil iHo ^iiuwliH} chalUumos ol tlu> pul)llo iiohoohi cnnntit 
1)0 |)rop{H<Hl wilhhi iho Hkuu of tho timllllonol lout yj^ni oo|loi)o pnHH^nns, 
SiM)tmi o) JoltM it will ho ran(Hit^(/0(l iluit, unllko Ihu oihiit piofosidoni^, 
lOMi'hiiHl In tvvo |)i()(o:(siohs uithor ilutn ono Imhuiuju) tlur uuuthor botit 
wmUnxwv xm\ iMofmj^lotinl.Ji Is ihiti utiitiuo duul nuiulMunont \\\\\\ Mtnlnn 
(lu> l)(>iuLn ot loui yuui proiiutms boyoiul tokMrtimu. 

Nni only Is tufmhof (uhioalluii hntulloappod jntModli tunu nllO(Uilii)n 
Intl, (iIho, It uois iJio lowtmi luvoj of huuHoii. \\m\\\ tm\ Ott (lOUO), (n n 
(unuiiuiltH) Jiotiuji of jaoilhui ol futulini) In liuyu (nsiliullonti, luwo fouiul 
ihn( 11 Is <HMnnH)h puKitiCM lor mvm to futui lom:hoi (nliicailon piogitHn?; 
rti iliu luwo.si lovtH, (Kul loi \inlvotsHNin to piovklo tom'JuM u<lu(mllun with 
loijy IuikImhi ihnn ii u^^ouinlos. I lioy lopotiocl, 

In H)//n R tH>nt i)nly to h^Mrurt w lumH\oi u<lu(ujiioii 

rdiulliiiJto lu Iho U.S. Thoi.Wiirt loHS thonluill tlu» (ivdtouo com 
.ol oolhHjlnlo insdutnion. It wos ov<m) llutn (hu dvorniio In 
puhliti K r^r.hoolN. whUih Wi»s $h'iaO (p. lOO) ^ 

Ap()ii)iuinl (lOiU) connnontod, "Wtiilti tho iiVDhigo mmi\\ (uint ol rUiHlunts' 
tiunlnuil udur.fUiofi h» $20,000, tht> nvomyo uoni ol tinmhoi mliHUUlon Iush 
(luMi ton poicoot ol ihot ftiiMio" ((), ONuniy, i|ii(il(ly piop^ui 
linn vmmx Ih) hmi ftt tho ptl(!o ?titii«}i mul li'){Jtiiuilon8 (iMMMMiiJOtly 
wiHlnu (0 f)(ty. 

It is nfUUiiil loi n colloiio thnt yoivUH n riiMOipiofoSHlon m<\ In tow In 
iinlvtJitJlly ninlu>s In mA< ioonhnm^.o tht,u stntus. I hus, colloyof, ol mUu^ntlon, 
whit^h n)i\y \n) otunnl/tul Hko prottniM()n9l «i:houl?., klontify v^iih tho uu\ 
ilonUo vnuiv (Mul tfiko on, nt loJiJit Mumtllalolly, tlio ^inllnno^i ol ilm ocmlooilo 
conununliy Biihsoijuontly, n r.ollouo lOnyJIiHl Utioll hoHil with it« own 
potiud I mnilty MinmhtMS inuiit «(lhoio to (UUUloni|(t j^nndonlH loi ptotnotlon 
find toiuiiu, HUMidnuls thot ornphMSl/o u^Htnuuh tit \\\kx m\m\m ol ttumrnni) 
jind ta>iv|(UJ- tin? two ni'omiMtuit \\\<\ utltlcrtl to nollO(}(»Ji ol odiitNitlon. In 
midiiion, duvolopinnntnl work IfMUiwiuiimhid in v^iluo, wlih iho c(M):nHjiMMmu 
ihni insuurtlon tjinvlinlos lowntti tlio (H)nvunt(oinil, m\ tho voiy <|unllty foi 
which odiKualon piofoj^sutt; v\\mk\ Ini known otitfUhndlno nnd Innovotlvo 
nio(li}?i of ttnuihlni) Inils to hppimr. 'I his condllion xUm not i)o inuiolitunl 
hy nudoin*;, n>m'ht)is in iho piolotUilon, oi thoTrm^onuty. 

In lnmrnioi\ ol du) (Utmloink; dhmlpllnoft, iHlucallon uontinoor* lo u«o 
tht> m^odtMina dnynn? putiorn (Mul It] litippod In thn tuUKlnniki procusijut; ol 
loviow \m\ {ijMHovfil. 'H<u:lu»loi, nuiMui's (ind doi!lO(jil doynuni ntu ofhiMMl 
(H oppt)jmd to iho jMolonedonol doclonUo (M.l),, OJ)., J.t)., ond, nliitnololy, 
(t)i lomthtMn, I J).)t lonchtMj; ttio yimlunt(td find onioi Into tmivico with u 
'luioholoi doyioo In i\\mn\ nil nonos, Ihuy yo loith with iho linjolfulot thnt 
ihoy (uo uiuloipiopoiod and nnij;t contlinio on to n nmstoi*« doyioo if tltoy 
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i{ iMMMuiiioiu i-mihcitu. NuviMiholosn, \\\ tho rlmisioom limy ^uojiivoii 
M\ lospDHjUhilitv lot o^ijioup'ol siiuloiUii lM)tn ijw) Iiini Hoy onjuiihof 
tnoMJ. no ilistiiuMhMi in itimio in o.spociunonfj juhI toj}f)nn};lhj|j(ios'l)o(W(UJn 
ihoiu (uul tO()r(ituH who luwo iiHjhoi douitms im\ inoio oxiMMlonno. Wluit 
tllsiinmnshos nw UntcfUMs in iho mMiKonnl huidoit <>( nliihi Huw-j mul 
• Minunoi schools itutlnw dilticnh yomji. Om would nxpoci odut-mion piofon 
sionols tr, Unrhuo such rondnion^i jnloltMohlo 

Nono spodks lo iho tom'hoi of.mi(nlny n (UnMoniio. AilvnnciuldotiiooN 
qonnurlly nio lot iiUf)oi inlondoni.s ol schools, jipucUtlhU ruoo oons\ill(inH, 
'^ucli ,(N f.choo| pnycholoiiisPi, nnd would ho tmichoi mhuuiuxs nnd (nohi;;' 
'iois I hip., iho pinciMionoi oponly In kiuhI or? taHpipiolojinlunnl. 

tlifipfUilY in UainiiMI (MuI mlo^itlon Imuwoom pi<ict((ionois tmil 
I'KUusMMs, which Is not found in innuuo proh>s:;lons whoio till inmnhoii; 
htivo i\ (locli)uil dmjioo. is n nHt}oj piohloin In woiKlnti oui oHoctlvn c^iininis 
hold colhihoi.tt ion in Iho piopoinilon ol hmchpp; Not hnvtnt) sluuod In tho 
lull pioh»SHjon<»l cuhiiiP with llm noiuloctotol pinctltlonoM^ of tho piolns 
'iion, colliMio piofossuin hovr> dimcnliy HMMmni/iiM) the nl)lllly ol puic 
lihoiUMK (0 contiihuto to tudnoo!;* Hold oxpoHoncos oi on c^iinpu,^ innipic 
tioii Muiujil io?;j)mM (s not (hoM}l)y onuoiuliiroil, 

lom-hoi mfucntion .-ind tho nuichlnn piolon!;l()n nio Miffoiini) f'oni 
•iovoiu (IhmlvonhiiiO in tho tntoni inoikolplnco. Ihoovidonco Inho duiouitlc 
dochno in tho cjunhty ol 'dndont.s ontoitnu mul (iniduntinii fioni lonchn! 
oducdiion 

Iho piohloiTi hns oliomly lutd i\ voiy diKtiiihinu ofljuM Schooln, 
cothHios ond dcpnittnont?; ol pducfitton oro now soloctlni) poton' 
tuij mluciitof't hoin (inioiui ilu> lodst ncmloinlcnily inlun(f>d 
popidddons npplyMH) (oi mWi^wo mindj^sion. Ih(j iIik'Hhm in 
m-iHlondc skills ovidont in (ho npplutont pool ostond^s. htiin on 
udlod fio:;hin,in lo iiuiduntino sumfpiij who ino|oM>d In io<ichoi 
Mducdtion (Wfuivci, laat. pir ()0 (>|). 

WtnivoiSi K\m inVlndo vniUKis )ndic(doi!i (d (junliiy thoi hwo Imlo lotun 
lo( (luostion 

. It IS douldlul thoi <iny simpio chmioo in ftuichoi odnciUioiV oi mjj 
solocdon pioconscs Wiuild hovo u nwijoi inipnct on thin iiuiul. Iho prol) 
l^'HOi oto doop loop.d in nocuny, .school?;, tho piofosMon, collo(im ond nni 
voisihDs, ond tho oconeunic Nystoin, S'cluuds woip Noitously donuHjod whon 
ihoy just then fondy occosn to tho loituilo MJCtit)n ol Urn lolont jiool •) lotn 
HUH) (o lO/l) (ho poicontmio ol fioshnion woiihmi chru)SMM) loochoi udnco 
tioii dioppod hoin lUl jmicoid to jtiM ovor |0 poicont Duiino tho s^uoo 
poiuul dio piopoition noloctini) hnsinosji. modioinn oi dontlstiy, low. ond 
t'Htl'HooiiiMi fippKiximotoly tii/)lml (ChiOhU-h of Hiijhm hhn\Hmii li'l/O). 
ilHs nhiK olono could muHMint lot noich ol (ho diop, [ c(Uiondo coiulitionn 
»n todchinji oio n rtxijoi focioi, pMillculoily In lohttion lo incoino lovoln 
in othui pKdoNtijoo'i ond Iho n)o|oi tiodoi;. Conditions in dio puhljc ncluxds, 
•aich OS violonco, o»Honlp: on (om-hoin, Iniinoul, and tlu) fiicioofOnn difn' 
cKlty hnditui nnd.sfdctJoh inoko youno poopio woiult condidly (hod choicinj. 
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()\){) uoiu'lu'iion jiuoins Jiinlltu>t)lu. {)\\\m ix\\m[ cm i^tJ MUJtiinod, 

ocluiw<ul ihu sc.iiooln will n nioHranulo ol dhtuutslm'tlon ntul (liiiolU'c 
WiU) Any option oihtM \\n\\\ p)()fo!ir.i(^iuill/att()n lo \um liulo (lulo 

poiH.loni {'{ipm-iiy tolnM)i()vo iho nUiioUon. 

I (In tu)! mtinn to tuptofmni \\m\ (lunlliy n( ionchuni, ihoh piupoto 
linn,- o\ [ho cnntliilnns inuloi which thoy wotk iho (jnly niiji|ViM(uun 
Viitiublo tiT 'u'huni ollurtivonoiir, (Hiiooook, H)/G). I nutinlftin, rnthoi, iluil 
in cnininon wnh nil iMtJoH of pfolos?;U)nnl hunuiti lanvlco nndonvnis i\w 
{H\{HU)\\on onnMpiiso will (h) htjsi. whol II Is mktKl in iKi wImh^ Ihd Uilont 
KMjiHMul (s piupuiud to ilu) hliihoHl puf5iUl)lo luvul In thu most ollucilvi^ woyy. 

THr: CH:)Veni\IMENY 

Undol iho U.S. OMinlliuilon (ho UK\mi\\ ijuvoMununl li; not runpnnsi 
loi pdiMJiUion, Undot tlui \\i\mu\\ wolfnto (Jluutm, howovui, u \m 
powoj to initMCodo, i\ \\{\\\[ iluu lt hiu; lonn oxoichMnl, Moio than nny othot 
sotiiro It luis imtMi losponslhhi foi l)iankltu) tht) ox(^lt*M;ionniy pthujlplo. In 
NOcalojiuj It ?;onijlu lo ooiiuci tluj inluMico:} o( UKtiKnilon to mlnotlty 
iuul to ptovido t'oMiponsotoiy op|)t)Kiinlty for pooplu who hml \mn\ dhi 
mlvnntniH'd thuiohy, In ;u) dointi it loi<:ud sooloty to (H)Mm to yilpj; with (tK 
t:onrtJr»t^i <>! l<nU>Hty, inoiolity. nnd luiinonity. Prolossionol «dtu:ntorn m\ do 
nothiiHi luH Iniul mwU oHotts Umuma thtiy m)0\i\ with otn pitdossionnl 
C()n\nMinuint?» nnd olhii:'J. 

1/6 tlio nxtoni, howovoi, thnt iho fotluiol uf,tal)HshttuMU iipjmt,:; nnd 
ovoiloidn thtJ odiirntlonal nytitotn, It nutfit.nccupt Itiisluuo of rofipo(u;lbiHiy 
foi (Ujnttjtlotis. I 0 pimtt? hiinKins ol tho nuionltudoof fUM^h protiioms 

iVi \\L I, inihllu I riwJM dostitpmntlot), nnti lMlin()t)nl oduontion tipon 
*;chiH)kjm£Miim^'*^^''*'wn^ onfUntnt) ihoii ciipnv.liy to Iwindlo tlu)tt\ h to 
thik tho wlu)lo (KltK:iUion ontorpHso, It Invittui bunikdown of tho fiysttMu 
mul iht) dhdlluslonniunt nnd inyo of th» pttl)|ji:. A Mm:hinvollinn plottoi 
conltl not do it htutoi. 

\ m llui inoiit pnit tlui fmkuol Mtitltoililus hovt> Ignoiod tho utintMility 
of tom:h<ns nod t<HH:hoi odtication nnd nintlu wmm piovl;;iun for nuiuntch 
on tonchinii nnd olftMUivo srhoolint). In tho Into lOOQ?} tijn IJotnontnty 
ModolH j'lojtxM nuKlu n notnl)lo (ionlilhiitlon by Kottltni lt» titotlon slonlfl 
rnnt dnvotopniuntJi. Tho I I f proiimrn foi n tlnu) piovidod (HhmU nssLstniUM) 
to tinkuuo(] tonnhoi (uUicMtion piutitmvt!;, .Protoui^hj for tomVhor irnhdruj woin 
duvotopod. Moo} incof^tly iltn Nmlt)nn! Soppoit SyjJion^ji l^toltmt, nr. part ol 
tlin OflKHJ of Spoolnl Idocnlion piogtmii of {]ymu to i\mm of oolloijo?) of 
oduonilon to tovlftti ttJocluM piof>ninilon pioiiroaiis, Um ptovidnd touhtiltuil 
njunstnncn to collntjon to fnollitnlo obnn(}nfi. liW) ContorjJ hnvo ptnmtod 
V. losonu^h on it>m5htnu nnd ihn TonnluM' Corpii, n piotM^n) to trnin tnrmr city 
odticnilon poMiOfuHd, \m portilfUnd lonij |)oyond tlio tttiiinl llfo of tonchm 
iHlucntlon pjohuuji. Tonchtrr Cnntnrji, on tho othor hnnd, worn divtMtod 
(twny Itotn tho !aip(M)it of tonchor oduonilon. 

Connidothu) tho nuiiinitodo of tho tmod f(n n vnstly uparndud tonchlnii 
piofo»?j|on nnd tonchor odticntion. tho fodorni oonirlboKon hnn boon 
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disappointing. This is particularly true in light of the responsibility that wa5 
incurred by. federal intervention into previously relatively stable school 
systems. The government's first acts should have been to assure the develop- 
ment of expertise through research, .development, and basic teacher prepara- 
tion. 

The Federal Courts 

The federal courts, which are responsible for interpreting the Consti- 
tution and the law and ensuring that their spirit and intent are followed, 
frequently acts as the nation's conscience. The last 25 years has seen the 
notable exercise of this responsibility. However, courts do not have the 
means for action; at best, they only can order others to act. When Congress, 
state legislatures, and local authorities fail to act the courts may be called 
into play. They can order actions/^A/hich are based on jaw and principle, 
but the orders need not attend to niomentary practicality. 

Governance is best when it is tarried out through governance mechan- 
isms. Then the ideal or desirable isVnediated through political, social, and 
economic processes and results, usually, not in the best among all possi- 
bilities but in the best possible at the time. Under court order the address 
to problems is direct but the solution often may have to be indirect. If the 
problem of schools is rooted in their organization or in the quality or 
preparation of personnel, forcing the system to assume responsibilities 
that add to its problems only leads to the deterioration of the system, at 
least in the short run. Bilingual education and mainstreaming with indivi- 
dual education programs are examples. Bilingual teachers and regular 
education teachers with knowledge of handicapping conditions simply were 
. not available; nor were the class size and other conditions necessary to the 
successful implementation of bilingual and mainstream education (see 
generalization on the diversity of pupil profiles in Kratzmann et a!., 1980). 
Resources went into the implementation of the mandates. Crash short 
courses and inservice education that were totally inadequate, were put 
together to ready teachers for their new responsibilities. Basic teacher 
preparation, however, went unchanged. 

•Society, education, and the teaching profession are indebted to the 
courts for ensuring the rights of all children to equal educational oppor- 
tunities. There is reason for concern that the courts have not been able or 
seen fit to enter the processes at higher or more general levels so that 
problems could be addressed at their source. Wise (1981) addressed the 
problem of school finance interventions by the tourts. He advocated that 
the federal government step up its efforts in educational research and 
development. Like so many others, however, he neglected the question 
of how the results of such research would get to those who must use it: 
to teachers through teacher education. 

State Boards and Departments of Education 

The control and operation of school systems within a state custo- 
marily are delegated by the state constitution to an elected or appointed 
board of education. The legislature provides funding and makes laws 
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pf()j)():ioH l<H)l(ilrttl(>n. 

Not only tlo uoiu houixhi ol mtiioniion (un i y rOf}po(U{il)IIHv for llu) 
soh(H)ls hul, niso, ihoy nio M)tMK)nsil)l« lor umchor odiiduilon ond iho (uniJ 
futrttion of iom:h(M8. Thos, tluiy dolutmlno tl^o n«ndi\nlH for lonolun (Klocm 
lion nrul (ippiovo thu piounims of umi\\m uducniioo, TiHUJhliHi m)i llflcmos 
nio ititauid on du^lr mithoii/iulon. iimU um luiii n dopniiirufnl of odiiontlon, 
■onurtlly homlod by o continlsslontir, whiolt Is (ho l)or<?mu:inilc, mliohUsU^ 
ilvo ain\ of ih« Um \m\n\, A tlWisloP wUhit) d.uulopoMi.nonl Is nniponslblo 
Joi nxuiuts of todohoi odiHUtiion and oorilllcuuiotK Tluino rtrrjinoorruMUs, 
which \{m.\\\ Iti hod) iho aohoolf. m\ tho tomihlnn piofy^slon cornl(nM"^(i^' 
ihrt cootiol of iho mmi polioy nuiiiliHl body aod (MrpdiilHirmlvo niionoy, 
mlvuftho '*soitdpiofo*;&loii/' No piofosslon m\ roolii'O lifi potoolhtl If It in 
iMulot tbu s^MOo oontrol sytitom Uki losiltodoo which ft mmh 

All stiiiofi rihoiitd dorluio looohlny a piofosslon. Thoy'ahoidd ulvo to 
dio oiiinol/od piofosslon (UHHrol of luul lUsponstbllUy for Ihu pnjpnriUlbi^, 
Itmnmjrjj, im\ suuuliuds of Th« nutlioiny for pr<dtiji8ioool p(«'oMc« 

rihouid oonu} flOM* ilio |>u)ftmloo. 

Iht> smiu bonrd'r. losporislblliiy should booonfliuui lo d)0 schools tnul 
ih«l( cuiilouln. Thoy niso Iioold \m ui«ponsll)lM fot ilui iHfii(ftiuU) of nonifj 
(!«i.os U) (H)ntu^l Uiu (uu^llfioudons of lonchory In mm of ^mU^\ contpo 
lonc.o; l)ut dio piofoiijilon should control wlio Inuionioo « toaclwu ihunigll th« 
Itrnnsii wluiMHis tlu> should control nssiiinntont of tho mchm throunh 
tho mttflcttto, d ii lU) {\m\m. Sor>nr«tlon of. tho prof«iiti(on fiooMho o()orn^ 
tion of tho HohoolH h mm\ik\\ to onsuru duu tho intoioMs of ilio ptofotislon 
mo not oconon\kmlly or od\o!wli;o subordln«tod to i\mo of tho schools 
tn tho Inioiosls of soivfnu short, tcrn^ problon^ji. i tfoctlvo schools rmndro 
« nttbtni profo«jj|on M thoy tiro to soifvo dui public lo iho niotU fovornblo 
circunir.toncojL fiio circumstoncoit oro tho lOMiiooslblllly of tl^o 
PM>fosNU>nti 010 nodonol ond (ntonuitlonol In scope orul ?»o tronsconif any 
fdoto ot loool boundarloK. 

Local Schooi SyMonu ' 

loco! sclu)ol syKtomtuiopoot tho or\KinUotlonol fudtotn of (ho stoto. 
A school booid wltft on oppohdod .i>iofostilunol suporlntondont boodn tho 
syntonr, ond dopondtnu on tho ril/o of tho .ly^toni, niso lioodSiMX o liloroichy 
til lltu' ndnilninootohi *ond codio of Jdoff poiBonnoh Tho roKinvnslbillty 
occouninbllHy syraoni Is clot;oly |)ottornod oftor dim of l)U»lnos$ ond hulus 
ny: Iho oilnunltilrotou ond jiupotvlsors wf^o Hoivo In duny^toin hovo tokon 
" odvoncod dmiroon ond rocolvod coiilflooioii ihrou^b nuidy In doportinonbi 
of oducotlonol adndnlstrotion and suporvlslon In colloooa o( oduontion wluoo 
ibV» fundanionlahi (d tho proiirani.^ cloiioly porollol thoso of IjuslnoHjt adntltHs 
tiailotv I lido or no auoniloji h paid to tho dhdlncdon l)oiwoon oryanl/a 
lionti that omploy toch?ilcal or ~rulo diroctod omployoofi and diono that 
oiiM^loy profotijiionoU wHh outsldo mium of aidhorliy tor thoir cornpo 
io(\co, fho Htipoilor HtJiK)idtnato roltulon l,i ompb.r^sl/od. 

loadortihip and cilnudo. in tho ^ohooln, aro \\u) rojiponslblllty of fnJncI 
pahi wl\o alao aro oxpociod to luiporvlim and ovalitalo toaclMMs, Throu()lK)ut, tho 
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rhiiimMoiiNlic ot tlM» piolossions, 

(luntul to (uivo OHpoiUMioo (IN ptoiMUionuiri i)t)Uiio thoy piop^uo (oi niUmwn 
Ui\\Hm, nhhoiiyh tin? uunltly of (holi ^^Hpononro is noi rtwosf.mi, InMsnuich 
piOMtom l(M (Ulininhituttion ntuT siipoivision usuully ('onttiinn litllo 
(H no liiMluM :,tuUy o( UMu'lumi, th<> iiKuhuiins ot micIi pioiimins ocfjuiin 
m> midmoiuil- tonrhiim onptMliMJ (nuiio t(>siimotiy (o ilu> omplutMs (h» 
mImMUsdotion in Mirh piutimnu) Vol pi tiuiipals (uo MutulitKi to 
viso.iuul ovoliiotp tjwu'JiiMs, <iiul sijptHVjNoin 010 oxpciMnd U) piovulo lo?;lnuj 
UowM nnti citiiuuiliiin m^ilNUinro to Uwhois! Afln\ims|intois mi m\HH 
visois |ik(» tom?luM!i, 010 tixportod to Ofioioio moio liom o loiiltiiootod 
lolo oiMi ouiluvNty hoM? thon lioiii iiofiu«ii oxpiMliso, I his lololioo (lonioons 
i\w M)lo til ti'orhoi, dooinphosuiiHi tho piolossionol ond oinphonuiiui iho Mih 
oidinoU^/woikoi lolo 

Ihoso ohsoivotioMs nio noi iolohdotl to dhpoioijo oiduM otlminisiio 
tor. ni toot'hoin lloihoi; thoy oio loooiu lu oiuplujsi/o tho lort (hot tho 
•A/'doin IS (oully ond iln^ poisons Itllltni tln) inlt^s oio vlct,in»s ol thon dohni 
lions nnci iho piopototion In) thoin. ? 

SCMOOLsS 

Initiolly, srhoolhotiMis wt>io tmo lomu l)Uildliu)s, ooch with o tonrhoi 
A% t'oinmniutios giow, tho srhot»lhonsos hanuno n>ll(HMions of lonin?; in 
whM'h noch loorltoi wos M>lotlvt>ly Isolotod ontl ootonoinuos, f ni o<hidnis 
tiotivo puipusos, ono tiuirhoi wos noiiuul **piiiu:ipol*' ond ossiniH.d supoi 
vivory losponsihilliios, mvM olohoiototl. tliis oi lonuoniont ronUiuiod OHt'opi 
tlKit Iho piMHMpol twonuiolly rrosod toorltuni ond odniiniHloiod full tuno. 

Oospito cun'odtMohlo t>xpt»i iinontotion with loom loocldnf) ond opon 
cniuM'pt sohtuils tluJ onotoo(^hor, onoinoiu niodol piovoils. Iho c^nstodiol 
M*hnol tli»s Iho totu:hoi |p tho (^losroooni ond piovontSMixtoiu;ivo pooi inioi 
o(Mion onil onlloiilol o^lotions' AtklilKHuilly, it pioohidos tho olloi;tjvtMnu» of 
spociitli/od oxpoitiso hy MihjtHM ossmnmont jn .stjcondofy .soluuds, 

Undoi ilM' inffooiHU) ol pioiioiON ^uvh m 1 itlol, tho omph)yinoni o( 
loot'fuH oido'i WON tnitiotod oi»d lios liuiioosod t)v(u tfio post two d(irodos 
IIjo ilovol(»pnuMM ond iiso'ol mdos oluno(Moi i/os oil piolosnioiM oii llioy 
inoiuio I hoy oon.soivo tho sttoifo ond oxponslvo rosouicos of diiori piolon 
sionol MMvUM's ond hoo thn piolossfonols fo» olhoi hiiuMionn (o.|),, losoMifh)^ 
Ai(hr. lit) not d(»volo() notiiiolly in fjoiulpiolosslonn. howovoi. Until thoio is 
0 ;.uhstoiUiol pudn-isionol oultino thouj is not otuJiMjh distonro ond dislinr 
lion to piovont tl'io loody lokoovoi o\ piofojinionol Innrtions l)y tho oidt* 
Whon 0 tokoovoi tluontons to orcm.tht? sonilpiofosMonols (i»jo(M Wut oldos 
thi% piohlom, otoni) with tho pt»isfstont doitUnonoo ol tho <^lossiooin sys 
tonu hos mood in iho woy ol o voiy doNiiohIo oxtonsion ol tho iiso of hnichoi 
oiilos In srhools. 

l'H>fonMons (hniortoiisilrolly hovo ihnJO luv(»ls of poisonnol poio 
iMolossionoi. piohisMonol, ond spooioltsh Potoptofossionols oio tioinod ((it. 
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(litmuion "ul ()K)(iissinnnls. PiofoijsloiuiU umi fully^niood onol lloonr^od 
U) pimUliu) U\ (iny omui of thu piolosiMoo. Sp^HJiolhits mu \m){m\im\\^ who 
htwo l(tkon |)os(i)Hulii«U> work In m <ito« of spoouiliy lot which ihtty lo* 
mw 0 (HtHonuu SpocinllHis sorvo m ooinuilunilii lo follow piofuyilonalK 
whor\ (;an(Ki uptjri. IhiH syiuoit) omhuius tho W\{\\m[ hwol of sojvlco ai 
jooht potuilhloooNl anil wnnto ol tdlooL 

Si'.hoolH itro In (luuiTtiMUu mn\ of Huch n nuilinti piol()Sj;iofi«l sytuoiv^ 
tuul of 0 woilv plaou thnl ptxiniU mul fnailimiot^ Uis oinployn^onu lo hil 
till ihls notMl will n^M*^i'^> <^ l^l^'HI of tixistini) (jonMrdinin on Iho piolon 
fiUm\\ (luvulopnuHU of tonohoiH, w now oignni^tiUon mul nihniHHMnmu syfs 
loin thnl is hnsod oti llio (v;8unipUun y\m Ihu uuu^hoi h \) prohiHslonal, tnul 
no inlutiuO looiijonU .Hon of tuihooh; ihni puiniliff lh(M)ffiJoUvo dufUoynuinf 
ol Um)h ol oxputUM'. tfHJohWond (loHlhlu i]Oh(U)lfi Iho cnpd 

ony io m^cominothuu sooh n nysunn inul to \nm lo iomihoiti tho lonclornhlp 
in tho ln?aimnjon tolo which is nppioprlnloly thohs, Without uwM ofiyHioo) 
ihoin mum lo ho iutlu oppoiltn^liy to provlUu (ho khul <in<l qitallty of 
sojvu'o which tho InultMiiyo vSchool clonuifuls. 

Hiilhur Gduoitiloo 

Stftio honnh; of odocoiion ato rospoi^slblo lot olomontoiy m\ soron 
doty schools ontl ihoii pioh>sHlof\ol ttwitors l)Ul hlllhoi oduOotlon In nu)«l 
nioto^i iintlot tho chtoction of o iiojuooto hojtKl. I hus, olthou ih tho io(|uho 
inonts lot loachot odtttuiUon (iomo ln^ni tho ntntonjontd of odiicotlon, which 
popody b 0 pio(o!*r<lonol doloitnlnotiott, tho rojiouicos ood oppiMtonltlos 
\tr iMonot^i too(;hoift conu} ftohi oitolluM hotly onil Ihioonit UiWUm oducotlon 
(0 loHUjtJo ol tho doy« whon tu)tnuil schooLi woto opototoil hy stoto IiookIh 
ol odiicotion loi iho oHpton?; (niiposo olpioporlny ioochuit; Ujn tho «chooU|. 
lo tholr wi.nilixn h((ihot odttcutlon \m\Hk^ (lonotoHy hdvo (ihosot^ to htiul 
itHichoi odiicotion at its lowoM lotn\ula lovol, a piactico that itdloch; tho 
low ostooin In whiclvonlvoinllloy hold loachor piopaiatlon. It ohui lOJiulis In 
tho oxjHoitaiion ol tonchtn odtioaiion, In loiclot) it to toinali\ an niulot 
UKuluato ptoiiioio, ii^ tho litiposslhly tow lovol of ciodii hoots avaltahht foi 
toachoi oducatioi\, tunl In tho ptufotoiUiul iionin^ont tjtvon to aH^i^I^i<<*>> 
aiiaiimt ondoMitatluoto slutllofi In odocntlott. 

lo ochjovo ai^y kind of Hyr»tonilc todouHin of tho |)i'oloy(on and tho 
n(ihooln thiN suaiHll'' hold on loachoi odncoiion will havo to ho hiokon. 
Iho louotioiotlon toust hoijln withiti univotslllos. difficult m It n\ay Inn 
loachot oducailoi^hwill hocOnu) ailotitiato only whon it H Itimlod aiul op 
oioiod a piolojisional nchool wMliin tho utUvoislly. 

CONCIUSION 

io tho puhlic odocotioo syst'orn aiul tho toachlntl ptoloHftlon ihoiu 
can ho idonttfiotl tantiiblos, osHtint})tion$, an^l f)iactlco{; which havo a i\h 
cotnihlu histoiy hut not a aoniptohoitftlvo iat(onalo» I ho tvVo luwoiiiownup 
UMioihot atui aio loploto with dyiifuocllo(\!l, which Hiulou^ly linpalt ihoh 
offoctivonon^, CotJinodc changoa oi losoutco infu^lonn hy ihonttiolvor, ato 
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WhotluM Www IN my rojninty to otTOinplish yitrh a (ot*k intunnlioi of con 
Mtlohililp tituilx Iho |Moros% ul thMoiiuutUoii nlnuidy H hu mlviin(?(ul. 
Otu' (Mn SIM' mkIumiuh)s oI {» nuifoi louotK lioin tlio ronunitinunis ol tho 
UKKH <uui li)/Os .)iul u l<M()osiMh> tlisdflotMion fioiii tlu^ (Hil)h(' schools 
which, il •.upfuiiici! I)y n?souici»%,. coultj occin voty lonHlly Iho pioconn 
(cciK i)n lis c.H h (hsiiilochofi ol ihtMnoic imviloiiml ohihlion ItMvo?; 
i» hu|hci c(Mu'ciHintion oi piolHcnv. hcluiu'l, cnnUcH d wwhw^h Ii H)(tlt/{i(joM. 
lOiikc?, (liSidftHMion nU)(P '.ocuilly mTOphihlo, uihI jncMitison thn oliimMiuil 
ol tiic |H(vnto school option - 

('t)im(cimi) *'Ucm u iuMul c. ihc lovo *illnii which wn tis n futoplc luivo 
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A HI : SPONS( u) \um w r u. iiowsam 

/(h Hiiifwr Smifmu) 

ovm-llnu) in losponse lu iho roiidttjons ond Iommjs of ihu Uitms" lnii'"ihu 
systfMn hns coino lo h;ivo o suhsinniinl liu:«|)m:(ly to loj^poiul lo ihu i:h«l 
liMUiPs II now ImJos, Nc^docl Is n (hHiboiMto systiunic nxloiutm which ioK(»;; Z'^' 
mu) <i(:coont (ho cundmons ol \\m limo ond dih; phico/' lltjchiomclo:; 
diMniinds nuulo (^n tho injnno schools nod iho schools' rosponsos lo (hoin 
I hu Ituost of iho dornjuKhl is loi odoomioiuil oppoimnUlds (oi hondicnppod 
clnldMMi mid youth. Quonion; Mow nio. .schools U) moot ihh (Uumini^ 
llowsiun diMitU|tiishr»s lHitwo(»n lh{» tcHK^hinn |)i()j(H5s(on ond scIkjoI;;. 
Schools iuo oiiiani/jiiions h\ iho dolivoiy ol odiicaiion. Ho looks to tho 
KMchMMl pio(0',sioh 10 ,iuiNWoi tho si^hools* InlotJt chnllonno. Whni doos 
lluwsoni wtsh Iho loochinn pioteion to <lo.> Mo wonts ijdo iMolossIonnli/o 
in thoj>o]|(d [\m this will iinprovo m oducotiomil dohvoty sysUMn Mo 
ompho?;j/os th.it piofossions on knowlodtio. Kt)ow|o(h)(» {s to profos ' 
Mons iis (oiC(? IS lo 01 Olios. OisUnciivo (tinotiofis ronniro know|od|H!,to do 
«ino ciiul oxocnto thoin, Ilio niondoto to o piolossbn to pinctico o skill in 
liu' iniorosT o.l sociotol vnlnos rosts on knowlodno. Wiihom dbilnclivo ' 
Monoi.tl knowlodiio ih,u corj Ix? (h,iwn on to moot jts function, nn occutio 
tion connol hopo to |)ioh>;,M()tuili/o. J lowsnin due; oyjuos ihot tho occupy 
tion ol lonchiiMj slunild' upoimlo lOi oducoiionol pMnitnms to tioin too(?hois 
l)ot!oi and sot tHiucoitonol Mnndoids foi cortHicmion. In olloci, ho tovoisos 
the policies thiit d>o Conont ropoii oii)uod lot. Ho wonts on mUonotnoos 
OMchMH) prolosslon m\\u\\ to mc^diclno, ond soos n knowlod^o l){)so os noctr; . ' 
in<i thill amonoiny. litt wonts ctionis to ijiv^to^ohots tho liqht' "to todch" 
i»nd to lonpocl IoocImms* dolinjtion of ''UoW^^to tootrh 

Ho i(icot)nj/os that tho unid li/T ()r(tfoss(onon/oti()n is lorui n'nd dis 
cussos thdhmiiors tho occupmion ftwtti mynHdu. Tbiis ho focuijos on (u) ox 
i^nint) knowlod^o; (h) onhonchod ottitfulos of loochots fiiininsi innovotions, 
(c) dm dov(^lo|)moiuul=nnfun. of tonohiiM), whicli lOfikos it difliculi to ttnns' 
lot.o into siondoi(lj/od lunciior^s, (d) innbllliy ol tho ocmipotion ol itUHihlnu 
to locnijt mombois of hi||hor sociol clossos whoso conuntmily stnndlini could 
onluinco tcnchors' otMhoiuy, (o) coiiOol of toochoi oducntlon cuiriciiln by 
Moto hoords ol oducoiion ond sitito dopotftnonts of oducoiiorj; ond (I) tho 
acodomtc o»s o|)|)osod to Iho pM>fo!{s(o{)nl chmootor of schools of oducotlon, 
. . Mowsnin hos (limlo o wcdl nqiuod |)loo lot loncliino to piolossion/ill/o. 
Hut I mn not iis sonouino ns ho ihot ovon If lom:hin(i woto to piofosslotwiH/o 
II would iKtvo much, d nny, olloct on tho (Mtjonl/oUon of schools or tho 
dohvoiy of oducndon. I bns(i this i^osslmistic vlow oit two considoKdlon's 
iluit Ptofosfior Howsoin doos f)ot iioni. Tho modol .of prolossionndsit! ho 
chows on is tho colloiiioj ontj insiltui1oitoli/od mound nn in<l(viduoll/od 
piofossionol chont t^ilntioti of wfuoh modicino is tho pn)i:otV()icjtl oxomplo. 
it is only oim modol ol ptofossloiwil proctico, ond onu iluii Is ropldly vanish 
inti iis hostjitnl ond othto honlfh cnuj oi(iqnl/«tions nio displncino iho doc 
loi'x oflico OS tho dolivoiy systom of modicol pioctico, Thoto nnt odioi pro 
fossionol modtHs and, In my judiimoni; ih(jy oro moro oppit)printo to lonolunu. 
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My other reason for a pessiixnstLc view is that,clients-children-are 
ignored. The most autonomous profession cannot determine its clients. 
They change os society changes. Schools have been transformed through 
time in response to changes in who goes to school and their expectations 
of schools. Schools should be seen in systemic relations to their com'mun-* 
ities, as Howsam pleads. Our communities have been reshaped economically 
and socially by the shift, of our society from an, agrarian to an industrial 
and then" a post-industrial society. In turn, the educational expectations, 
which parents have for their children and which children learn, have 
changed the system "inputs/' with major effects on teaching. (Time pre- 
cludes the.discussion of these effects.) 

MODELS OF PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 



My discussion of forms of professional control dravv^eavily on 
the work of Terence Johnson (19'J'2). Professional-client relations may be 
viewed as producer-consumer relatiojis. The professional is the producer 
and the client, the consumer. How a profession is controlled and by whom , 
depend on the producer-consumpf relation. The relation varies with who 
defines the consumers' needs anci the manner in which they are to be met. 
Johnson distinguished three prototypical forms: (a) producers defin'e the 
consumers' needs and the manner in which they are to be met; (b) con- 
sumers define their own needs and how they are to be met/and (c) a third 
party defines the needs and how they are met". Further subtypes occur 
when the control over the definition of the consumers' needs and the man- 
ner in which they are to be met are split between the contending parties. 

Producer Control 

In^this model, the definition of clients' needs and the manner'in which 
they arf met by the producer gives rise to vyhat is commonly xepxxed to as 
"professional control" in the traditional literature on professions. In this 
model, the profession is a cohesive group, a community within a com- 
munity, and members are agreed upon their professional role and the 
services they give as professionals. The professional-client relation is a hie- 
rarchy in which the client is socially dependent on the professional for 
service. The profession's authority rests on a monopoly of specialized 
knowledge which is drawn upon to interpret needs" of clients in a manner 
consistent with the socially arranged methods of meeting the needs. Neo- 
phytes learn the professional culture on which the professional, role rests 
during formal. professional training. 

The occupation has both a 'license and a mandate to controkits mar- 
ket. Occupational license is used here more broadly than the legal concept 
of license. It refers to .the power to define and control the work of the 
profession. This power rest^ on'the occupation's knowledge and the mem- 
bers' self-conscious solidarity of'themselves as a profession. The mandate 
comes from ,the public honoring of the profession's claim to alright of 
control over its work. Professionalism is a closed collegial systeyn perpet- 
uated by professional schooling and the colleague group.This system closes 
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ranks against outsiders to keep clients socially distant and, thus, highly 
dependent on the professionals. 

By itself the profession Is unable to exercise such extensive control 
over its clients. Its control is mandated, agreed to by'clients. What charac- 
teristics and conditions among clients support a mandate of professional 
control? The most Important is that clients are a large and heterogeneous 
group. Their number and diversity lead to social division and dependence 
on the professional. Their relations with professionals differ, as do their 
evaluations. They have little consensus on what is'^gbod professional ser- 
vice. Their lack of consensus further subordinates them to the profes- * 
sional and individualizes the professional-client relation. The recognition 
that Client A and Client 8 may share interests and experiences that can 
coljectively inform their needs is obstructed by the individualized nature 
of 'the professional-.client relation and its shield of secrecy. The shield 
mirrors the dependency that the professional establishes for the client. 

The professionally defined relation has been institutionalized under 
the norm of individualized professional-client relations. The codes of con- 
duct of "professionalism" express the norm and perpetuate it. Its effect is 
to intensify clients' dependence on profe,s^sionals with little guarantee that 
their needs will be met. Clients can only trjjst in the professional. 

Consumer Control 

When the consumers define their needs and the manner in which they 
are to be met, the professional relation corresponds to patronage. Patronage 
may be oligarchic or corporate. The first was typical of traditional societies 
where an aristocratic patron was the major consumer of a profession's 
service. The White House physician is a- current example of oligarchic ^* 
patronage. When a profession's services are used largely by a large cor- 
porate organization, we call the relation "corporate patronage." Examples 
are the occupations of accountants, army physicians, "house counsel" 
\lawyers. 

In the consumer-controlled model, technical competence is not the 
sole consideration in recruiting professions. The producers must be accept- 
able to the consumers; they should share the values and status of^the patron, 
be loyal, and identify vvith the patron; their business is to serve'the patron, 
The professional is part of the patron's hierarchical organizajion-especially 
in a corporate system-with a status and a role in the organization. The 
corporate hierarchy displaces the professional community as the significant 
referent group. Knowledge is important, but the knowledge that is valued 
serves the patron directly. Theoretical knowledge is downgraded in. favor 
of experience in dealing with the patron's probtems, and the patron defines 
what constitutes good work. To work in the service of the patron pro- 
motes a concern with the patron's interests by the professional. This attach- 
ment to the patron undercuts the development of the general ethic of 
"professional" responsibility that characterizes producer-controlled pro- 
fessionals. The latter, who are mandated to serve the public, have a sense 
of public service, although their view of who is "the public" may be some- 
what limited. The professional in the service of a patron tends to think of 
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the patron, not the pObiic. Such an orientation invites governmental restric- 
tions to insure that professional practice conforms to the law. Public trust 
needs a societal mandatg. 

Third-Party Control 

In this model, a third party defFnes the consumers* needs and the 
manner in which the needs are to^be met. It is a mediative relation. The 
third party is more powerful tfjian tfie client or professionals. The church, 
in medieval times, and state-proviAed social services today are examples 
of this model. ' / 

Third-party intervention extends services to consumers who other- 
wise would not have access to them. The effect is to increase the diversity 
of consumers and, at the same time, to guarantee clientele. The occupation 
tends to be incorporated into the organizational fram^ework of the third 
party; for example, government. Services are contracted arid pay is salaried. 
Affixing the occupation to a third-party organization creates dual roles: 
the occupation is professional in its role while its members are part of the 
third-party organization. A school is an example. The duality has negative 
effects. It weakens the occupational community by dividing loyalty be- 
tween the employing organization and the profession. Careers may be 
directed more toward climbing the third party's organizational ladder than 
toward acclaim within the profession. Practice, follows routines and rules 
replace judgment. Knowledge is less needed and less used by professionals 
in bureaucracies. Professional autonomy is undercut by the bureaucratic 
rules and restrictions on decision making. Bureaucracy tends to follow from 
mediative control. 

In a bureaucracy, when a third party exerts controls, the autonomy 
of professions is reduced and interests are deflected from developing a 
knowledge base for practice. 

Of the three models, the third most accurately describes teaching. 
The s^te has extended the services of schools to handicapped children 
and youth and it expects teachers to comply with this action. If teachers 
were to design a program to meet the needs of handicapped children, then 
the state would be less likely to organize a bureaucracy to determine how 
and what services would be provided. 
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HOW CAN SPECIAL EDUCATION BE COORDINATED 
WITH OTHER SERVICE SYSTEMS? 
Donald J. Stedman 

' ! ■ ' 7 

Special education is a delivery system that allows education to be 

provided in such appropriate forms and through such special methods that 
the effects of certain handicaps or developmental problems in learners- 
children and adults~are dlmini§)ned or removed and learning and social 
development thus are permitted to take place. Specia! education is not a 
separate discipline. It is interdisciplinary in its most effective forms. It 
shares its research base with education and child development. It is a separ- 
ate field of study that builds on the disciplines of psychology and educa- 
tion, but It does not have nor should it attempt a separate educational 
identity or an independent status among agencies or in the scientific, 
Academic, and professional communities. 

Three components make up the "special education system": 

1. Service programs delivered through the public schools, private 
and public community-based programs, residential and day-care 
programs, and programs in other settings that include recreation 
and corrections. ^ . 

2. Professional education and training programs in iastitutions of 
higher education,, including community colleges, technical insti- 
tutes, senior colleges and universities, and specialized schools, 
centers, and institutes. 

3. Advocates and governmental agencies, including parents' organi- 
zations; local, state, and federal agencies; legislative committees; 
and professional organizations and groups. 

.. In a little over 50 years these programs and agencies have grown in 
scope and complexity from a few small educational ventures, often in 
medical settings, and on-the-job teacher training', to a national enterprise 
that includes public school-based programs, comprehensive undergraduate 
^ and graduate professional tr3ining programs, and elaborate state and federal 

agencies that sponsor programs and legislation and administer^ millions of 
dollars in public funds for the education of exceptional children and adults. 
There are few success stories like it in the history of service-program devel- 
opment. 

" I Currently, special education is not well coordinated wi.th other ser- 

I vice systems in this country. For the most part it is externally funded, 
I externally directed, and often imposed on peneric education and health 
I services. This characteristic has tended to result in special education being 
/ added to an array of services as long as it pays its own way or is mandated; 
I there is not a true integration of special education into the main body of 
I avvailabje services, nor is~ it-a legitimate partner in generic and continuing 
I budgets. In many ways, local and state agencies have viewed special educa- 
/ tion services much as some of the general public views handicapped persons: 
^1 nice if you can afford them. 

I . Special education has had to rely on its advocates—mostly parents' 

! organizations— and political action to grovy and develop. Consequently, 
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one perspective from which to view the past, current, and future direc- 
tions of special education is the political context in which it operates and 
the political "eras" through which it has progressed. Over the past 30 years, 
special education has moved through four eras of interaction with other 
systems as well as changes in public attitudes toward handicapping condi- 
tions, principally, mental retardation. 

First was the legislative era of the 1950s. During this period parents 
of mentally retarded and other handicapped children and adults pressured 
state and federal legislators to develop laws and funding resources to pro- 
vide educational and other rehabilitative programs for handicapped persons. 
These legislative activities were relatively effective but they were extremely 
fragmented and depended on the support of particular sponsors for con- 
tinuing program development. 

The second was the executive era. It began with the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in 1961 and included a number of executive advocates, in governor- 
ships around the coi)K\try. This support supplied a broader policy base and 
was more immediately responsive than the longer, more tedious, and frag- 
mented legislative process. It also helped to provide more visibility for 
handicapped persons and propelled the National Association for Retarded 
Children (now. Retarded Citizens) to a national level of effectiveness 
which, during the Kennedy administration, equaled that of the American 
Red Cross. \ 

The third era, the\judicial, emerged during the Johnson administra-- 
'tion at the time of the national emphasis on civil rights. The period, notable 
for its general focus on the individnal rights of minorities and equal oppor- 
tunity, extended into the Nixon administration. It was a period in Which 
rights for the handicapped were sought through class action and individual 
litigation. Basic changes in the availability and effectiveness of special 
education and other services were sought through state and federal courts. 
A large number of legal advocates were marshaled to support this strategy 
and the foundation was laid for major federal legislation, such as Public 
Law 94-142, The Education for all Handicapped Children Act. 

Our current period might be called the era of advocacy. It began in 
the latter stages of the Nixon administration and carried through the Ford 
and Carter years. This era is one of serious disarray, partly because of 
economic problems 'and partly because of the rapid rise of conservative 
political and social attitudes among the general public. . 

Recent changes in the national mood suggest 'that we have reached 
a plateau in the evolution of rights for the handicapped; and that new or 
even the Continued expansion of resources to support special services is 
unlikely. The emphasis on individual rights begun in the early 1950s has 
swung to an emphasis upon the common good. This shift suggests that 
special- education must become more general and that it must disengage 
from legal advocacy activities. The latter no longer are acceptable as a 
primary strategy. Instead, we must develop a more conservative and central 
position and seek out a more practical method of competition for limited 
■resources. . ' 
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We have moved from an era of entitlement to the era of disentangle- 
ment Consequently, service systefns that^ require interdisciplmary and 
interagency relations in order to function may suffer. The effect upon 
special education could be loss of Identity, resource^, and effectiveness. 
Alternatively, the effect could be the successful integration of effective 
special education system components into the mainstream of programs, 
resources, and policies of the human services syste^m in the country. 

All is not lost, but new approaches must be devised and more effec- . 
tive strategies must be carried out If special educa"^ion is to survive the new 
era of retrenchment. Let us examine, then, whgt an Integrated service 
system is and how it can benefit handicapped childVen and youth of school 
age. . \ ■ 

AN INTEGRATED SERVICE SYsjrEM 

An integrated service system must (a) include certain critical opera- 
tional characteristics, (b) constitute a comprehensive matrix of services, 
and (c) bQ continuous and cyclical In nature. 

Most service programs are enterprises, not systems, because not 
much is "systematic" about them. Effective service-delivery systems are 
organized, systematic, and lend themselves readily to evaluation. 

Critical Operational Characteristics of a Service System 

The four fundamental characteristics of an effective service system 
are adequacy, timeliness, quality, and a favorable cost/benefit ratio. 

Adequacy of service is defined by results or the effective application 
of the service. This is the primary critical characteristic. Adequacy can be 
evaluated only in terms of the change in a client that, results from the ser- 
vice. 

The timeliness of the availability of the service is also critical. A 
service is inadequate unless it is there when the handicapped individual 
is most in need of it and most likely to benefit from. its availability. 

The quality of service depends on the competence of the persons 
delivering tfne service, the relevance of the treatment or remediation of the 
handicap at the time, and the sufficiency with which the service reduces 
the negative effects of the handicapping condition or of the environment 
on the condition. 

The cost/benefit aspect of service delivery relates to the extent to 
which the economic and manpower cost of the development and delivery 
of the service is justifiable, given the prevalence and severity of the condi- 
tion in the community. 

These '.four characteristics are overlapping and interrelated. Any ^ 
effective service delivery system must include adequate, timely, high- \ 
quality, and cost-beneficial characteristics. An assessment of service-delivery 
systems using these characteristics will yield a general evaluation approach 
to such systems and provide a conceptual model for the development of 
strategies to service handicapped individuals. 
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Oo/uild J, SuHfimn 



Comprnhunslvo IVIatriK of Survicos for Hmullcrtppod liKllvkkmh 

Throo c;ntjt)(iorios or ituilor cIlitionsIoDS should ho usod to up o 
sutvluo dollvoiy «ynom lor huiKllciif)f)(Kl liKJfvldunKs (l^lfluro I), Tlioy mi 
(«) typo of soivh;o, (I)) nalura of hniu,lt<;ap, iind (o) doijroo of suvoi Uy. This 

rnn>nii>lw>h^ivw MttlMH of fidrVli'tJ^ fni ll«»nt|tC(iMM»«' liltllvUlunl!i 




Nftttirrt nt Mtttujit hf) 



ERIC 



thnm dimomiormi intttrix is «-nu)(lol.to Ofitiuro tlui nvoHohiliiy of tlx) full 
artoy of adruiudto soivltio?; across thu dovolof)monial aixl n{\i\ contlnuuni of 
haiulicappml porsontt, 

Tho typoH of jum'vIcos Irioludo honllh, oduoatlon, uocini rohabilllnllon, 
roor<uuioo, and oChor Irtiporuint mm, 

Ttio nalura of handloapii oovurfi a broad raii(ia from thu duflpaI)lo 
oatoiiorlcol dbabllltloji, stich as phy^jlcal luuulloaps, numial rutardiulon, 
bahavior diHordars, and sonsory handicaps, nuoh as vbual and hoarlny \\n 
paitinont!), to tho diyabllUiot; that aro kiss woll doflnod. 

Tho tYI»^ «Md Intonsliy of M)ivIco activity nhould vary occordlno to 
tho do(|rao of liandicap sovorlty, from mild to sovaru, vy^hloh, in turn, rolatoii 
to tho pravalonco of har)dlcappud Individuals In any (jivon communlty^Thls 
matriK of sayvlcos is doskinad to permit a oonorat groijpiriii of ty|)Os of 
sorvlcas by luitullcap and datirua of handlcaf) sovortty In ordor to «$sass and 
plan sorvliu) dollvory systarns. It also Idandflas and lyalps to or(jani/o tho 
ijpoclal and (lonyric sorvica aoonclos roquirod to provido tha sorvlcas. 

Cominupus nndlCyclical Sorvico Activity 

Effoctlva^y vico dollvury Is a continuouji and cyclical process* It can 
bo divided accortiiiHi to six critical phasas of activity (ri(|urc 2). 
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kkfinff /anion of nm/n |)ruco(l(is u coinpmhonslvo lumLs /mofis/mmt 
which Ihon lomis lo nitornntho stratvghs for (iollvorino sorvlcus or irujoiliHj 
\mih ihoi hnvu bm\ ldOf)llflo(i tiful dofinod, Tho !;t}r\/k:if do/Ivory phoso is 
suhsoquontly ovniuaiod for ndocjunoy, tinu)linosj;, ciunllly, (mkI cost offo(> 
livomjsi;. Kvnhuulon dnui im ihon tnmd touKsoss nny roductiot) In thu InUlnlly 



UJr)Ml)iu"(ilit)n nl 




idontdi«Kl nnads, (,o nnaly/M ml idmtify tujw imods, iirul lo (Jiivoloi) nlioi 
ruuivo norvjod snraiooros. Tho cyolo thon rufnuiUKl. 

Tlie CURRENT SERVICE DELIVERY SYsreiVlJ STATUS 

Kh\\\\\ (ho inodol just lUjt fordi, n rovtow of ourroni sorvico dollvory 
r^ystomi; rovools iho followinn sovorol fn<Morr, fjhould bo addromL 

Tho Intoiiniilon of Humtin Sorvico Sy;itoms 

Th(> ihoioria on \\\h topic fui!; Ixjon oxpandirni ovor tho f)n:;t docodo. 
U \m coDsislod for tho most imrt of puhllo ond orivtuo (lonorni jiUitoiriotUH 
oit prohlonii;, jjoohJ, nod obiocdvos. TI)o body of yonorol bolfof or provnlllnu 
philosopfiy dun Is coromordy hold by profcmlonoKs and spochtl. IntorosI 
(irmi().s who nto con<mrn(}d wUh handlcoppintj cohdUionjj rolhtos, os^ordlnlly, 
to tho intufiroUoi^ of Norylcos for nfloclod Indlvldnols and tho nuod for an 
fniprovod rnolhod of [fUouraiino ond coordlnatlno sorvloos. Thoro sUII an) 
voiy Tow working oxaniplosot Iniooraiod f)roi)ru(n5. 
. ■ Suv oral roasons lor dilj; Maio of affairs can bo klonlldod, Thoy havo 
boon noiod by advocator of sorvico Inhnirailon app'roachos'. (a) Sorvico 



Donakhl Swditwt . . 

pMHjumijj nio uoi (U)itoloiuO with i\ i\o\m\o\\ sot of imilonul, stoio, oi oonv 
ir\unltv (jonls oncl iUmvioo ol)|u(nlvo», (b) Thoy m not msponiiWo U) tlio 
imiliipio iHHKls.of tho olionts thuy sook to soivo. (o) Thuy mo not oroluh 
striiiful tliiouijli coinr«ll/o(l, oonuxohonslvo pkuinliHi prooossoji at stoio 
(m\ locol lovols, ((I) flioy m\<i to ho ni\t\H)wiy prosctihod oikI rioklly ron 
iilotod, podiculorly hy Uuloral auVnoioj?. (o) Thuy not only (all to qoniplorviunl 
una ano'lhoi Uit, also, thoy lyfclally do not truid) vvUlunhot ludoml, tUaio, 
t)t local ()ro|)ianKs. / 

Additional cliffiooUk/oncotnuorud l.n intotjiatlno notvloo proonann 
inoluda tho lollowinu suhfaotou; 

1. tho political valuo ol roinalniiH) onkjuo and ifullsponftahlo holps to 
nnilnlain con^potltlon botwoon ooonolo« and spoQlall/od sut'Vloo 
piounnns; It woiks aiiainn tho lniogratk)n o( luiniao m\t\m ptO' 
Oranis at all Invoku ' . ^ 

Iho (liili(nilty of dovoloplni) a qoniiiion oi sharod Information 
data haso slows down tho movoniuni toward hottor liuouratod 
r»oivico systonifi. 

I ho dovolopinont and provision of tmtvlcos alorui tiirknly disolp 
, linaty linos tondfi to hold u\) cross ationcy or Intoragoncy program 
nnnti. Afior 20 yonrs of spoclal fundln(i, ihoro H nlll roiilstanco to 
cioHs (llxoipllnaiy piofosnional iralnlni) and manpowor (kwolopmont 
punjianis. 

4. Iho .slow l)Ul stoady irond lowaid tho Intotiratlon of hnrnart $or 
vicoji 01 tho local (county) lovol coukl holp to hlond hoalt!'., rnonlal 
health, rohabiliinilon, Jioctnl sorvlaos, oducatlonah and othor pro 
^ i^\mm, Init tho pronross toward (|Oal \\\ ulaciol and (Uiriont 
t)Udijot coruUratnifi ituoni^lfy (niotanonoy conipotillon rathoi \\\m\ 
collahotation. 

At tho (odoral ktvol, ilio floayan adn^lnhurailon apptiarn to ho ntovloi) 
away iiom soparato, cal)inot h)voh aooncioij for hoalth, odiicaiion, and nodal 
soivico*;, which may piovklo opportunitloj; forcooidlnaiotrplannini) aiKl tlu) 
conso()uoni (|()t/olopmont of oloar pollclo!;, priorltlors aiid monltorlni) acilvl- 
Urn to 'itimulatn Integrated syniomiJ of siato and local sorvlco aoonclon. Tho 
cmrtau situation, In which local ayoncku arc };oparato and poorly coord! 
natod, and national aiioncloK aro n^^vlnti towaul a mora uoHlod confi(|ura 
tion, may ho invottod to soj)arato out fodoral aoonclos whilo local pioiiranlH 
hocomo moro intoyratock This Inversion may allow fodoral aiui state agonoloH 
to move out ol direct norvlco dollvory activltlos aiul into pioyiam and re 
soiiice dovolopinont. t(K:l)nical atinistanco, monitoring^ and evaluation, 
whicli could ()lacti tin; local (county and nuihiclpal) ayonclos in a more 
dttoctand (jfl(M:tlve inteonitod i^orvico delivery pattern. 

Mo«hlnti of Phinninu, Sorvloo, Research, and Trahiino 

the flow of Infoimation ajui acUvlty tliiouijl^ tini tieouonce of plan 
nini), pionram dovelopn^ont, proyian^ Implomontatlon, research and do 
volopmont, ovakiatlon, and tralnlnu H ()oor}y carried out currenUy at all 
levoln. Wo lurod to orcluiiitrato tho plannlno, resourco development, and 
pioqranHinvolopmoni activities of sorvico and trainkm prooramH, Includint) 
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\m\un iH\\Hu\[hm aiul soivico proohim Inumcl umm oiui mliicdtionnl aclivi 
ti«'5 JuHhtn, \\ IS iKicdssiiry to oooitHnnlo nlotminu ond |)ioiiniMuli»v(}|())) 
nwini mMivimi^iwiih llin losoaidi, dovolupnimu, oiul disnmniiuUfon piotjinms 
that UH» uu-nMsinulv r(M!\oto lioni thu s<m vico fiysdMniuintl ihd pioonunii tlwil 
liiimslnl) loi iho MMvico j;y-Ntum?i, 

ImproviHl Mnloh of Coi'.suitMir Cliont Inpul with Aooitcy Onjiinl/ntional 
• hipul it) (ho i:)ovoh)pfnont niul DoMvory of Loail Sorvl(;« f>rouroinH 

CoMMMnotiNm incnuiSiHl at o diaiis-^tic tnt(» altor [ho rnjtl lUaOs h<it 
only iho DavolopnuMiial Disahilnjus Act aiul Puhlic Law \)A \u<\uUv 
comumn partHtipntion in ihn planoiny, p(o(|tnrn davolopinnnt, and sotvlcu 
dohvniy, m:tivjt)0!} lor handicappad individual:; at statu and local Umih, 
\Uv involvmiHMd of conMiuHMj;; iMipatanlly handu:ap|)ad iMusoris. js an 
alnoliiio o<HJc».ss(ty to Itnptovo tho (loallty. tlmnllna:;.s, arul of lootivoimns 
of iho MMvico fitMHidd a:, W(>l| as to MU^uanhm that an appiopiiata and uhiac 
livo avaliiatior) wdl Uv moontad in dia facii ol jnOMuisInu 'Jjhvuiu ptounun 
costs 

Nood to hijitall a Moni(orirM), E:vah<a(ion, and l-oodhaok Activity In (ha 
l*l«nninji Pruoass 

At lha niointMU, tht? ndouuiitton .dt»V(jK)p(»d foi plannini) ^a^vK:(^ 
(tatniiui, 01 tPMsarch ptofitaiu^ in tfio aiaa of hatulu:ap|)inn con<lit(ons is' 
noi MilliritMdty acrutala ot Hash to asMut^ Ihti lirtuily and <dlo(itiva dalivoty 
of scivinf. MontloiMMi Uui (dlnciivanas:; of pioDianis, ovafuatlni) pioiironis, 
and ptovidi(M) latulback to the planrtint) and pioiiiarn dovolopniant activity 
an* pooily acconiplishad, In adchtion, Ihu noud is DHjont loi IhtMlovolop 
nuMM o( cosil)an(du studios and, pat iuatlaily, nKsaaich thai would allow 
h)i hioio offmuiva tivaluatton. Cost l)(»nafit stiidins, thus far, hava not 
ptovidt'd (lioso ustdul units ol tnaastnonuau ot fiKMhodoloipral appioachos 
tliat liMd to till' pto(aan> ovaluatioji and cost htatoht statafnonls which ate 
found tn mdusuy (uul acticulttiKK 

A Uouuiw of (ha Mants of Puhllt; ediu;ation (V()()ram$ 

MtlhoMs of dolKus hava hcan [jouiad into piop(tiiand<i, public nwaia 
ncss. and puhla: education piotirants in tha aiaas of niantal haallh, sp(U!ial 
cducaiion, ichahilitation, luMiftfj, othoi human sen *cas, and hun)an dovalop 
Jncnt. Ilu? it.»sulls, which hava htmn nuxad, njoMiy aionauisuMHl |)y success 
in fund laiMUi}. Piovidmd kiurnhnlin^ ahoui handicappad poisons does not 
necessmily leSult in an improved (uuhisfniu/ini; of die natiiia of handicaps 
01 of handMjapped prisons Not tlo(»s it always result In a positive chanua 
in public attitudes (owaid handicapped |)on;ons nn(l (ho positiva conti ihu 
lions iliai they niake to oui society. I uitluu, die mobdi/ation ol public 
iruercsi and su()poii lot rt^lalod saivic^v, ttatninn, and nisaarch and.dovniop 
meiu activities has not botai so efbMMivaly accomplished a^ to mounMho 
public sup|H)it, alleniion, and lesoutcej; nactssary in thit yoais ahead io 
fHovont hanthcuppinn coiufitions and to provida for iho special soivjco 
PeedtJ o( persons who are ond will bo hand(cap|)ed m om comuuuutlas, 
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A si?ocl«! of foi l must bu unclortnkon to iiuuly ihu vui loun stnitiioloH 
which h^svo homi usoci ofUKUlvoly to tnohllUo publto tJui^pori (or oihor 
innposDs. \\) ndcHtlon, now unil mm highly tjpoclflud apixooolms to puhllo 
oclticiulon niKl tju) stiOfHlti^unlno of our offoh to \\\mm puhllq awtironusti 
in thu tiroii^ of luuulionppliMl coinllllons mM;ii hu iiiultiitukon, pdi tloulaiiy 
lunoiuj lowor m\\Q oconomln (jroiips, Without t\ l)m;ktif'out^(l of morn! niul 
finnholnl support ihi) vnrlous proiironit; imoddd to Htirvo hmKllonpiKKl 
individuulf.. lUilo proiirosu tuin ho mMk iind rooont (i«lntJ miiy bu lost. 

Clo««r Coordination of Govornmontnl 8r«n«l)0H 

Tlu) rouio of iipoclnl Iniorust firoups (nottthly poriints) lowttrU (lovolojV 
Ini) m\y\vA\ proiirnms for luuuHcnppod chlldron nnd {UluU« \m nl^lftod (ron^ 
prosranoi; on loiilslotors and nuintbors of Conurd^iJi for i\\m\\W. Io(ilslotlon, 
to pro^sUrofi on tlio oxocutlvo brnnohos of tJtato and fodoral KovornnuHUs 
for moro onlli|hloiu)d lo«dor$hlp, to an advoonoy that n\a?<in\l/05 ym ol (ho 
judicial l)ranoh liuouiih class action lUHjatlon. 

Wo nood a nioro ofloctlvo, non partisan coordination of tho loglslo' 
tlvti, oxocutivo, and |udlolal branclios, ospoolally at tho Htato lovol, to provklo 
tho loador;;hlp. loiiiHiallvo dovolopmont, and logal suppoii that aro noooiiiiary 
to dovolo|) a mora Intourntod and tilfoctWo notwork of hunu\n sorvlcos 
ptoiirantii lor handicappod indlvklualt;. A rnochanUm should bo ostabllnhod 
to natns to bottor drchotitrato lodUlailvo and oKOCUtlvo aiionay 

tiutivltlon accotdind to judicial and loual iniorprotations and onforcon^ont 
procoduios no that tho natos will hmi tho "practical capacity to provklo 
fuujonsaiy tjorvlcoi^ ovor a rua;;onal)lo timollno. 

^ In Jihort, what wo nuiy not nootl h further lltloatlon or loglfilatlon, 
Insituid, wo nood s(iccoH«ful (hnnoniuraiions of how cunsont docioos oat^ bo 
fulftllod an{| how nvollablo, lostod rosoarch prodoctH canj)0 appllod to 
chantjo policy or modify and Irnpiovo .^orvlco^. 

iti tfuj Application of Tochnoloiiy to tho Probloin* of 
Hondicappod Parsons 

An offort by iho ludoral ijovorninont In U)(H] to transfer kouhj spaco 
proiiran) (NASA) tochnoloiiy is ono of dio low ollortrto .nynomatlcally 
roviow ctnront and dovoloplnu ndvancon for applioatloi» to dm provoniioi^ 
or allovlailon of ihO!to conditions that handicap nuiny of our citl/ons, tor 
oxantplo. visual cononunlcatloi^ft toohnolo(|y haii boon adaptml to diagnostic 
f)urpor,os. now typoH ol nuUoriaU havu Imon itutdo avallablo for proMhotlc 
tlovlcor,, and computor l)a«od Instrnctloiutl syMon^?; havo boon inoilo ponsll^lo 
l)y jiotnl conductor rosoarch and doyoloprnont (micro oluottonlcii). TIWiiU! aro 
luti a fow ol tho nutny opportunities Uuit could follow nyMomaiic roviow ol - 
ibo lull spoctrum ol tochnologioal dovolopitMitU in this country ovor tho pant 
30 yoarj; lor Uvo ImnuKllato and long turn) bonollt of hantllcappodVmriionn. 

Coiulnuod Focus on Dofoct Rothor tlum on Environmontal Dotor/nlminls 
ond tho Arrnngomont of tho Envlromnont to I'rovont or Allovlatt; tho 
Of foci of Hfindlcapplng Conditions 

Tho onilmlng notion of a handicap as a ''dolocf' lotuiltH In »ocloty 
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labeling persons and considaring them as ''deviant." Thus bias works against 
the best interests of handicapped persons and impedes-even precludes-the 
understanding of handicapping conditions and. the development of inte- 
grated service-delivery systems. Greater support should be given to develop- 
ing and expanding the base of knowledge which has been established over 
the last few years and which approaches the understanding and alleviation 
of the effects of handicapping conditions from an ecological perspective 
The environmental and sociocultural determinants of handicaps are still 
poorly understood. Improved efforts in research, development, and evalua- 
tion of service programs should be mounted to more fully explore this 
major source of handicapping conditions and to aiscover the extent to 
which environmental manipulation and cultural redefinition can provide 
effective intervention, remedial, and preventive measures. 

The Role of Higher Education 

Higher education, particularly at the graduate and professional-school 
level, IS still .nadequately involved in the education and training which is 
required to develop and carry out at state and local levels a comprehensive 
and effective national service-delivery system for handicapped individuals 

The traditional concept of higher education as the principal genera- 
tors of knowledge must be expanded to include a needs-related training 
strategy that stresses joint planning and service programs and an expanded 
public service role. In this way, the data necessary to plan and develop 
service programs can be shared between the manpower-development organi- 
zations and service-delivery systems to achieve the orchestration and syn- 
chronization of the two systems and produce more effective services. The 
current situation in which service programs are planned and developed and 
then stalled by the lack of adequate numbers and types of personnel is 
unnecessary and unforgivable, given the state of the art of our current 
planning and evaluation skills. Similarly, inadequate planning and staff- 
needs projections foP service programs disrupt the training of personnel. 

Higher education, especially publicly supported universities is avail- 
able for participation in the development of objectives, priorities and 
strategies to meet the service needs of handicapped individuals. How- 
ever, an extra effort must be made to link the institutions of higher educa- 
tion with service-delivery systems on statewide bases; such a link will 
assure adequate joint planning and program development and the success- 
ful delivery of competent staff, on time, for necessary service programs 
Special funding to universities for correlated work with service agencies 
IS required to achieve such links. 

Continuing, Back-uo Support Systems for Services 

Insufficient attention Has been paid to the need for technical assis- 
tance oraanizations to provide necessary inservice training, staff'develop- 
ment, consultation, resource development, and program assistance for 
service programs. Demonstration programs, information dissemination 
skill development, capacity building, and technical assistance are neces- 
sary to any comprehensive service-delivery system. 
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rtmhnloul ft&HlstiUiuo h i\ procoss wlujrobv i^ow knuwlodiiu, ituuorlnU, 
sixmlnl skdif., ofui iDfornualon on loliuud hoivIoo nciivlllos can ho brouijlH 
sv8UMiuuioaHv to ovon iho $nuillosi odiripononi of o coinpiohonslvu sorvloo 
iMiiwork. Todlinhuil ossiMonoo orijanlzoUonn uru ivPl^'^'Hv llmluid lo smull 
nuKi nnci ruiilofwit <i()uncv stnfffi; ihov n\ust bu oxptuulod lo provklo H\« 
klfid of conUntilni) suppon ond (isslfiinnco ihui Is nooossory to holp (\u)iini 
« nl(|niflC(iru loool sorvkm otfori* 

An Aduquutn Rolutlo^TBotwooii Public Gdiuuition A«onclait tm\ Humnn 
Hoaourcos Aooncltis Stnto Lcjvni 

Ovoi ilio \wi sovoini V'HW^ nitiior.i two (io/(Mi suuos luwo oruoiod 
'HMnhiolln'^ii^anoltjs to brino io(jotl\or nionuil booltb, bunltb, rnhnblliintbn, 
soolol suivkini, arurotl)«r human sorvlnos nu«»u;kJ!i undor o common biKiinu 
onUlo loimnt. fVibllc uduonilon Is nol Inoludud lr\ nny of \hm\ u)\m\)m. 
rhu nui offo(;i Is to nuiko om of thu Inr^iost untoii)rlsos ihm Is volno lo 
hnndkuippml indlvkloiils nw/v^ romoio from honlth nnd oilior bomun 
losouioos pioDinms. It is lm|)Oitont Ituit oaoh stnio dovolop nnd niolntnln 
un udmiooto plnnnitH), coordlnotion, unci uvnluutlon llnkuuo Imtwuon mluuo 
lion nnd othor luntuui survlco proifroms ni ibu mm lovol. 

No(kI for Dotuinutntntlon nnd n««o<rroh In Eduoutlon 

Dospito dio fiun dim mluomion toprttsunUv ihu tjiaotosi invostmont of 
uif.ointuts In lu>holl of lumdfcHpi^^Hl cl\lldror\ nnd yonib and. poduips. iii ol 
tho \\\vmn dnvulo()nw)ntnl bunofli to lluim, rulnllvolv npnistj documonln 
non nnd lotUHitch hnvo boon iionorntiRl h) uompoiison with olhur soivico 
ntun'j \\m nffodt this populnilon, llowovor, buouuso omroni llUiintlon ntui 
Imiislntion bliiiilluht ibo miiKuitlonni nutids of iuindtenppod Indlvldnnls, It 
is llkolv ll\ni dui dunntitv ^>nd tiuntity of rulovnm (lo(UimonintkMi.wlll in 
aium, M wo mnlnlnin oni oomtnUmonl lo piovklu fidl oilucudonnl oppor 
umitins foi iill iuindicnpimd cidldrnn, ihoru will bo n domund for mom In 
loinuUion (ban cmiunllv oxisls, Consoquunilv, nooti for oduonilonal 
nHtinrcb, dovolopmuni, nnti dissomlnatlon (ru)wai a vary lowoi)b) iMMtJnlor 
tliiin uvor. Parsonnul and fuiu;;; for rasaarcb on praciloni adnoailonal prol)^ 
loms should bo davalopod at slnlo and local lovtilti, A minimum of Iti pqicont 
of (!(lucatk)n biukiais should Ixi oattrjarkod for lasoarcb, davnlopmu(\tj and 
avaluailon, 

Uack of AdiKitiaialY Trainad Porionnol 

Saivu^«»s for bnndicappud chiklran and youdi, mora than avor baforo. 
MHjuiro wall aducatod and ualnod parsonnal who arc, at lha sanut linuj, both, 
(jonoialisis and spociallsls. Sorvlca pioiiran^ siaff naad iratiHdlsdpHnarv 
tinininii (bow to usn othar discipllnas) In ordai to raSf)ond to handlcap})ad 
individuals on a varUHy of dlmanslon^ and to know whan to provldo accass 
to otlnnspaclallsis. lodnyVr sorvlco pro()rams of ton do noi i)rovido tiio fidl 
taiHia of sarvlcas lUMuiad; insnnirt, lhay (raquaiuly apply uxpanslva, spaclai 
sorvicas whon lhay ara not ntiadad. P(?rsonnal who plan saivloas faca iha 
Mwm dlloinfrwi: thalr spoololUod knowladiiu aoiually lltnits thair utiafulnass, 
Manpowar irainad In various human sorvlcas araas (a.(|., pnl)lia hoallb, 
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special education, and social service planning) are needed to adequajeiy plan 
the coordination of comprehensive services instead of continuing the 
current uncoordinated, catesgorical, and specialized services. 



THE FUTURE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



The shift in the public national mood' in 1980 from a popular-liberal 
to a conservative-traditionalist frame of mind signals a significant change 
in the the prospects for handicappedj^ersons-^n the UnitedJStates. Indeed, 
when in the year. 2000 A.D; We look back we may see 1980 as the 
high-wa.ter mark of public support, funding, and interest in handicapped 
persons. The next decade, it seems certain, will require a period of pruning 
and consolidation and a focus on quality and productivity. We will shift 
from a concern with individual rights to concern with the common good. 

Intensification of interest in traditional V'alues, merit, success, ac- 
complishment, competition, discipline, stability, and morality often have 
characterized the climate when handicapped persons have gone unrecog- 
nized or lacked effective assistance. Indeed, it is not unusual for an un- 
informed public to regard handicapped persons as constitutionally unsuc- 
cessful, undisciplined, tacking in accomplishments, and even immoral. 
Such attitudes in the past have raised major barriers to the development 
of effective educational systems for handicapped children and adults. 
Certainly, the development of local service programs is contingent on 
accepting and supportive public attitudes, whether toward a special class 
or a group home for mentally retarded persons. 

So* a shift in history, once again, ^requi^es 'a significant review of 
alternative futures for special education. This tir^e, the positive high-drive 
expansionist and'developmental attitudes of the 19'60s and 1970s have given 
way to traditionalist reform and an emphasis on the common good—at the 
risk of infringing on individual rights. 

The question is, what will this shift require of special education and 
its practitioners in the 1980s? Certainly, the changes and adaptations will 
be linked to a direct function of changes in public education generally. 
Changes will occur in (a) teacher education, (b) the format land content of 
inseryice or continuing education,^ (c) the pot^nti^L for reintegrating arts 
and sciences into the curriculum of educatiorVana\(d) the fortunes of 
educational research. The fuel that will feed theseN^^l^afes is the* recent, 
substantial, and widespread public concern with the quarHy-ef-education. ^ 
Concern with the quality of American education has replaced the over- 
riding interest of the 1960s and 1970s in developing and fostering equity, 
equal opportunity, access to services and individual rights in the context 
of the educational delivery system. Many people feel that the liberal- 
reformist drive has become an end in itself, that the drive has become too 
strident and gone too far. Indeed, some believe that important educational 
research has not been accomplished lest its findings disturb some group or 
special interest. 

The changes and adaptations in teacher education are clearly linked to 
public and professional concern with the quality and effectiveness of 
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teachers and thexorrespondlng competence and,abilities of the children in 
their ^care. The response to this problem thus far has' been to revise policies 
and procedures for licensing teachers, such as adopting more stringent selec- 
tion procedures for admitting students to professional teacher-education 
programs; and to establish procedures whereby teacher-education programs 
are initiated and continued at institutions of higher education. Both func- 
tions tend to be the responsibility of state education agencies and their ' 
governing boards. The university is in«the crosshairs on the issue of quality 
teacher education^and must reform its strategies; unfortunately, jt must do 
so in the context of diminishing resources and a cloudy supply-demanci 
picture. 

New approaches to inservice and continuing education should follow 
the new forms of techniG.al assistance systems, and they should emphasize 
individualized continuing, education strategies that are linked , to specific 
teacher competencies and required for initial and continued ^licensing. 
Such approaches should be especially evident in the area'of special educa- 



tton. 



Educational research, at an all-time low in funding'^and in its impact 
on educational policy, is all but stagnant, except for scattered and unrelated 
activities. In commenting on the future of schools and education, Ralph 
Tyler (Rubin, 1975) concluded that American society has been changing 
since its founding; social changes in recent years have qrickened under the 
pressures of technological developments, increased production and distri- 
bution of goods and services, more etfective dissemination of information, 
and high levels of education in the population. He believed that society 
will continue to change but that the precise shape of things to come cannot 
be dependably predicted. However, it seemed clear to; Tyler that the de- 
mand for schooling will continue and that schools of the future must deal 
with certain critical problems which have not yet been solved. Chief among 
the problem's identified by Tyler were (a) providing effeictive educational 
opportunities for children and youth (including the handicapped) not now . 
learning what the school seeks to teach, (b) furnishing the educational 
-experiences required for character development, (c) inducting adolescents 
into responsible adulthood, (d)'educating 'students for occupational life, 
(e) meeting needs for continuing education, and (f) obtaining financial 
resources, for education. Tyler recommended that educational research and 
development activities emphasize these critical problem areas arid make 
this emphasis'a major priority for the future. 

Because special education is so intimately entwined with the current 
and future course of education and the public schools, it is important to 
take T9TWr^s^Goynsel in considering the future of special education. Further, 
it would be useful to consider the integration of special education with 
other service-delivery systems, including health, social services, corrections, 
and others. 

Other major factors must be considefed when one attempts to charac- 
terize the future of special education. 

- There must be an increase in coordinated planning and program ' 
evaluation ir^spjcjl educatiorr and in budgeting at state and local 
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levels: Included should be an emphasis on improving the effective-, 
ness of public service agencies, education, and training programs 
at the local. and university levels, and improving linkages between, 
governing bodies and their staffs, particularly boards of governors 
and trustees of universities and colleges, and members of state and 
local boards of education, community colleges, and '^technical 



institutes. 

— * The translation of special education research into" social policy 
must persist and become increasingly effective. 

— Significant improvement must be made in the development of 
effective leadership in the area of special education. 

— The saliency of private business and industry will be felt in the 
conservative educational reforms of the 1980s. The reforms will 
be reflected in the increased . selective funding of educational 
activities that are related to economic development, at the state 
level, and in a focus upon vocational education in the public 
schools, community colleges, and some universities. Increasingly, 
education will be brought into the service of the states' economic 
development, and technological development and production will 
hedvily bias the direction of the growth and development of 
higher education and the public schools. 

— There must be a continued emphasis upon and increased^effective- ' 
' ness in the development of equal educational opportunities, access 
nto. aLich opportunities for minorities, and, consequently, cultural 

and social enrichment in the context of public edjjcation, , ^ 
Special education must participate in the address and solution of these 
problems and requirements. , ' 

" / HOW CAS! special EDUCATION BE - / ^ 

INTEGRATED.WITH OTHER SERVICE SYSTEMS? 

Given the status of current service programs, if special education is 
to be integrated with other service systems, clearly, several significant 
changes must take place. In general, special education itself must develop 
the principal characteristics of an integrated system, that is', it must become 
adequate and timely; and it must engage quality staff and provide effective 
and cost-beneficial services. It must be able to offer comprehensive services 
in concert with other services, and to do so in the continuous and cyclical 
. manner that was described previously. 

^Specifically, certain changes in the current situation must occur. 

^. Special educatioQ [nust reestablish itself in it's home discipline- 
education. This move wi IP require effective "administrative mainstreaming" 
as well as the integration jof special educational service strategies into the 
structures and strategies of general education. It also will require special 
education to return to the central concerns and operations of the discipline 
of education on the university campus. For the most part, the home .of 
special education is the university, not the elementary and secondary school 
systems. Its energy and 'sources of renewal come from the interdisciplinary 
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resources available to it in the institutions of higher education. In short, 
just as special education has achieved a level of emphasis on "mainstream- 
. ing" its clients, so too does special education need to mainstream itself In its 
primary discipline— education— and in its primary home— the university. 

•Special education has much to offer higher education. The main- 
tenance of quality^and effectiveness through ex tern ai eyaluatlon and the 
regular renewal of curriculum has been customary in the evolutionary, 
development of special education. 

One remedy for declining enrollments in universities ist^jmpfo^tarjthe 
retention of students through remedial education progr.am^and tp^lnc 
access to academic programs for qualified handicapped VoH^^e students. 
Institutions of higher education that project enrollment declines can partial- 
ly offset these losses by the vigorous recruitment of handicapped college-age 
youth and the organization of effective programs to remove attitudinal, 
architectural, and communications barriers to entering and successfully 
completing advanced educational programs. 

In short, special education has had to be resourceful in solving many 
problems that universities are now facing. Special education can lend this 
experience to universities in return for more participation in the gover- 
nance and Instructional, research, and public service roles of higher educa- 
tion, 

2. Special education must inn prove its interdisciplinary relations by 
strengthening and legitimating its research base and research operations, 
and by consolidating its gains and identity as a legitimate service system. 

Special education research has yet to achieve the level of excellence 
enjoyed by other disciplines and subspecialitfes. The small corps of com- 
petent researchers is still rather small as compared with other areas, and 
although, to be sure, it Is larger than the Illinois-Peabody-Syracuse axis 
of 20 years ago, it still is insufficient for the task. 

Funds for research in special education never have amounted to the 
investments made by other special interests. Instead, the major commit- 
ments by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped'{BEH; now OSE; 
soon, who knows) have been to service and demonstration programs. 
Certainly, the BEH programs have been impressive, principally, the Handi- 
capped Children's- Early Education Program (HCEEP), and the now dwind- 
ling training grants have been reinforcing, but the inability to stimulate 
research from the federal level has been a weakness and will hound special 
education program effectiveness into the 1990s. 

To a considerable extent the professional image of the special edu- 
cator, whether teacher, administrator, or college faculty member, exceeds 
that of his/her general (or regular) education counterpart. This is due mostly 
to the advocacy efforts surrounding special education, the extra visibility 
afforded the area, and its favored funding position relativ'e to regular educa- 
tion since 1965. Even so the im^ge is in danger as thfe results of special 
education programs become more widely appreciated. An extra and re- 
newed effort is required to strengthen the profession. 

3. Special education must prove that it is an effective activity and that 
it produces positive performance changes in its clients in typical or natural 
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settings (e.g., schools, child-care centers, adult day-care centers, and com- 
munity-based residential facilities). No amount of advocacy or rhetoric will 
substitute for solid data on achievement, competence, op performance 
gains resulting from special education treatfnent approaches. In the long 
run, schools, parents, and taxpayers will not settle^ for less than positive 
results. - . 

G lass' repp rt a nd_ Scri ven rn en ts (see t h is v o I u rn e) a nd , 

much earlier^ the cautions of Goldstein and Moss and the strictures of 
Lloyd Dunn, should teach us to package our promises cautiously and to 
move carefully among the advocates who would interpret a minor gain as 
a major breakthrough or a modest success as a Nobel prize. iVIuch work 
must be done and considerable success waits to recommend it. But the road 
ahead to program effectiveness requires careful mapping and long and 
expensive hours of survey. 

I agree with Scriven on the relative \7alue of selected special studies. 
It is an affordable road and one that is likely to produce not only impor- 
tant i^ights into the strengths and' weaknesses of special education but, 
also, useful vignettes that stimulate investment in service, programs and 
further research. 

, ^.Special education rhust concentrate on Integra ting its services at 
the focal level and consolidating and expanding its sources 'of local and 
state funding. At the local level efforts must be made to strengthen the 
policies and support positions of school boards, and administrators of 
school systems with regard to the need for continued and expanded special 
educational services within the context of the governance and administra- 
tive structures of community schools. In addition, special education must 
embed itself in the policy and budget structures of county government, 
the policy and procedural structures of county government, and the policy 
and procedural structures of county-level departments of health, social 
services, mehtal health, and others, as well as the public schools. Special 
education must constantly concern itself with local politics and special 
interest organizations at the local level. 

Further, an emphasis on state funding is critical to the continued life 
and effectiveness of special education. It will require a more effective 
interface ^wlth state legislatures, special commissions and state-level boards, 
state executive agencies, and special interest and economic development 
organizations within stages. 

In sum, if special education can reposition itself in the discipline of 
education and in the university without diminishing its effectiveness jn the 
public schools, if it can further strengthen its interdisciplinary relations in 
both the service and professional training systems, if it can continue to 
improve its capacity to demonstrate effectiveness as a special service, and, 
finally', if it can strengthen its funding base through local and state level 
resources, then it can be expected to have sufficient strength and power to 
integrate itself effectively and safely into other service systems without 
loss of identity and effectiveness, and without fear of unequal footing in 
the coritinued competition for limited resources and public support. 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Much of my discussion may be viewed as a proposal to dismantle a 
special service system that fought its way into being over many long and 
painful years. Not at all. If special education is an effective, needed service 
system it will survive the risks of rejoining the mainstream in a conservative 

- climater-4ndeedr-spec-ial-education-may-~have^a-njsefut^ChaWe~^^^^^ 

general education at one of its most critical periods. 

1. Moving successfully in the directions proposed will require an irn-/ 
mediate reassessment of current policies that are followed by special educ^^^* 
tion to identify and remove policy barriers to the reforms suggested. 

2. The organizational and budgetary arrangements for special edu6a- 
tion service programs in every state should be re-analyzed with the indent 
of reducing separations from generic services and the resulting isolatiorii' and 
competitiveness. ' / 

3. A close review of the match between current policies and "a sup- 
porting research base should be undertaken. Many persons believe that our 
advocacy may have outrun our research data and that promises h^ve been 
made that may be difficult or impossible to keep. 

4. A new generation of poficy developers and analysts must be trained 
to address the issues of services for handicapped persons and to improve 
the translation of research into effective public policy. Special: education 
has been dependent on policy-development processes that did not readily 
accept or understand the issues in the field or the body of : knowledge' 
comprising special education. / ; 

5. Almost from the outset, .special education has relied upon the 
support and protection of public agencies for its development:, So long as 
it is closely tied to public education, this will remain the case; However, 
a variety of increasingly competitive special agencies has been created at 
federal and state levels to deliver services to handicapped persons. Special 
legislation and categorical funding have led to special agencies and special 
regulations and considerable waste and confusion. A streamlining of govern- 
mental agency participation and the role of government is due for review. 
The role of special education agencies at federal and state levels requires 
a closer look. It is too soon to know which options to take, but a reduction 
in the leverage placed on priorities for funding special education service 
and training programs at the state-local levels by federal agencies would be 
greeted by many educators with gre'at relief. Although the principle of 
leaving program directions and priority setting at the local level has led, 
in the past, to some abuse and neglect, moving toward more local control 
of special education programs should be a high priority for the 1980s.. 

6. The very source of special education's energy— parents' organiza- 
tions-must be revisited. The past two decades of rapid development, 
advocacy, and litigation have left many such organizations weakened, dis- 
oriented, and even embittered. Many parents do not see much progress In 
their communities and, like many local organization members, do not 
necessarily agree with some contracts that are drawn .on their behalf at the 
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national level. Many parents never were very comfortable with the ad- 
versarial aspects of advocacy, and the'contests of the 1970s have left some 
embarrassed. They still contend that deinstitutionalization is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable for many families. Mainstreaming,' for some, has been 
more, disruptive than helpful. The principle of normalization is still an 
abstraction to many parents and the monolithic implementation style of 

— Public- Lavv-94-M^-hc}s-irrghTeTr6'd;^^ 

Parents' organizations have been the nurturant for the steady and 
persistent pressures that were required to provide educational services for 
exceptional children. Somewhere along the way the latter became "clients" 
and the mechanical approach to expanding the special education service 
system took on a foreign look. One of our tasks is to restore fhe human 
aspect to special education and to remedy the moral detachment from the 
problems of development provided by "I.E.P." and "M.B.O." strategies. 

The many complexities and constant changes in this country make 
it difficult,^at best, to devise and fund service systems in a manner that will 
please. the majority and still effectively reduce individual problems. That 
condition is nowhere more evident than in the development, evolution, • 
and current status of special education programs. Special education is 
clearly at a major choice point. It is time for renewal, retooling, and re- 
entry. And it may be in the best interest of the handicapped. Such Is the 
task for the 1980s. 
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A RESPONSE TO DONALD j. STEDMAN 
Gunnar D'ybwad 

We in the U.S.A. are still so very isolated from the rest of the world/ 
all progress in communications to the contrary notwithstanding, and still 
so very isol ated by our own choice, that w e are apt to think of develop- 
ments in our' country as just of our own making. Our positive interna- 
tionalism tends to show itself more in sending CARE packages than in 
learning about developments elsewhere in the world. 

Just as in the late 1940s and early 1950s parents in widely separated 
parts of the world rose up to demand schooling for their retarded children, 
a rebellion whose time had come, not a strategy directed from a focal 
point, so :iow' principles and policies like individualization, integration, or 
normalization are part of an on-going forward movement in the Caribbean 
Islands, Central and South America, and other parts of the world. There 
are striking differences from country to country but the ferment of change 
is noticeable everywhere. We have in our country a momentary reversal, 
unfortunately, but I do hot think that we will see matters deteriorate to 
the point where Latin American countries will be sending educational 
missionaries to help us catch up with the world. 

In the interest of saving time and keeping the focus on my reactions 
to Dr. Stedman's paper, 1 adhere rather closely here to his sequence of 
presentation and highlight those points which I feel require additional 
arguments to be introduced into the discussion. This is not a matter of right 
or wrong but, rather, of broadening the spectrum of criteria as well as of 
possible interpretations. 

Stedman and I were comrades in arms in the days of President Ken- 
nedy's national campaign to combat mental retardation. But when 1 read 
his interpretations of c/evelopments In special education since those vibrant 
days of national commitment to change, I found myself at certain points 
. quite at odds with this viewpoint in a way that brought to mind a verse 
by George Preston, the psychiatrist who. In the 1950s and 1960s, was 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene in the State of Maryland: 

If I look up and you look down 

Upon the biggest man in town. 
You'll see his head and ears and nose, 

ril see his feet and knees and toes. 
And though it is one man we see. 

You'll swear he's A, I'll swear he's B (Preston, 1940). 

in other words, at various points of his presentation I encountered facts, 
criteria, and interpretation of developments from which 1 draw conclusions 
that are quite different from his. Obviously, the eye of the beholder is a 
major factor here, which should stimulate much further discussion. 

As far as Stedman's comments on the history of special education 
are- concerned, I missed a reference to the fact that the origins of special ed- 
ucation are found in specialized programs for particular disability groupings 
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and that physicians played a considerable role in those early developments. 
That is, the growing pains of special education were aggravated, at least 
in part, by the competing groups who were devoted to specific disabilities, 
and that situation was reflected not only in the schools, but also in teacher- 
training institutions. - 

Stedman is correct in pointing out that the iniegfation of special 
education with other service systems has been a problem, at least in some 
states. However, Massachusetts is one state where, in recent years, special 
education has been well integrated into the Departrnent of Education. 
Under leadership of a Commissioner of Education who had been a professor 
of education at the University of Massachusetts, the A^;qciate Comaissioner 
for Special Education became one of the top offici,i:e in the Department. 
1 make special mention of this because I am convinced that in Ma'ssachu- : V 
setts, which had strong legislative support for its* own law. Chapter 766 of * 
the Acts of 1972, and thus saw the federal law not as an imposition but 
largely as a reinforcement, special education programs will continue to ' 
enjoy strong support. 

I agree with Stedman's comment that less money will be available 
for special education.ias a result of recent changes in the national mood. 
However, I question the justification df his i^statement that "the serious 
disarray" in the area of advocacy is characterized by a swing -from an 
emphasis on individual rights to an emphasis on the common good. I strong- 
ly disagree that a rationally administered Public Law 94-142 assures rights 
which are in conflict with the common good. To the contrary! What we are 
seeing is a shift of resources to the benefit of privileged^groups. 

In holding out the possibility that instead of loss of identity, re- 
sources, and effectiveness, the recent upheaval could result in a successful 
iategration of effective components of the special education system into 
the mainstream of the human services system,, Stedman would seem to 
favor still greater separation between the basic education department and 
the special education programs' However, it seems to me to be extremely / 
unlikely that state education systems throughout, the country will give up ' 
their autonomy to become part of the human services organizaFton in their 
states. ' ' ( 

1 agree with Stedman's criteria for an integrated services system. I 
would add, however, that of the four fundamental characteristics of efrec- 
tive service delivery, adequacy, timelessness, and quality of service are 
much better understood and used than is the fourth factor, the cost/benefit 
aspect of service delivery. This is particularly true in the area of severe 
handicaps where cost benefit must of necessity include a long-range review. 
The costs of long-term care can add up to'a staggering sum as the years go 
by. Thus, even a lessening of the degree of care required-a lessening of 
dependency-by the acquisition of a simple skill can constitute a tremen- 
dous savings over the years. This fact applies as much to prevention (par- 
ticularly tertiary prevention) as it does to service delivery. Any program of 
effective care that results in the avoidance of 24-hour care in an institu- 
tional service* system, any program with a home-based approach, that is, 
using the family's natural setting and strength, which offers the family 
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a support system that includes services in and outside the home, is apt to be 
very cost effective. 

I have more of a problem with the relative usefujness of Stedman's 
three-pronged matrix of services for handicapped indi\/iduals, divided by 
client population, types of service, and degree of handicap. Were the matrix 
applied to practical situations, we would lie confronted'with the fact that 
a common problem in any analysis or research design in this area is the 
ever-increasing overlap, the ever-more vanishing dividing lines among types 
of services (what is health? what is rehabilitation? what is education? etc.) 
and among categories of the client population (e.g., a hearing-impaired 
person with cerebral palsy who is judged to be mentally retarded). 

Further,. I would raise a question about the third critical operational 
characteristic of an integrated service system: the service cycle. Theoret- 
: ; ically, the suggested flow from identification of needs to needs assessment 
to strategies for meeting needs to service delivery to evaluation of service 
delivery to analysis and interpretation of evaluation data, presents a nice 
clear model. In practice, however, it seems that the funding mechanisms, 
both appropriations and allocations of funds, tend to intrude into the 
service cycle and influence the bureaucratic management of needs assess- 
n ment, such as by discouraging the acknowledgement of needs for which 
the state is unwilling or unable to provide required services. 

Jn discussing the current rhetoric on senvice delivery systems, Sted- 
man suggests that such programs are favored by special interest groups 
in the area of handicapped individuals. This idea requires some further 
exploration. Setter coordination if not integration, of services at the local 
level are desired |Dy most group^s. However, usually the process starts at 
the other end: Administrative ^.^wer is consolidated in one person who 
becon^?s the "czar" of the service system; the result is that accountability 
' is moved upward and is harder to reach by the average consumer. Thus, 
power is increasingly vested in individuals who are strong on executive con-- 
trol but weak on the substantive knowledge which is the concern of a 
special interest or consumer group. 

I strongly support Stedman's point on the need to bring about a 
better match of consumer-client input with agency-organizational input in 
the development and delivery of local service programs, bu^ I suggest that 
this match be extended to the area of monitoring, where such a mix is of 
equal significance. 

Some of Stedma'n's doubts about the eff .tiveness of propaganda, 
public awareness, and public education echo mine. There will be less and 
less need for such large-scale programs as the years go by for the simple 
reason that the most effective ''interpreters" of special education are the 
children who are receiving it as part of the public school program. This 
fact has been demonstrated time and again. However, another approach 
• should^ receive much more consideration; that is, the introduction into 
the curriculum, of general schools, from kindergarten on up, of age-appro- 
priate materials dealing with all aspects of handicap. Many such materials 
are already available and have been used successfully. 
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There must be more effective, nonpartisan coordination of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of state government, but this task 
can hardly be assumed by or entrusted to the leadership jn special educa- 
tion. The constitutional , struggle over the balance of powpq can be expected 
to deepen in the foreseeable future/ / ''^l 

1 support the call .for more syst^atic increased iDse |)f technological 
advances in the field of handicaps. I was very pleased^eeently to attend 
a meeting in Massachusetts with th-e^e^xcellent, highly $k|jled staff of the 
'adaptive equipment centers v\fhidi have been establish^^ in each of the 
-five iT^antal retardation institutio|is, and I welcome thi" growing recogni- 
tion in the field that appropriated adajDtive equipment sliould be available 
to the families of severely handi(^apped childrei;;c^from|^rliest childhood: 
another wise investment. i'\ 

Like Stedman, I see a continued focus Or-^^defept rather than on 
environmental determinants and the arrangement pf !th^ environment to 
'"'p^revent or alle\'iate the effects of handicapping conHjtjiops. But I strongly 
disagree with him when he puts the blame on society Tii Ijeneral. The shoe 
is on \he pther foot. It is my learned colleagues at t^^ universities and 
their all t^o\fjmpliant students vyho spread this notio|i of deviance. One 
does not hear the, word on the streets. It is not a word one hears in talking 
with one's neighboV^^. Even newspapers do not refer to handicapped persons 
as "deviants"; they r^^erve that word for sex offenders. The labeling takes 
place in classrooms, clinics, case conferences,, and, of course, the profes- 
sional literature. ''i. 

The foregoing observations link up with Stedman's next point, the 
role of higher education. On| problem to be considered here is that much 
of the astoundingly swift progress in ameliorating certain types of disability 
is made by practitioners and is not communicated speedily and effectively 
\o the universities. To the contrary, an astounding lag often is found even 
in respectable textbooks. I agree with Stedman that we must link the 
universities more effectively with the service delivery system. 

Although in most states the relation between public and human re- 
sources agencies is inadequate, I must take a rather cautious attitude toward 
the "umbrella" agencies to which Stedman makes reference. It is not the 
"umbrella" to which I object, but to the "umbrella man/' as I have indi- 
cated. Again, referring to the recent experience in Massachusetts, the 
"umbrella man," known as Secretary^ of Human Services^ v/as "the. Gover- 
nor's man" and effectively superseded the authority of the commissioners 
who were the titular heads of the various departments. Therefore, we were 
very glad that in our state the Commissioner of Education is appointed by 
thet-State Board of Education, and thus, his professional commitments are 
quite well. protected from outside political interference. 

I make this counter argument to Dr. Stedman with the full under- 
standing that we are not dealing with a black or white issue; rather, the 
interagency cooperation and coordination Dr. Stedman desires depend on 
the people involved. This brings us to another point to be considered here: 
Heads of large departments are very preoccupied with the political process. 
Interdepartmental cooperation and coordination, therefore, is often much 
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more effective if it is dealt with on a somewhat lower functional level; 
'for example, by the persons responsible for child welfare, child health, 
special education, division of youth services, and the like. 

Referring to the fact that education represents the greatest invest- 
ment of resources. Dr. Stedman feels that a minimum of 15 percent of 
the budget for education should be earmarked for research, development, 
and evaluation. This sum might be appropriate if we had a modicum 6f 
community services, but with so many children unserved or only mini- 
mally served, noi'more than 8-10 percent should be taken away from the 
service accounts. Higher education, too, should tighten its belt and learn 
to do its research on a modest scale. 

In raising the question of how special education can be integrated 
with other service systems, Stedman prescribes, ''Special education must 
return to its home discipline of education/' Must return? When did special 
education {eave? I am all in favor of incorporating special with general 
education but distortions like the one offered here will not help. If there is 
to be a chance for success then it must be acknowledged that the major 
burden rests with general education. It was from there that the exclusionary 
policies emanated; it is there that major adjustments should be made toward 
more flexible policies. 

Of course, I am ready to stipulate that some university settings haye 
been very supportive of special education but I cannot accept the sweeping 
dictum that special education's energy and sources of renewal come from 
the institutions' of higher education. That souiids to me like a very far- 
fetched assertion that will- evoke bitter laughter in some of our colleges and 
universities. 

I am not sure whether I shall be around in the year 2000 A.D. but if 
I am I do not expect to see what Stedman seems to envision: a country 
fallen victim to "Stockmania/' a country pruned of entitlements and freed 
of liberal-reformist influences. Once again the Reagan-Stockman drive 
against the poor, the old, and the disabled is equated with a concern for 
the common good, and for good measure Stedman repeats this assertion. 
Most astonishing is his interpretation that important educational research 
has not been accomplished for fear that its findings may disturb some group 
or special interest. Are our researchers really that venal? 

Next, we hear again about "public attitudes toward the handicapped 
who are often viewed as constitutionally unsuccessful, undisciplined, unable 
to accomplish, and immoral." In the course of my work on behalf of 
persons , with handicaps I travel extensively throughout North America, 
meet with local groups, and have frequent interactions with the media. 
Nothing I have heard during the past three years justifies this characteriza- 
tion of public attitudes^ especially not in connection with the expansion of 
any public school program. There is an exception to this, and that is certain 
extreme opposition to the establishment of community residences for 
disabled persons in neighborhoods. However, the record shows that in the 
large majority of cases this initial opposition subsides once the residence 
is established. 
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In his final section on implications, Stedman has Included statements 
that are worthy of further discussion. The first is that "many believe that 
our advocacy may have outrun our research data, and promises have been 
made that may be difficult or impossible to keep/' This seems to suggest 
that . in years past research was assuming major responsibility in guiding in- 
novative special education programs, rather than reacting to and evaluating 
such f^rograms. Stedman then proceeds to characterize the parents' organi- 
zations in a way which I find difficult to reconcile with my observations. 
To be sure, individual parents may have been left "weakened, disoriented, 
and somewhat embittered/', but to speak of parents' organizations in that 
vein would seem to require more supporting data. 

More astounding is that the chapter on implications, in a position 
paper on special education, contains the flat assertion, "Deinstitutionaliza- 
tion is neither possible nor desirable for many (sic) families." On what 
basis is this judgment made? There follows, again without any 'substantiat- 
ing data "Mainstreaming has, for some, been more disruptive than helpful." 
And this is followed by the statement, "The principle of normalization is 
still an abstract painting for many." These are three astounding opinions, 
especially in the International Year of Disabled PersonsI 

It is not the purpo'je of my comments to set forth how mainstream- 
ing functions, but we should observe that the principle had its origin in 
an article by Maynard Reynolds (1962). The comparison of the normaliza- 
tion principle with an abstract painting would be a great surprise and dis- 
appointment to Neils Erik Bank-Mikkelsen of Denmark, the man who 
first expressed this principle in the late 1950s. At its core is the simple 
message: It is normal to be different. This is exactly the kind of message 
public school teachers in the regular schools must learn to appreciate. 

Obviously, my friend Stedman and I are .looking from different 
windows upon the same scene and "see" different things. I take my cue 
from Reynolds who thinks that our situation is "very difficult but prom- 
ising." I believe with him that we see in special education a steady, pro- 
gressive, inclusive trend that testifies to a kind of moral development in 
our society which will prevail, our present political setback notwithstand- 
ing. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION: THE COST 
• OF EXPERIMENTATION ^ 

Frank J. Macchiaro/a and Rdbert W. Bailey 

We are moving along the path of helping to^ducate every special 
child in a public school setting and we are deeply worried about the quality 
of public support, for our efforts. Further, we are worrie^about the quality 
and content of our educational programs for handicappedij^children. These 
anxieties have resulted in the overwhelming sense of public ambivalence 
toward special education in America today. ' 

The ambivalence, I suggest, is the result of (a) political forces that 
•have been unleashed against all of education and (b) the uncertainty that 
comes from c-ny new venture in social programs. Thankfully, we are not 
ambivalent about our commitment to our .mission: to insure'schooling- in 
the most beneficial way for the handicapped children of America. That such 
• schooling should occur in the contexts of public schools and the main- 
stream is a given aim of us all. And thankfiJIIy so. Too many children have 
been offered hope, and these hopes have provided us with a mission. Educa- 
tc\rs have a responsibility to build on these conditions. 

Public ambivalence should not be all that surprising. The expectations 
of a few years ago simply have been hit by the actuajity of program form- 
ulation, operation, and evaluation. We are in the middle of fundamentally., 
changing the way handicapped people are integrated into our society.-' 

The passage of legislation is^erely a statement of goals. Implementing'tlJl; t . ^ 
Leg|slation is a more signifjcant'and challenging process in which unexpected \. 
problems emerge and the lir^i^^tions of theory and resources are disiTovered. 

The major problem, however, is that our current ambivalence about 
special education is part of a larger sense of ambivalence that is present 
among Americans. In recent elections for president. Congress, and local 
offices, the voters expressed a lack of faith in public solutions to our prob- 
lems. Thus, although it is not surprising tl^t we have not succeeded as well 
as we may have hoped in administering new programs in special educa- *!" 
tion, it is doubly unfortunate thaf we have had to experiment. at such a 
poor time,, given the context of the political climate. As the late political 
scientist Wallace Sayre said, 'The benefits of reform are immediate; the ^ 
costs cumulative." Today, we also must confront a public skeptical of prom- 
ises made by governments and the governments are short on funds. - ^ 

These two problems-lack o"fpublic support and Jack^fl^uBiic^unds- 
are tied closely together. Tl^^ current^rt-age-oTfunds for government is 
not just a matter of independent economic variables (e.g., oil prices, lagging 
tax bases); it is alsjp an expression of discontent among the voters and tax- 
payers. Tax caps, tax limitations, the rejection of bond issues, tuition tax 
credits,^ voucher plans, and the like are all expressions of an increasing 
skepticism. As a result, we must persuade voters and taxpayers that what 
we are doing is meaningful. Given.the fact that we ourselves are not even 
sure about how to be the most effective^ that is quite difficult. The major 
public policy issues for the 1980s are how government resources can be 
applied with less fiscal impact on all levels of government. That does not 
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me'an that older issueV have changed: The fundamental political cleavages 
between rich and poor, black and white propertied and unpropertied, old 
and new Immigrants remain. They are simply focused now on the arenas 
of public finance and the efficacy of governmental programs. 

The times are sad for the sp^ecial education community. The poMtical 
victory of recent years is threatened J3y larger forces. We tend to forget, 
sometimes, how long the struggle has been to expand eciucatipnal services 
in the United States. Some things that were once probleiriatic-^compulsory 
high school, education for women, and the legal right of black children to 
an education-are today taken for granted. Now that the times favor child-, 
ren with handicapping conditions, the actual limitations in the area of 
finance bring problems of their own.^The long debate over equity and 
resources was finally resolved, in principle at least, to the advantage of the 
handicapped. It was not enough for constitutional equity to be interpreted 
as an even distribution of resources among students; the factor of n€.>d 
also had to>ff*1iTcluded. Now that "special students" have achieved their 
legal rights in the courts and through legislative action^ at th^ fede'ral and 
state levels of government, we face a shortage of fundirjg'due to local and/ 
state 'cutbacks, and a volatile political climate in wfiich the parent^/^of 
special children are pitted against the parents of.Qther children.' ' 

In this political context it is important that we do not give ground 
on the basic issue: the special education responsibility. We are not simply 
discussing a management issue or a schooling question. We would npt 
change the terms of the dialogue to "management" to accommodata. re- 
search on the efficacy of teaching handicapped children. We must not 
put into the position of bureaucrats defending the delivery of services.^ 
The real issue is one of right: the right of the public to be served w^'And^ if 
special education programs have not been delivered -to the public as suc- 
cessfully as they should be, the response of government cannot be to 
abridge the right. 

We have been put in the position of defending Inadequate programs 
sfnd then seeing the pogr results of these programs lead to suggestiorft for 
terminating the progiramsi. The failure of bureaucrats to do a job often 
results in the elimination of the job. Can you im^agine the poor military 
results of the Vietnam .War leading to the termination of the. Department 
of Defense? It is the strange logic of the Reagan Administration that applies 
one consequence to social programs* and an entirely different one to the 
^military. 

What we are left with, in fact, is a significant problem with the quality 
of special education. Consequently, the most frightening of the papers in 
this report is that of Dr. Glass. His paper gives us pause because its pre- 
liminary findings, in the context of other findings, indicate that the current 
methods of placement and instruction in special education are less effective 
than we would like and, possibly-^ may have even a negative impact on child- 
'^ren. The unpredictability of therapeutic and teaching methods and, thus, 
of policy in special education in general, undermines our ability to choose 
rationally in policy making. The combination of effectiveness research with 
a managerial sense can help us to use what limited resources we do have 
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optimally. To find that, in fact, we have no positive effect or jfiit what 
positive effect there is happens at random, is as distressing as it is ironic 
to anyone charged wijth administering these programs. 

Similarly, the reports of Hersh and Walker on the current prejudices 
among mainstream and even s|:jecial education teachers toward the disT 
agreeable behavior patterns of many handicapped children is disturbing. 
Their research raises many of the same questions that Professor Howsam 
raises in his comments on poor teacher preparation. Moreover, reports that 
any improvement in the interactions of students and teachers is difficult 
to maintain and that considerable resources are needed for even marginal 
changes to be made, are distressing. If the burden of most literature on 
effectiveness in special education is that separation from the mainstream 
is among the least likely 'ways to help most of the special education popu- 
lation, then we must face the problems inherent in the current require- 
ments and put pu [_h opes iri ' 'mainstream ing." 

Significantly, however, the unpredictability of pdlicy^ in special 
education also has important political implications. If we cannot sbow 
parents or the taxpayers that what we are doing will have beneficial effects, 
then it will be difficult to build the necessary political coalition among 
parents, advocates, and interested parties to support the high casts of 
special services. 

We may already sense concern among the parents of special education 
children. The recent analysis of special education enrollment in New York 
City p roWed^"quTte"~an"^^^ 

who had been referred to a special education program decided In the end 
not to participate. That is a remarkable demonstration of lost faith. The 
services provided by the New York City Public School System to these 
children cost approximately $8,000 per capita. Is there any other product 
or service you can think of that, if offered free of charge, would be rejected 
at the rate of 50 percent? Clearly, much of this response must result from 
the fear of committed parents that their children will be falsely categorized 
for life, but there is also the clear indication that parents feel that our 
services, arei too poor in quality or insufficiently predictable for them to 
riskthepotpntialstigm at i zat i o n o f t h e i r c h 1 1 d re n ^ _ „. 

In fact, the relation between predictability and effectiveness is'critical. 
The confidence anyone invests in a theoretical model in the natural sciences 
or a therapy in the medical sciences rests, mass hysteria aside, on its predict- 
ability. Bui in the current context of our ambivalence and^voter skepticism, 
confidence is even more critical for education, in general, and special 
education, in particular, for two reasons. 

1. If we cannot build confidence in our policies we will not be able 
To~p^ersuBde people— parents and taxpayers alike— that they should invest 
their money in us or allow us to care for their children. Consider.the prob- 
lem of the public policy maker who must justify the expenditures of funds 
for a program that, in the end, cannot show any result. The commitment 
of resources contributed by the public should not be measured by our 
hopes but by a careful balancing of our hopes with our skills. ''What we can 
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do" is as important a question in the budgetary process as "What we would 
like to do/; We should not force the administrator of publiq education to 
defend special education services solely on the grounds of ou'.r hopes-or the 
requirements imposed by courts or legislatures. Something more soferetantial 
is necessary. Students and parents have rights bilt so, too, do taxpayers. 
If we are not having a positive effect, we have no right to sper^d their 
money. It has been my belief for a while now that the current crisis in 
education generally must be dealt with through greater ieffeefiveness. 
Special education is no exception, t • j \ 

2. I cannot help but suspect that the uncertainty of '()ur diagnostic 
methods combined with the on-going pressure to cut bacl^-'^on educational 
services will impact on the rates and categories of classification in special 
education. We already know that there is significant variation among clin- 
icians and school districts in the rates of .classification and the types of 
programs Jnto which students a re_placed,^A-study_d0ne:-for-my-o'ff ice- indi-^ 
cated that among the 20 largest cities in the llnited States, aH^brfold 
variance in rates of classification was present. Detroit was the lowest^pnly 
4.2 percent of its total student body were classified for special education 
programs; Boston was the highest with 18.4 percent. 

More frightening is the continuing projDiem.of race in the categoriza- 
tion process. Even if the statistical starkness with which blacks were as: 
signed to programs for the mentally retarded as opposed to those for the 
learning disabled has declined, a latent racism remains in the placement 
process. Both the expectations for these students and the- resources de- 
dicated to their problems vary greatly. A sMp of the pen can determine 
a child's future, forever. ^ 

Given the per capita costs of these programs, the pressure to cut will 
be enormous. In the case of New York City, funding for special education 
,has become highly charged politically. Both the Financial Control Board 
{created in 1975 to deal with the City's financial crisis) and. the City's 
major educational public interest group have issued critical reports on 
special education services and funding. Mt is, one of the fastest growing 
areas of expenditure for the City (the school district is dependent on the 
JSLty-jQi_lundjjTg)_andj3ne^^^^^ unpredictability in the 

number of participants and program effectiveness^ has undermined our 
persuasiveness with outside agencies and the public. 

Professor Lynn pointed out in his paper, however, that the variations 
in funding formulas among the different states create their own sets of 
incentives and disincentives in program administration. The unpredict- 
ability in diagnostic and therapeutic techniques opens an areaJ of vague- 
ness that surely is influenced by funding n:iechanisms and cutbacks. Clearly, 
the discretio/iary authority invested m the categorization proce^nrinffu-^ 
enced by a range of factors,* each of which, such as local practices, varies 
in different -placement rates. But it must be admitted that the effect of 
financing and the pressure to cut back are critical. 

Glass' report creates doubt for all of us over the utility of special 
education in generaL In some ways, his reported findings are similar to those 
of other investigators in correlational studies of effectiveness. Among the 
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critical dimensions usually cited in this literature are the expectations- 
of teachers. In regular education also, teacher expectations usually have 
been found to correlate positively with student performance. I am con- 
vinced that at least part of the general increase in reading scores which 
has been evidenced in New Yorl< these past two years (admittedly a flawed 
measure of success) is due to^he higher expectations that are placed on 
students and teachers by the state minimum competence requirements and 
by our local policies that deny promotion to a student who is significantly 
behind hij^rade level at the end of 4 and 7 years. 

Almost by definition, however, the expectations of teachers in special 
education are less than those of regular education teachers. Special children 
are caught between frustration and expectation. In order to resolve their 
problems of frustration, expectations are lowered for thefh. In some ways, 
the Individual Education Plan (lEP) legitimates these lowered expectations. 
_lt is rare that IE Ps lead to a diplornajDr other official certification of com- 
pletion except for the plans themselves. Given ^.the fact that most children 
in specie' .education programs are diagnosed through tools that a^re not 
fully developed, we simply may be providing a rationalization for lower 
performance by students, teachers, and the school system as a whoje. 

Those of us who may take the other side, however, who may want 
to raise expectations for these children, have a problem of our own. We 
risk for the child debilitating frustration and the constant questioning of 
our right to raise expectations so enthusiastically. But this is only part of it. 

•Glass noted that the "tone''~of a.'classroom, that is, the expectations 
for. work and accomplishment set by the teacher and infused into the child- 
ren, is a critical variable in effectiveness. It is only one dimension. Many of 
tfie^ correlates in school effectiveness studies have produced complementary 
results. Effective schools have similar characteristics which can be identified, 
But, in regard to special education, many of them are problematic.; 

Ronald Edmonds, who has conducted such studies in Micl^igan and 
New York and who has been importaat in our school-improvem'.ent efforts 
in the City's public schools, identified fivB .dimensions. Like other investi- 
gators of effectiveness he, too, fiund that expectations are impoVtant. 
But there are other -important factors, some of which are highly proble.:. 
matic and suffer under special education settings. Edmonds' other four 
dimensions are (a) administrative style; (b) consistent and reliable, assess- 
ment tied to the.'currlcujurn; (c) a curriculum focused on basic skills; and 
(d) an orderly atmospherve in the school. In addition to expectations, at 
least two other dimensions are problematic in the special education set- 
ting: administrative .S'tyle c(nd assessment of students. Administrative style 
Is important. A. strong prino^pal, one who is experienced and has a con- 
"sTsrent '^arrd' enfOTceablie iDhrros^^phy-of^instruction -and^ a^^^ is 
seen by Edmonds and many other investigators as an absolute in the effec* 
tive school. But, as Lynn noted, too often special education sen/ices are 
seen as outside the normal responsibility of the school, forced on both 
teachers and administrators by legislatures, courts, or nasty bureaucrats 
from the central school board. In our experience in New York City, it is 
not unusual for principals to divert therapeutic services that were made 
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available primarily for. the special education population into "crisis inter- 
vention" functions for the entire school as a whole. Often, what is impor- 
tant to the courts, the Congress, and state legislature^ is not so important 
to the people in the front line. 

We also have a problem with student assessment. If it is critical to 
give the student feedback—both positive and negative—then lowered expec- 
tations become a threat. The lack of predictive capability in much of the 
diagnostic and therapeutic services we offer limits our ability to provide the 
student with feedback. The range of variation in even the most sophis- 
ticated measurement instruments in special education often leaves us without 
direction. What is progress outside the normal curriculum and how do we 
assess it? How do we tell a child he is following the correct path? I am not 
saying that it is impossible, only that it is more difficult for the special child. 
In the context of special education, therr, the correlates of effective- 

_ ness ^studies„leave^u s^with -two J mporta nt-^impl icatio ns^(^)-Th e-very-nat u re 
of special education limits its.. own effectiveness, that is, if the literature 
is as reliable as it now seems; and (b) what progress we make in special 
education must occur in the context of the whole school's effectiveness. 
The IcfUd and clear rhessage emanates from both the research and anecdotal 
observations vof educators; it should be emphasized. A direct Improvement 
in special^ education occurs when educational services in general are im- 
proved. Schools that, have successful educational programs tend to have 
successful special e ducation prog rams asj^ji&lL Thij^faet is sijgnifican 

"It tells us that the effectiveness of \he whole^chool is an important dimen- 
sion of special educatioft; that it has broad payoffs; and that it is, by impli- 
cation, a cost-effective way of serving the public. I strongly suggest that 
important implicatic^s for special education will be forthcoming from stu- 
dies of school effectiveness. And this research should be seen as an impor- 
tant priority for special educators. 

In addition to the generar theme of ambivalence that dominates 
these conference papers there also is a common concern for the initiation 
and conduct of programs. Stedman and his associates, tracing the history 
of special education through four stages, focus their comments on the 
particulars of finally coordinating special education with other social 
services as well as mainstream educatiojial services. I wholeheartedly agree 
with this statement that "what we may not need is further litigation." 
We need to know how court decrees can be carried out and how available 
research findings can be applied to change policy and Improve services. 
Given the court decree in the' New York case of Jose P., I believe strongly 
that the role of the courts becomes negative at the implementation stage. 
By complicating decision making and creating alternative channels of 

~mf liTence^ and accou ntaBiTity , it Ts highly likely that the courts, at the 
implementation stage, actually will work against achieving what their inter- 
vention accomplished in the initial formulation of a commitment to the 
special student; 

Beyond ambivalence, moreover, one senses among educators a certain 
amount of anxiety for the future of special education. Lynn's analysis 
clearly recognizes that a shift back to cost consciousness will affect the 
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range of related services offered, set restrictions on private placements, 
and create more stringent/ criteria for eligibility. Stedman foresees a time' 
when the rights of the majority will be emphasized to" the disadvantage of 
minorities, including the handicapped. New emphasis on traditional values, 
discipline, higher standards, and the like will work, he feels, against the 
needs of special children. Howsam sees a major retreat. by the government 
from the commitments of the 1960s. He recognizes that there is not just 
a threat to special education out there but, also, a threat to the common 
public schools in general. 

Our anxiety for the future is not unfounded. We all properly sense 
some threat to public schdols, whether it is in the form of school budget 
rejection, hostility toward teachers, increased interest in voucher systems, 
the growth in private schools, or cuts in funding for public education. My 
message on this count continues to be twofold: increase the effective- 
ness of school systems ^hd display high-level sensitivity to the costs we 
impose on taxpayers. 

Costs are as critical as effectiveness.. Advocates and professionals, 
having the interests of children in mind .and faith in their own skills, often 
place the costs of programs low on the list of factors contributing to pro- 
gram formulatioD-J A case in point where cost and professional interest 
have oome into sonrie conflict is occurring in New York City. An integrated 
and interdisciplinary approach to evaluation and placement clearly is the 
direction in which we all wish to go. In New York City we have been mov- 
ing slowly away from our previously centralized method of evaluation and 
administration toward a school-focused system. To counter the older meth- 
od, we created School Based Support Teams: interdisciplinary units that 
" evaluate children's needs and make recommendation for placements. The 
older system was too removed from the school setting and worked against 
the provision of Pu blTS Law 94-142 that children be placed in the least 
restrictive environment. 

So far so good. But one result is that providers are now creating their 
own service demands. With courts and legislatures making decisions by , 
mandates for' service we find it difficult to control or even to estimate 
costs. Decisions on program effectiveness must be made within the school 
system; they must not be dictated elsewhere. 

In some ways special education now is the most protected of all 
educational services. Lynn points out the interesting fact that although 
President Reagan looked to cut heavily into the financing of special educa- 
tion, the influence of Republican as well as Democrat constituencies in 
local state governments, many of whom were less sympathetic toward other 
social programs, in the end prevailed and the funding was restored. In New 
TorT< City,^ despite close supervision from outside monitors and in the face 
of five years of retrenchment politics, the budget for special education 
services, protected by the courts and the State Department of Education, 

has-tripledr-Possibly-our--anxiety-{s-excessivev-at least when we-^ 

actually happening to other nondefense-related programs or even educa- 
tion in general. 
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What we should be concerned with is the potential source of conflict 
if the share of local finances for special education is increased' while those 
for other educational programs are decreased. The American people are in 
a cost-cutting mood. Our mayors and governors have no problem opposing 
mandated programs, despite the fact that mandates are endemic .to Ameri- 
can federalism and without them we would live in a chaotic system in .which 
localities determine national priorities by default. My fear js not that 
special education will lose much of its funding in the midst of a general 
pulling back from social commitments, but that ineffectiveness, lack of 
cost control, and bureaucratic confusion may undermine the faith in these 
programs we must develop in parents, taxpayers, and ourselves. 

If I were to set agenda for the coalition of political forces that are 
interested in special education services-, they would incorporate the follovyr 
ing: (a) advocacy and parent groups should be mindful of the costs of 
these 'programs and aware of the potential for conflict with other parents, 
given the shrinking public pie. They should, however, resist discussions 
of management, (b) Educational researchers, psychologists, and program 
.formulators must continue and even expand their efforts to identify gen- 
uinely effective programs. We must link effective special education pro- 
grams to effective educational programs in general: Our problem with un- 
predictability must be solved, (c) Teachers should have much higher and 
greater expectations for their students, even if they are limited to what 
is possible. Eachspecial education child must be seen as equal to every child 
in a regular school setting, (d) Administrators n?ust be mindfuf of costs 
and the Congress must be mindful of its commitment on behalf of the 
American people. It would be ironic indeed if handicapped persons finally 
achieved equality only to have the commitment to them broken by the 
present Congress! 

Lam not certain at all that major political reforms can-occur-in-" 
the present fiscal and political climate. But then, we do not actually need 
a major "political" reform. A consensus of courts, the Congress, and state 
and local governments has affirmed every special child's right to an educa- 
.tion worthy of that name. This political reform was accomplished in a 
progression of successes that are outlined in other papers. 

Currently, we are in an age of "implementation" in special education: 
feeling our way around; trying to find something that is both effective 
and cost efficient; and trying to maintain commitments to students al- 
though commitments to us are being broken. The knowledge upon which 
special education is based may not yet be sufficient for the kind of pre- 
diction and effectiveness I am calling for; therefore, we must, as alt the 
authors in this volume argue, enhance and direct our research toward those 
goals. ^ 

It is appropriate to note that there has been a great deal of analysis 
and criticism of new school programs. Fashionable academic critics despair 
ilLRQsLtLYe^sultsJong.>before^it^is-reasonable-tGKe^xpeGt-those^ 
findings of social scientists on ineffective programs generally are submitted 
for publication much sooner than they would be if the scientists understood 
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how slow and deliberate the process of social change actually is. Had social 
scientists advised Queen Isabella, Columbus would not have gotteh much 
farther from Spain than Gibraltar. 

Despite all the bad news, our ambivalence and anxiety, and public 
skepticism, we can take some solace. The expansion of public policy to 
recognize the rights of handicapped children and youth seems to be here to 
stay. And even if professionals must change their focus from advocacy to 
effectiveness, and even if we must fight more intensely over who pays the 
bills, the consensus remains that equity in' results is as important as equity 
in input. Broad expansion of services may not continue in the future but 
the effectiveness of the services must. 
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G,REAT EXPECTATIONS: MAKI NG SCHOOLS 
EFFECTIVE FOR ALL STUDENTS 
Richard H. Hersh and Hill M. Walker 

Laurence Lynn asks in his paper, "The Emerging System for Educa- 
ting Handicapped Children/' whether all children are receiving a better 
education post-Public Law 94-142 than they did prior to its passage. The 
papers by Glass, Howsam, and Stedman address this question directly and/ 
or raise important issues that point to the problematic nature of imple- 
menting the law. The title of our paper suggests that the answer to Lynn's 
fundamental question of schooling effectiveness, as it relates to both handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped children, frames our particular interest in 
the conference focus. 

Several important themes emerge from the four papers, themes that 
have a direct bearing on the possibility and probability cf creating more 
effective schools for all children. Lynn rightly points to the structure of 
schooling— the technology of service delivery and financing of services— as 
a salient element in the history of education for handicapped children and 
determinant of educational outcomes for them. The early practice of 
diagnosing children's handicaps, notes Lynn, was the teacher's identifying 
burdensome children— those who, for any of several reasons, failed to meet 
her expectations. This concern for maintaining classroom . order, plus the 
added incentive of state funding for handicapped children who are pfaced 
in special classrooms or schools, resulted in* what Howsam refers to in his 
paper as "300 years of exclusion," a practice, ironically, that has contri- 
buted to the recent press for returning these difficult-to-teach children 
to the regular classrooms from which they were once banished. 

The question arises, however, whether schools and professional 
educators are any better equipped to deal with, handicapped children in 
regular classrooms than they were earlier. Have better methods of teacher 
training, a mor6' sophisticated technology of instruction, and improved 
schooling conditions eliminated the historical^burdens of teachers labeling 
and stereotyping handicapped students, peer rejection and abuse, and 
behavioral communication of low-performance expectations? Descriptive 
studies of handicapped children in mainstream settings' provide answers 
to these questions that fall h'eavily on the "no" side. Mandated changes 
in educational practice and political, legal, and financial incentives— not 
improved educational delivery— seem to account for most beneficial changes 
in the education of handicapped children. 

Howsam reiterates the need to focus on the structure of schooling 
if we hope ever to make schools more effective: "An initially simple and 
unsophisticated system," he says, "has been allowed or forced to grow in 
size, complexity, and responsibility but noj to make adequate adaptive 
changes." He rightfully points to the need to take into account the legal, 
educational, political, and financial dimensions of schooling. But, he says, - 
"Ther^ is every reason to believe that the schools were not designed to 
handle the whole range of educational problems in regular classrooms, eveii 
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when special services are added. In consequence, both regular students and 
those with handicapping conditions lose out." 

Teachers, Howsam points out, are also losers in this systemic over- 
load. iFederal and state legislation, court decisions, higher parental expec- 
tations, and grossly inadequate teacher-education programs force teachers 
merew to cope, and boping strategies are hardly up to the task of compen- 
^jgjMg for systemic failure. Although Howsam recommends the questioning 
of basic educational assumptions and the redesign of the education system, 
he acknowledges that the process of deterioration in the system is already 
far advanced. 

Stedman, too, asks that we focus on the connection between special 
education and the more t)eneric of schooling services. He suggests that 
education for handicapped children is not integrated with the schools' larger 
mission because, for the most part, it has been externally fu'^ded, externally 
directed, and Imposed on the school system! Thi's situation has resulted in 
adding special education to a range of services as long as it pays its own N|/ay 
or is legally mandated. In this context, special education hardly can^be' 
viewed as p^t of an integrated service system. Instead, it is considered 
"a nice service if you can afford it." In calling for the integration of servide 
delivery, Stedman implicitly bumps up against our initial concern; that 
making schools effective for all students. ' 

Glass' analyses should snuff out any vestigial romanticism in those 
persons whose hopes are pinned on the presumed efficacy of special educa- 
tion instructional technology. In essence, Glgss tells us that the present 
level of diagnosing handicapped children and providing treatment for them 
in special resource rooms is unsound. Yet, some things do make a differ- 
ence, he says, and. for that we breathe a sigh of relief because we at Oregon- 
and colleagues elsewhere are researching what Glass advocates. He em- 
phasizes the work of the teacher, echoing the sentiments of Howsam's 
concerns. In particular. Glass points to teachers' and pupils' values and 
attitudes toward work^ teachers' expectations of pupils, and teachers' 
concerns with order and organization in the classroom as crucial variables 
mediating ultimate student achievement—any student's achievement. Glass 
characterizes the result of the teachers' and students' attitudes and beliefs, 
as the "t6he" of a classroom. This "tone" "defines the contingencies qf 
the relation between teachers and pupils more than do M & Ms and gold 
stars. More important than psychological theories or sophisticated curri 
cular packages is how teachers cope with their work— theirs and thej 
pupHs." This, he says, "is an expression of privately held motives not readily 
.expressed to others and, indeed, often and at the deepest levels not uniler- 
stood by the persons themselves." I \ 

THE ECOLOGY OF EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING | 

Several basic themes emerge from the four paperls. (a) Integrating 
most handicapped children Into the mainstream of schools is a policy^hich 
we should continue to pursue, (b) Overall Instructional competence leaves a 
great deal to be desired owing to the nonexistence of one magical mqdel of 
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. fnstruttion, inadequate teacher training, and often abhorrent structural 
• conditiof^s of schooling, not to mention the added political, legal, social, 
and economic burdens imposed by the public nature of the education 
enterprise, (c) Despite all the aforementioned negative factors, there is the 
continuing belief that the quality of teachers and the classroom conditions 
they create are what should occupy our future attention. 

A fundamental arnd perhaps- more subtle issue ties these three themes 
together, however: How do we make schools more effective for all children? 
History and the analyses provided by the four papers suggest that prior 
attempts to "solve" instructional problems for handicapped children at 
first consisted of efforts to make schools more effective for "problem" 
kids. We have learned now that such a solution for handicapped children 
is linked to a solution for all children. The research we are conducting at the 
University of Oregon and reporting in this paper is an attempt to better 
understand how to make schools more responsive to and effective for all 
children, including those with handicaps. * ^ 

The ecology of effective schooling has been'macfe more fragile by the 
passage of Public Law 94-142. The act virtually ignores teacher training 
and credentialing; Howsam points out that such legal oversight adds one 
more straw to the back of the already fatigued, if not dead, camel of teacher 
education. A central question asked by Lynn is whether the law's boost 
wa^s sufficiently strong to overcome the inertia of the school system. The 
successes of students in his vignettes notwithstanding, Lynn is less then 
euphoric about the positive effects of the law. Clearly, there have been 
gains, not the least of which has been to make the problems more visible 
and to seriously educate public and professional educators to the legitimate 
rights, aspirations, and f^bilities of handicapped persons. However, the 
structure of schools, both instructionally ^nd financially, hardly has'been 
dented in the process, 

MIsclassification continues. Teachers are fearful of lawsuits and com- 
plain of the increased burdens and stress (e.g., more paperwork, parent 
meddling, and excessive work load) created by placing handicapped child- 
ren in already overcrowded mainstream classrooms. Ironically, more and 
more parents are seeking more restrictive environments within public 
schools, fleeing with their handicapped children from what they. see as 
abhorrent conditions In regular classrooms. This flight parallels the removal 
of non-handicapped children from public^ to private schools. Financing is 
worse than ever as the result of declining enrollment and an electorate 
whose potential investment in schools needs the concrete referent of ''my* 
own child in the school" as the primary reason for supporting school 
levies. Notwithstanding the justified intent of Public Law 94-142, the 
burdens inherent in its implementation have the potential of overstre'ssing 
an already technologically inadequate teaching profession. Less than ade- 
quate conditions of schooling and inadequate teacher preparation cause one 
to question whether teachers in regular classrooms are capable of succeed- 
ing, even without considering mainstreaming. 

The available literature on teacher attitudes shows that regular class- 
room teachers are not so receptive to mainstreaming as perhaps we hope 
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(Alexander & Strain, 1978; Jones, 1978; Keogh & Levitt, 1976; Larrivee , 
& Cook, 1979; Ringlaben & Price, 1981). The teachers understandably 
react to the added burdens of children who are difficult to teach. Keogh 
and Levitt (1976) reported that regular teachers also are quite concerned 
with (a) controlling who is mainstreamed into their classrooms, (b) their 
ability to meet the needs of mainstreamed handicapped children, and 
(c) the availability of support services and technical assistance. These con- 
cerns are not surprising; in fact, they are to be expected, given the relative 
isolation of regular classroom teachers from experience with the range of 
handicapped children. The wholesale referrals to special tiducation made 
this isolation possible. Sarason and Doris (1978), for example, argued 
persuasively that diagnosis does not determine special class placement; 
rather, the handicapped children who are placed in special classrooms are 
those, 'especially emotionally disturbed children, who most disturb the 
regular classroom teacher and students. In recent years a dramatic increase 
has occurred in special class placements for such children. It seems that 
the availability of special education as a referral service, in many cases, 
has served the convenience needs of regular teachers first and the pro- 
grammatic needs of handicapped children second. 

What happens when a teacher is faced with the task of teaching and 
managing a handicapped child who is obviously different and unresponsive 
to traditional instructional methods, and who severely pressures the 
teacher's repertoire of management skills? A major purpose of this paper is 
to report our initial examination of this question. Therefore we (a) sum- 
marize the research on schooling and teaching effectiveness in regular 
classrooms, research vyhich we believe should be considered when teachers 
and students are prepared for mainstreamed placements; and (b) report the 
results of current studies at the University of Oregon oh mainstreaming and 
teacher expectations. Specifically, we provide evidence that (a) both regular 

and speciaL.ed ucation tgachers'. social behavio r stan dards, expectation s, and 

behavior(s) focus predominantly on student behavior which is oriented 
toward teacher control, compliance, and classroom discipline; (b) both 
regular and special education teachers attach little relative importance to 
peer-to-peer kinds of classroom social interaction, which would seem to 
be required in a successful mainstreaming effort; and (c) both teachers 
and handicapped students can be trained to accommodate to the condi- 
tions of mainstream classrooms. 

Review of the Literature 

The review of the research on schooling effectiveness is intended 
to provide the context for understanding the complexity of classroom 
teaching in general and the problems of mainstreaming in particular. Many 
of the largest and best known schooling studies (e.g., the study directed by 
James Coleman) have used what is Called a "production function paradigm," 
a variant of the quantitative input-output efficiency model that is most 

- - - often used--by-economists^.heseL5mdiej_have^p_r^^^^^ to be somewhat mis- 

leading because they tell us little about either the quality or actual distri- 
bution of a school's available resources. Glass and other researchers suggest 
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that the most salient unit of educational improvement is the classroom, 
with foci on teacher-student interactions and what students and teachers 
bring with them into the school setting (Doyle, 1979; Dreeben, 1978; 
Murnane, 1980;Tomlinson, 1981a). 

Teacher expectations are viewed as important determinants of teacher 
behavior in general, especially in relation to pupils who are members of 
special populations; for example, disadvantaged or handicapped children. 
The available literature on teachers' expectations in relation to children's 
academic performance clearly shows that classroom teachers form diff^ 
erential expectations for the children in their classrooms and behaviorally 
communicate their expectations in instructional interactions (Brophy & 
Evertson, 1981; Brophy & Good, 1970, 1974). Research in this area 
provides evidence that students who are perceived by teachers to be brighter 
and more competent receive more teacher attention (Rothbart, Dalfen & 
Barrett, 1971), are given greater opportunities to respond (Brophy & Good, 
1970), are praised more (Rubovits & Maehr, 1971), and are given more 
verbal cues (Blakely, 1971). Rist (1970) found that children in lower 
reading groups had more negative interactions with their teacher than did 
older children. Firestone and Brody (1975) showed that children who 
experienced the highest percentage of negative interactions with their 
kindergarten teacher also demonstrated lower levels of competence on the 
M.A.t, at the end of the first grade. As a general rule, teachers behave in 
ways that maximize the achievements of high-expectation students and 
minimize the achievements of tow-expectation students in their classrooms. 
Teacher e>^pectations for handicapped students are likely to be very low in 
comparison with the expectations for nonhandicapped children. The'impii- 
cations of thqse findings for the mainstreaming process are certainly less 
than promising-. 

Central to our focus are the concerns articulated by Jones (1978); 
he called for (a) systematic attention to the attitudes that regular teachers 
perceive as Irn'pedlhg their abTITty To work^ffectTv"^ w/ith KaRai capped 
children and (b) strategies to equip both teachers and handicapped child- 
ren with behavioral competencies to reduce the strain in their interactions 
with nonhandicapped students. Our research places particular emphasis 
on teacher standards, expectations, and tolerance levels in relation to 
children's social behavior, as opposed to their academic performance and 
achievement. Social behavior, as used in this context, comprises those be- 
havioral skills and competencies that contribute to successful classroom 
adjustment and facilitate the development of interpersonal skills and social 
competence. For most classroom teachers children's successful adjustment 
would be evidenced by a behavioral repertoire that (a) facilitates academic 
performance (listening to the teacher, following instructions and directions, 
working on assigned tasks, complying with teacher requests, i?l;c.) and (b) is 
marked by the absence of disruptive and/or unusual behaviors that challenge 
the teacher's authority and disrupt classroom atmosphere or are objection- 
able to the teacher and difficult for her or him to cope with. Most teachers 
demand this kind of behavioral repertoire from all children assigned to 
their classrooms but rarely are successful in fostering its appearance in 
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each child. Unfortunately, mainstreamed handicapped children are likely to 
be severely deficient in what we call the "model behavioral profile/* and, 
consequently, are juxiged by at least some regular classroom teachei-s to be 
inappropriately placed; that is, the children are perceived as unable to meet 
the demands of the least restrictive setting. Then, perhaps the best we*can 
hope for is simple geographical mainstreaming as opposed to the substantive 
integration envisioned by the framers of Public Law 94-142. The frequency 
with which this phenomenon occurs cannot be empirically verified as of 
this writing. However, we suspect that it is far higher than we would like 
to see arid quite unacceptable at its current level. 

In fact, the model behavioral profile contributes to a satisfactory 
school adjustment, as judged by teachers, and facilitates academic achieve- 
ment. However,, it also serves the convenience needs of classroom teachers 
for discipline, controi, and preservation of authority. It~has little to do 
with the development of interpersonal skills, social competence, and the 
ability to cope effectively with peers. Handicapped children may be in 
even greater need of skills in these areas than in that of academic perfor- 
mance and achievement. We make the case in this paper that children's 
social development, which encompasses both teacher-child and peer-to- 
peer behavioral competencies, should be a major focus of the schooling 
process and a significant criterion variable in the evaluation of schooling 
effectiveness. ^ ' 

Teacher Expectations and the Mainstreaming Process^ 

. In traditional educational practice, regular classroom teachers have 
been able to construct relatively homogeneous classes of pupils by refer- 
ring children with 'special learning and behavior problems to self-contained 
restrictive educational settings for instruction, remediation, and accom- 
modation. Until fairly recently, the educational community taught regular 
teachers that they were primarily responsible for the education of opiy 
those children who fall approximately ± one standard deviation from the 
mean on intellectual, sensory> physical, academic, and behavioral measures 
of performance. Children falling outside these limits have been primarily 
the responsibility of special education. Historically, this practice was well 
established in public school systems and reflected the symbiotic relation 
between regular and special education: Regular educators were negatively 
reinforced to refer handicapped children, and special educators were posi- 
tively reinforced to**prompt and receive such referrals. This practice no 
doubt accounts for some resistance by school systems to the "policy of 
mainstreaming. More seriously, perhaps, the practice contributed to the 
development of a very narrow set of behavioral standards and expectations 
among regular teachers .along with limited tolerance for significant diversity 
in child performance and behavior. Given the consequent greatly reduced 
puPil heterogeneity, the practice also made academic programming, in 
general, much easier than vyould otherwise have been the case. Moreover, it 
deprived regular teachers of both the incentive and opportunity to develop 
skills in accommodating children who put pressure on teachers' instructional 
and management skills. If a teacher feels that a handicapped child does not 
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belong to the regular'classroom because he or she falls outside the range of 
the teacher's tolerance, then the outcomes are not likely to be positive 
for either teacher or student. This situation occurred frequently in the past 
and likely will be repeated often if mainstreaming continues to be the 
dominant service delivery vehicle ^for the majority of handicapped children 
in the decade of the 1980s. ' ' 

Public Law 94-142 has generated powerful pressures for regular 
teachers to accommodate handicapped children in their classrooms and for 
the schools to assume responsibility for the children's education and overall 
development. Traditionally:, regular educators have neither developed the 
technical management/instructional skills necessary to accommodate 
handicapped children nor assumed direct responsibility fpr their education 
and development. Special ^gcators assumed this function via a direct 
service model. Sun/e,y research shows that teachers do not feel either com- 
petent or comfortable in accommodating handicapped children (MacMillan 
Jones, & Meyers, 1976; Sarason & Doris, 1978). THowever, they respond 
much more positively and^ffectively to the academic needs of handicapped 
children than they do to.the children's nonacademic, social behavior deficits 
and problems, (e.g., self-abuse, inappropriate sexual behavior, stereotypic 
behavior, noncompliance, etc.). 

It is lil^ly that teachers express expectations for children's social 
behavior in trfe same way that they form 'and communicate academic 
■expectations. That is, teachers indicate to ctiildren that they should behave 
m a certain fashion in order tb meet the teachers' standards and expecta- 
tions. T)iose children who cannot (handicapped students) or will not (dis- 
ruptive students) meet the standards and expectations are, perhaps, at mgch 
greater risk, in terms of development and achievement, than are children 
who fall within the range of teachers' acceptance. ' ' ^ 

At present, we do not know v^rhat an optimal profile of^ teachers' 
standards and expectations for either academic or social behavior would 
look like. No doubt, some teachers' standards/expectations would be quite 
inappropriate in the sens^of being 'either too restrictive or too lax. Their 
classrooms probably would ndt be good settings for accommodating the 
needs of handicapped children. ^ - ^ 

Unfortunately, research has shown that the socio-economic status 
of children has a powerful Influence on the form'|ition of differential teacher 
expectations for academic perfofmance (Brophy & Good, 1974). It is likely 
that teachers' expe.ctations for both'^the academic ;and social behaviors 
manifested by children are medjatedt>y. such additional factors a§ (a) sex 
of student; (b) labels; (c) presence ^^handicap and the severity of the 
condition; ^nd (d) variable's speciffc tb the teacher; for example, sex of ^ 
•teacher, years of teaching, type of setting(s) taught in, preparation, ex- 
posure to inservice training and so forth (Mancjell & Strain, 1978; Smith & 
Greenburg, 19.75). Despite' these potential mediating variables,' teachers 
appear to.^have minimal standards and expectations fora//^children assigned 
to. their classrooms. Unless a child were obviously not capable,^ most 
teachers would be unlikely to view a failure to meet their minimum social 
behavior standards as theVesult of an inability to do so. In such a casfe, the 
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teacher might conclude that a child is inappropriately placed. With the 
possible exception of handicapped children/teachers rarely are willing to 
adjust their behavioral standards and expectations dov^/nward to accom- 
modate a specific child. 

Lynn correctly argues that successful malnstreaming 'will . require 
massive changes in both teacher attitudes and long-established educational 
practices. In fact, educators seem to be in broad agreement that teachers' 
attitudes toward mainstreaming and their expectations for handicapped 
children are crucial determinants of the success of this policy change (Alex- 
ander & Strain, 1978; Jones, 1978; Keogh & Levitt, 1976; MacMillan, 
Jones, & Meyers, 1976; Mandell 8^ Strain, 1 978). To date, special educators 
have not systematically taken into account the social behavior standards 
and expectations of regular classroom teachers who receive the children 
who are being mainstreamed. A methodology is^geded that will allow for 
the evaluation and selection of receiving class-room settings and will provide 
for the preparation of handicapped children to meet the minimal behavioral 
requirements there. We describe some beginning steps and Initial results 
in the development of such a methodology In a later section of this paper. 

Teacher Expectations and Schooling Effectiveness ^ 

Glass' reference to George's Account of Ms. Russell's teaching be- 
havior is a. good starting point for a discussion of the teaching-effectiveness 
literature. Ms. Russell's class is a wonderful specific example of the general 
findings in the recent schooling and classroom effectiveness literature. 
Ms. Russel riearly communicates high expectations for all her students 
("if you expect them to be normal and behave, whatover normal is, what- 
ever behave Is, you can kind of expect that they will"), requires an orderly 
and disciplined classroom ("I cannot tolerate confusion and chaos"), and 
demands maximum student work ("to have kids organized in such a way 
[they] know what is expected of them"). 

Teachers' expectations that all kids can learn and the .constant de- 
mand that students work hard, keep showing up as potent influences in 
effective teaching. A common theme in the literature is that learning^tems 
from the purposeful effort or work of students which, in turn, stems from 
effective work conditions. The important task of the teacher is to establish 
and maintain the students' work conditions (Duckworth , 1 981 ). 

Related to teacher expectations is the Beginning Teacher ^valuation 
Study (BTES) that links student work to the concept of academic^ learning 
time (ALT) and ALT to achievement. ALT is defined as the amount b,f time 
students spend working successfully on tasks relevant to classroom learning 
objectives. Thus, ALT is a result of teacher time allocations and student use 
of that time as well as of the coherence of the curriculum and the appro- 
priateness ,of the task-assignment rules. Teachers are in control of these 
variables and manifest them in thejr expectations and demands for students' 
appropriate use of time. Teachers establish the work agenda (tasks pre- 
scrilaed, content presented, feedback provided), allocate resources to the 
agenda, and generate incentives. Teacher-work thus sustains the student-work 
structure. This instructional approach has been called "direct Instrudtion,^ 
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in contrast to the open education approach that focus on students' interest 
and e?<ploration as the driving force for classroom work. A number of 
studies (Becker & Gamine, 1980; Cooley & Leinhardt, 1980; Hanson & 
Schutz, 1978; Stallings, 1979) have confirmed the efficacy of direct instruc- 
tion with respect to students' work and achievement in basic skills areas. 

But, there is more. Classroom social behavior is another issue which 
teachers must face as part of the condition of moving toward greater aca- 
demic achievement. Handling students' misbehavior and communicating 
expectations for classroom comportment, as Ms. Russell clearly did, is 
another aroa of teacher control. The BTES research found that negative 
reprimani:,s for inappropriate child behavior are negatively associated 
with student achievement. Kounin's classic work in classroom discipline 
showed that a teacher's sense of "withitness" was an important variable 
in not allowing one student's problems to bring other students' work to 
a halt. Recent work by Slavin (1980) demonstrated that teachers may 
find cooperative learning tasks for students to be a useful way of combining 
peer social incentives and teachers' academic work incentives. The BTES^ 
researchers noted that "a learning environment characterized by student 
responsibility for academic work and by cooperation on academic tasks 
is associated with high achievement" (Fisher, Berliner et al., 1980, p. 27).. 

There seems to be little doubt that children's social behavior in 
the classroom can either facilitate or compete with academic achievement. 
However, social development is an important educational goal in its own 
right. To Strain, Cooke, and Appollpni (1976), the importance of social- 
emotional education in the total development of children has long been 
recognized; furthermore, according to the authors, this area of need has 
been largely unmet by the schooling process. 

The importance of social development and social skills training 
is being increasingly recognized by the mental health professions, leaders 
in the field of special education, and, to a lesser extent, regular educators. 
Stephens (1981) suggested that teaching socially desirable behavior no 
doubt will be the Zeitgeist of the next decade, and the rising tide of 
published texts on theoretical and practical aspects of teaching positive 
social behavior are salient indications of this professional interest. In the last 
five years, there has been a tremendous increase in research activity in the 
area of teaching social skills to both nonhsndicapped (Gottman, Gonso, & 
Schuler,*1976; Hops, 1980; Keller & Carlson, 19/4; LaGreca & Santogrossi, 
1980; Michelson, .1980; Oden & Asher, 1977; Van Hasselt, fJersen, White- 
hill, & Bellack, 1979) and handicapped (Asher & Taylor, 1981; LaGreca & 
Mesibov, 1979, 1981; Matson, Esveldt-Dawson, Andrasik, Ollendick, Petti, 
& Hersen, in press) populations. 

These outcomes, doubtless, result from the new awareness of the 
importance of social behavior to a variety of adjustments in vocational, 
academic, and interpersonal areas (Stephens, 1981) and the recognition 
of the importance of relationships to the growth of social competence 
(Asher & Taylor, 1981; Hartup, 1979). In addition, retrospective studies 
Increasingly show that children who are incompetent in social relations 
with peers are likely to be at serious developmental risk. Socially isolated, 
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incompetent children are more likely to (a) develop juvenile delinquency 
(Roff, Sells, & Goldeh, 1972); (b) drqp out of school (Ullman, 1957); 

(c) receive bad conduct discharges froir) the armed forces (Roff, 1961); 
and (d) experience mental health problems in adulthood (Cowen, Peder- 
son, Babigan et al., 1973). Conversely, high social status in childhood has 
been related to superior academic achievement. (Laughlin, 1954; IVIuma, 
1965; 1968) and adequate interpersonal adjustment in later life (Barclay, 
1966). 

Studies of handicapped children in mainstream settings show that 
they are consistently less accepted and more rejected by their peers than 
are 'nonhandicapped children (Bruininks, 1978; Bryan, 1974; Gottlieb, 
Semmel, & Veldman, 1978; LaGreca & Mesibov, 1979; Siperstein, Bopp, 
& Bak, 1978). The implications of these findings strongly argue for the 
development of training procedures in social skills to improve the social 
corppetence and acceptance of handicapped children, and for the exposure 
of the handicapped children's normal peers to such training; whenever 
feasible. Training procedures in the area of social skills can be incorporated 
into curricula and taught in the same way as are academic skills. Then, 
sociometric measures could be administered to detect changes in social 
cpmpetence which are attributable to such instruction in the same way 
that achievement tests are used to measure academic growth. 

The issues of expectations and competencies in the area of academic 
and social behavior functioning are central taour particular research focus 
on mainstreaming. But effective classrooms do not easily come into being 
or continue to flourish unless they are in school building environments 
that promote those conditions that reinforce what Glass and the other 
researchers cited are advocating. To this end, research on effective schools 
has begun to delineate a set of school-wide variables that reinforce the reed 
to be concerned with teachers' and students' work. 

Howsam points out "Effective schools demand strong teachers work- 
ing in situations where the conditions for learning, and teaching are favor- 
able. Our school systems have never come close to meeting-such conditions, 
and the situation has been exacerbated by the developments of the past 
three decades." Studies of r^atively effective schools validate Howsam's 
conclusion. Where conditions for learning and teaching are favorable, 
students learn, and it is becoming clearer that such conditions/must per- 
vade the school as well as individual classrooms. Properly educated teachers 
and appropriate school-wide conditions together create a learning-work 
agenda that guarantees learning. A short' summary of research on effec- 
tive schools can help to sort out these conditions for effectiveness. 

1. Weber (1971) studied fouMnstructionally* effective Inner-city 
schools and found (a) high expectations for all students, (b) orderly at- 
mosphere, (c) frequent evaluations 'of students' progress (feedback), and 

(d) strong leadership by the principal. In addition, Weber stressed the impor- 
tance of teachers - being optimistic about their ability to affect student 
achievement, what we refer to in other studies as the "sense of efficacy." 

2. Madden and others (1976) examined 21 pairs of elementary schools 
in California and found the following factors in the more effective schools: 
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(a) f/equent monitoring of pupil progress, (b| school-wide task orientation 
(c) orderly atmosphere, and (d) support by the principal 

3. Brookover et al. (1977), in their Michigan studies, cited (a) expec- 
at.ons that all students could learn, (b) teachers on task, and c) high 
^'^^ ^^at students in more effective 

caJe ^hnntl ' / '^'''"^ '"''^'"^ ^9^'"^^ ^hem and that teachers 

care about their performance. 

IpH t 'l^^^' '''^^'''^ ^he New York City Public Schools 

\r1.Lna f "^'Z'"^'"" f (^) high expectations, (b) orderly atmosphere 
(0 strong administrative leadership, and ,(d) emphasis on student progress 
5 Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore, Ouston, and Smith (1979) working 
in London,_England, found that a particularly positive learning aJmosphere 
and a set or norms, values, and behaviors which the authors called "ethos" 
7Z tT" H I ^"^""S ' host of variables they 

and tP Ir? ' ^^"^"tPh^^f' high teacher efficacy, (c) high student 
and teacher time on task, (d) obvious teacher caring, and (e) high common 
expectations for behavior and academic achievement. Rutter et al 'l so 
no.ed that in effective schools students understand the reason for the rulPS 
believe that tecichers care, and accept the opportunities they are given to 
t9ke responsibility for their own behavior. y u lu 

.rhnnf' ^> T'?. '^^^V' ''P"""'"^ °" ^^^^^ °^ P'''^^^ and public 

chools, cited order, high expectations, and homework as variables account- 
ing tor more as opposed to less effective schools. 

7. Using a more ethnographic approach to the study of effective 
schools, Wynne (1980) defined good schools as having a sense of coherenc" 
.(ethos in the language of Rutter et al. and, perhaps. Glass' "tone") 

leamina M h'n'h " °' ^'"'^^'^^ "^'"9' '"'^^"tives for 

ZZZ high expectations, and (d) a clear school-wide communication 
system regarding learning objectives and rules 

rr;hJlu°Z^ ' ''"''^ conducted for the Far West Lab, des- 

h ? • ? ff !T elementary school he investigated as one where attri- 
?nud"ent, H^\' °' ^^-her efficacy, (b) high expectations 

tor students, and (c) strong administrative leadership. 

Clearly, the evidence is mounting for a structural dimension of effec- 
tive schooling that- is not much different from what other contributors 
to this book have presented, And the composite picture of both school 
and classroom looks remarkedly lik^e the description by Ms. Russell: (a) high ■ 

t on I'J T'ri *i" 'T!"" "^i^'^^'-^' high expecta- 

tions, and (e) orderly and disciplined instruction. ■ 

These attributes are compelling, not only because research has begun 
to Identify them as the most salient, but also because intuitively they seem 
to be so obvious. Indeed, they are among the conditions of effective school- 
mg and teaching called for by Howsam and Glass. And they are appealing 
. to the public. Take the case of Marva Collins, who was featured on T V 
m a segment of "60 Minutes" (CBS) and then on a CBS Network special' 
Hall of Fame," December 1, 1981). A Chicago elementary teacher for 
tp JhTl ' h^?'"''u^^ """^ Admission, had failed in her attempt to 
teach black children, hence she quit in oi .e. to ngen a 35-pupil school in 

o lo 6 
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her house. The ''60 Minutes" program showed her as the supremely success- 
ful teacher in her new setting. It is' instructive to note her new teaching 
conditions: (a) The children were enrolled by' parents who chose her school, 
and m'Sst paid extra for that privilege, (b) The students knew they could 
and would be expelled if their behavior did not match the teacher's stan- 
dards, (c) Ms. Collins was a bear for time on task; she eliminated recess 
and such ''frills" as physical education, (d) She held very high expectations, 
(e) She had a high sense of efficacy. 

The resulting public praise of Ms. Co.l)ins resulted in a replay of 
the program by demand and the subsequent nomination of Ms. Collins 
for Secretary of Education! She declined the offer. 

In the best summary of the literature on effective schools. Tom- 
linson (1981b) stated that school resources are not the first or generic 
cause of learning. 

The ability and effort of the child is the prime cause, and the 
task of the schools is to enable children to use their abilities 
and efforts in the most efficient and effective manner. In the 
last analysis, that translates as undistracted work, and neither 
schools nor research have discovered methods, or resources 
"that obviate this fact. ... We should take comfort from the 
^ emerging evidence: it signifies a situation we can alter. The 
common thread of meaning in all that research has disclosed 
tells us that academically effective schools are ''merely" schools 
organized on behalf of the consistent and undeviating pursuit 
of learning. The parties to the enterprise-principals, teachers, 
parents and fait accompli students-coalesce on the purpose, 
justification and methods of schooling. Their common energies 
are spent on teaching and learning in a systematic fashion. 
They are serious about, even dedicated to. the proposition 
that children can and shall learn in schools. No special treat- 
ment and no magic, just the provision of the necessary condi- 
tions for learning (p. 376), 

In, our most romantic moments, we. believe that properly trained 
teachers and appropriate schooling conditions are^e salvation for all 
children. Our research is based on that assumption anOy^^^although we have 
not yet discovered the secret of how to create these conditions, we believe 
that we have begun to get a handle on two of the variables: teacher exneej- , 
tationr and teacher efficacy. They are listed as important in the cited 
research and are potentially salient for the creation of optimal mainstream- 
ing conditions. We suspect ?n interaction here. Teachers who have a high 
sense of efficacy probably have the psychological security of expecting 
that their students can learn more. Conversely, when high expectations 
are fulfilled they must reinforce a sense of teacher potency. Persall (1977) 
examined the effect of teacher expectations and found that they are influ- 
enced by pupil characteristics, such as race, class, test scores, and, we would 
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add, handicaps. She further suggested that differences in teachers' expec- 
tations are associated with differences in the amount of interaction wrth 
students, personal warmth, use of encouragement, pace of teaching, and 
provision for student response. Our initial research results seem to validate 
her findings as they relate to mainstreamed classrooms. 

In the remainder of this paper we describe some research in progress 
in which we are attempting tojneasure teachers' social-behavior standards 
and expectations in relation to children's behavior, and tolerance levels 
for the behavioral correlates of some children's handicapping conditions. 
We expect the information yielded by this assessment process to be useful 
in the selection of placement settings for handicapped pupils and in the 
preparation of handicapped children to enter and survive there. 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR SURVIVAL: PREPARING 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR THE 
REALITIES OF MAINSTREAM CLASSROOMS 

There can be little doubt about the merits of mainstreaming as a 
general educational strategy and goal for special education programming. 
However, some massive logistical barriers impinge upon the task of making 
effective mainstreaming a reality for the majority of handicapped children 
who are enrolled in least restrictive settings. These barriers include (a) the 
technical competeoqie required of regular educators to accommodate the 
special needs of han3icapped children, especially those, who are severely 
handicapped; (b) the provision of sufficient diversity, specialization, and 
individualization in educational programming to accommodate the needs 
of handicapped children in regular classrooms; (c) the task of persuading 
regular educators that a mainstreamed handicapped child is their respon- 
sibility and that many handicapped children require and are entitled to the 
investment of extraordinary amounts of time, energy, and specialized assis- 
tance just to achieve what is for them a normal rate of progress; and (d) the 
task of expanding the tolerance levels or limits of regular classroom teachers 
for kinds of children's social behaviors which they are not used to seeing 
and/or are not willing to accept. These by no means represent the only 
barriers to mainstreaming; overcoming them, however, appears to be crucial 
to the eventual success of mainstreaming. 

We consider barriers (a), and (b) ^o be far easier to overcome than 
barriers (c) and (d). The introduction of increasingly specialized forms of 
instruction into the regular^ classroom, direct supportive services for regular 
educators, and both inservice and pre-service training in the technology ^ 
of special education programming all will contribute to overcoming barriers 
(a)' and (b). Barriers (c) and (d), which comprise the attitudes, expec- 
tancies, and standards that are taught to regular educators in university 
training programs and are reinforced by long-established school practices, 
likely will prove to be highly intractable. 

^ Special educators, the supervisors of the mainstreaming process at 
district levels and providers of either direct or indirect supportive services 
to regular classroom teachers, consistently report that the greatest obstacle 
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working with children who (a >rSuent v 1 ' ^"^'^'^^^tohned to 
themselves and/or engage in head banaina ' > f 'b) -'ite 

themselves and others (d) Let, h . ^' ^Vabies to 
on the teacher/l t eT c 1^^^^^^^^ T"'^' '^^^^ e.cessive^demands 

listen to teacher ' in tru«ion?n 'P' '"'=°"^in^nt, and (h).do not 
severe burdens upon the ° '"^ ""'^ ^^^^^ children place 

teachers. The and im larrSrhal^''''' °' "^^'^^ - 

capped child's deveopme^^^^^^^ 

supervising adults an7rers' H\h ''"' responsiveness to 

tional process. Teachers are accu to T''""' "'^^'^''^ ^'^^ the instruc- 
behaviors In pupi s befor disoen n^^^ °^ ^PPropriate 

t,on Which is^micaltl'Tharc pTe7cMlS.;^^ ''''' 
academic skills. Significant m.mhprc .''^^^ they are to acquire 
of their teachers' b haviora? ,T.nH h '''"^'"PP^^ children fall far short 
velopment and schoo ad luil- °" ^''^^"^'^n- thus their de- 

of this situation can f e^^^^^^^^^ i^^-^-- consequences 

will continue to be mainstr^amed handicapped children who are and 

on --^^o^i'biiiS: ^i:z:^-Tr^^^^^^ °- 

suiting special ed on p ^'re ^l^n '^'^ 

been somewhat antagonistic iTthe 'roc-. ^''^ ^'^^"^'^^ ^^^''^^^ have 

children in mainstream s t^^ngs that °' f handicapped 

for handicapped children" d'ry to o'S't ^ bT" " ^'^"'^^^^^ 

them within the mainstream whereas clas oom t h 

to the demands imposed bv thP hLH ^ ''''''''''' 

1978). The conflirbetween'he wo afoun^' 

than in their perspectiv^s on thp -o- ^. " greater evidence 

streamed handle pped ch ,d"n'T °p °' 
low tolerance leveirfor ch soci L "'"'^ ^^^'^ 

ren. Therefore they m rconrTH^^^^^ handicapped child- 

perceived as ha^g a^unacoPn ' f"' handicapped child who fs 

oelong in a ma nstrearsettZ^S^^ ^^P^^°'- does not 

perception may be fals^ thf pLhp '"''''"^ Although the 

prophecy, Fu^^er/tguL^^ rVotra^^e^^hTtlfV 
behavior disrupts the clasqrnnm .frr. T ^ ^ 'child's social 

then it deprives h oth childL nT'' h h "'^'^^'^^ "^^er children, 
Thee><tent^owhichrc:.arr?entrar^^^^ 

f^nd^ imp^trs::;^?^'^ °^ 'u^ 3;.;-^;^ 

accommoLon V^tirne^lTATd^^^^^^ - - -e 

Evertson, 1981; Brophy & Good iQ7n 10-7^ ' I^^^"' trophy & 

Ross. 1968; Rist, 197^, Rutvits & Maehr' 1971)'' ^^"=^^"'^^^-' & 

approa'rcfuM bet fpre^'Shro'T"'^ -pond to this situation? One 
appeal to^he professionalism of regular educators to 
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try to change their attitudes and broaden their tolerance levels and expecta- 
tions for handicapped children. To date, only meager efforts to change 
teachers' attitudes and expectations have been reported in the literature. 
The success of these efforts is not at all clear; we have no information on 
whether changed attitudes correlate with changes in teachers' behaviors with 
respect to mainstreaming. This is a laudable goal and one that probably will . 
be achieved eventually. However, it has only minimal functional utility in 
the short run (i.e., within the next 10-15 years). Much stronger, . more 
immediate, and more direct measures are required to cope with the current 
situation. We see some needs or tasks that are of critical importance/in this 
area; they must be responded to in the process of developing strategies for 
coping with the problem. 

1. The social behavior standards and expectancies of regular educators 
must betaken into account systematically in the mainstreaming process. 
Procedures must be available to assess these standards across teachers 
(i.e., to establish the norma^tive criteria and limits in natural settings). 
Further, the specific and idiosyncratic standards of individual receiving 
teachers (i.e., teachers to whose classrooms handicapped children are as- 
signed) must also be assessed as part of the placement/integration process. 
This procedure would have 'the effect of , (a) providing for the systematic 
assessment of potential mainstream settings and (b) communicating to the 
teachers that their social behavior standards will be considered in the main- 
streaming process. Several researchers and scholars have called for the 
development of such measures to -assess the behavioral demand level(s). 
in mainstream settings (Forness, 1977; Grosenick, 1971). However, such 
.measures do noi appear to be currently available. 

2. Procedures must be developed for a one-to-one correspondence., 
between the social behavior concerns of receiving regular classroom teachers 
and the social behavior repertoires of m'ainstreamed handicapped children. 
At present, child-study team-assessment procedures and data frequently 
bear only a general xB\^Won to prograrhming efforts .for handicapped child- 
ren. In many instances, these data are geared toward certifyiny the eligi- 
bility of such children for services rather than providing a basis for instruc- 
tional programming (Walker, 1978). General, global assessments of this 
nature are not sufficient . for the task of remediating the maladaptive. 
Inappropriate and/or injurious social behaviors found in some mainstreamed 
handicapped children. 

3. When a receiving teacher's social behavior standards and expec- 
tancies are reliably identified, procedures must be established to (a) assess 
a handicapped child's behavioral status in relation to these standards; 
(b) reduce and/or* eliminate specific social behaviors which the teacher 
views as unacceptable in the regular classroom (e.g., masturbation, hitting, 
biting, etc.); and (c) teach the child those positive social behaviors (e.g./ 
compliance with specific instructions, working on assigned tasks, cooperat- 
ing with others) which the teacher may consider essential to successful ad- 
justment in the classroom. Essentially, the handicapped child is trained \prior 
to reintegration whenever possible) in a social behavior repertoire that will 
contribute directly to successful adjusti;nent in a mainstream setting. 
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4: After the handicapped child is placed (or reintegrated) in the class- 
room, her or his social behavior must be monitored carefully arid frequently 
to insure that (a) the child's social behavior repertoire is appropriate and. 
(b) if difficulties are encountered, support personnel are available to re- 
spond to: them. Assessments provide direct information to a regular class- 
room teacher on the quality of a child's' social behavior, a judgment that 
teachers do not always make accurately when they rely on subjectively de- 
rived mformation (e.g., anecdotal impressions gathered overtime). 
} 5,-: When the handicapped child has adjusted successfully to the 
mainstream setting and his or her behavior pattern has stabilized within 
the teacher's range of tolerance or acceptability, procedures must be de- 
vised to train the classroom teacher Xo manage the child's behavior success- 
fully with only minimal consultative support or the lack of it. This is an 
extremely crucial component of any strategy for the long-term satisfactory 
maintenance of handicapped children in least restrictive settings. 

We consider these five elements to be the minimal components 
necessary to a strategy that permits effective coping with th^ social be- 
havior problems of some handicapped children. A validated and replicated 
service delivery model of this type should prove extremely valuable to 
special educators in facilitating the mairistreaming process. Further, the 
model could be highly cost effective and would fit easily into the service 
delivery systems of most school districts. 

The development and validation of this model would directly benefit 
the following groups of individuals: (a) mainstreamed children with a range 
of handicapping conditions and levels of severity; (b) receiving 'regular 
classroom teachers; (c) special education and other school personnel who 
provide supportive services (direct or indirect) to regular tejachers in the 
mainstreaming process; and (d) child study teams who must determine 
appropriate placements for handicapped children, evaluate the relative 
accommodative capacity of such settings for the children, and estimate 
the children's chances of survival in them. Handicapped children who are 
exposed to this strategy vyouljl be in th'^ position to acquire a behavior 
pattern that could produce the following outcomes: (a) increase their 
social responsiveness to adults and other children, (b) directly facilitate 
acaderrtic performance and learning, and (c) contribute to a satisfactory 
social-Gmotional-behavioral adjustment both in and outside the school 
setting. In effect this model would increase the probability of a handi- 
capped child's survival in the educational mainstream by directly teaching 
him or her the social behavior-^skills and competencies which are judged 
essential for satisfactory performance in the mainstream. 

Currently, we are carrying on some research on the mainstreaming 
process that is designed to develop and test a model service delivery pro- 
gram of this general type. The model measures teachers' expectatfons and 
social behavior standards in relation to specific classes of adaptive and 
maladaptive children's behavior and assesses\teachers' tolerance levels in 
relation to those behavioral characteristics that frequently are associated 
with handicapping conditions. This information is then used to select 
potential placement settings and to determine the minimal behavioral 
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requirements handicapped children must meet in order to gain entry to 
the settings. 

Our focus is not on differential performance expectations which' 
teachers hold for children in their classrooms but on the social behavior 
standards and tolerance levels that teachers hold for children in general. 
As used in this context, social behavior standards and expectations refer 
to the relative importance or demand level which teachers place on dif- 
ferent classes of children's appropriate behavior (e.g., complying with 
teachers' requests, making assistance needs known, following established 
classroom rules) and the degree td which teachers accept or reject mal- 
adaptive forms of children's behavior in the classroom (e.g., child disturbs 
or disrupts the activities of others, refuses to share, ignores teacher warn- 
ings). Similarly, tolerance levels refer to the extent to which teachers 
vyould resist the placement of children who manifest conditions or charac- 
teristics that often are associated with handicaps (e.g., child cannot write, 
is eneuretic, has limited self-help skills, etc.). These standards/expectations 
and tolerance levels may be as powerful determinants of teacher behavior, 
classroom ecology, and outcomes for children as performance expectations 
are for academic achievement. To date, a methodology has not bee^i form- 
ulated for providing direct measures of them or identifying their behavioral 
effects. 

We have developed and are in the process of validating some indirect 
and direct assessment instruments to measure these variables with respect 
to the mainstreaming process. The primary instrument for measuring 
teacher social behavior standards and expectations is the 107-item Inven- 
tory of Teacher Social Behavior Standards and Expectations (SBS), de- 
vised by Hill M. Walker and Richard Rankin (1980a). The instrument is 
divided into three sections. 

The first contains 56 overt descriptions of adaptive, appropriate 
children's behaviors. The items describe both teacher-child and peer-to- 
peer skills/competencies that are relevant to classroom achievement and 
adjustment. The teacher is asked to rate thesp items according to one 
of three judgments; (a) critical, (b) desirable, or (c) unimportant. This 
rating dimension assesses how important .the teacher views possession of 
the skill or competency to be to successful adjustment in his or her class- 
room. Some sample items and the Section I rating format follow: 



Critical 



Desirable 



Unimportant 



Child is flexible and can adjust 
to different instructional situa* 
tions, e.g., changes in routine, 
teachers, settings, etc. 



( ) 



( ) 



2 



Child listens while other child- 
ren are speaking, e.g., as in circle 
or sharing time. 



( ) 



( ) 



3 



Child seeks teacher attention 
at appropriate times. 



( ) 
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Section II contains descriptions of 51 maladaptive, inappropriate 
behaviors that disrupt classroom adjustment and interfere with children's 
social development. Teachers rate each of these behaviors along an un- 
acceptability dimension, that is, Whether the behavior is (a) unacceptable, 
(b) tolerated, or (c) acceptable. 'Tolerated" means that although the rater 
would prefer to see the behavior reduced in frequency and/or replaced 
by an appropriate behavior, he or she is willing to put up with it {at least 
temporarily). Sample items from Section II and the rating format follow: 

Unacceptable Tolerated Accepted 

1. Child whines. ( } ( ) ( ) 

2. Child tests or challenges 
teacher-imposed limits, e.g., 

classroom rules. ( ) ( ) ( } 

3. Child disturbs or disrupts the 

activities of others. ( ) ( } ( ) 

Section III measures the teacher's technical assistance needs with 
' respect to items rated critical and unacceptable in Sections I and II, re- 
spectively. For critical items, the teacher is asked to indicate whether the 
child's skill or competency must be mastered prior to or after integration 
into the classroom and whether technical assistance is required by the 
teacher to develop it. For items rated unacceptable, the teacher indicates 
whether the child must be within normal limits on the behavior prior to 
or following integration into the classroom and, if following, whether 
technical assistance is needed to remediate it. information produced by 
this instrument can be extremely valuable in selecting placements for 
handicapped children, preparing them for entry into the settings, and 
determining the technical assistance needed by the teachers to remediate 
specific children's behaviors, 

When the SBS, the contents of which deal with children's social 
behavior, was developed it became apparent that a second instrument was 
needed to assess teacher-tolerance levels in relation to conditions and 
characteristics often associated with handicapping conditions. A checklist. 
Correlates of Child Handicapping Conditions (Walker & Rankin, 1980b), 
was constructed to assess this variable. It consists of 24 items and includes 
instructions to teachers to indicate those items that would cause him or 
her to resist placement of a child manifesting the condition or charac- 
teristic. Some sample items follow: 

(1) Child has severely disfluenl speech 
and/or Impaired language. 

(2) Child requires specialized and/or iidapted 
instructional materials to progress academically 

(3) Child has deficient self-help skills, e.g., dressing, 
feeding, toileting 

1 'i 
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After the teacher has responded to each item, he or she is asked to review 
the items checked and to indicate whether the provision of. technical as- 
sistance-ranging from an aide to a special education consultant^would 
cause any response to be changed; that is, placement would not be resisted 
because of that condition. 

^ The content of these items defines the correlates of children's handi- 
capping conditions that require special provisions in the classroom setting 
and, often, special teaching skills as well. The items in this list can be used 
to negotiate with mainstream classroom teachers about the conditions 
and logistical demands of mainstreaming. Jhey can be used also in conjunc- 
tion with the SBS inventory to eliminate the classrooms of certain teachers 
from consideration as potential placements for handicapped children. 

These 2 instruments were administered on 2 occasions 6 weeks apart 
during the 1979-80 school to an initial validation sample of 50 regular 
classroom teathers and 22 special education teachers of children in the 
elementary school-age range. The analyses of these data are producing some 
interesting findings. 

Teachers' social behavior standards and expectations appear to be 
very stable among both regular classroom and special education teachers^ 
Test-retest correlations of inventory scores over a 6-week period were 
.82 for regular teachers and .86 for special ^.-ducators. Both groups are very 
similar in the level and degi^ee of importance they assign to adaptive class- 
room behavior and the degree of tolerance they show for maladaptive, in- 
appropriate behavior. (See Table 1 for a summary of teacher responses to 
the SBS inventory and Checklist). Regular and special education teachers 
also are very similar in the actual adaptive behaviors (SBS, Section I) they 
rate as most and least important and in the maladaptive behaviors (SBS, 
Section II) they rate as least and most acceptable. Table 2 shows the highest 
and lowest rated items for regul.«r and special education teachers in Sec- 
tions I and II of the SBS Inventory. 

Several observations follow on the content of these items and the 
degree of item congruence among regular and special educators. For ex- 
ample, the content of the highest rated 10 adaptive items by regular 
teachers deals almost exclusively with classroom control, general discipline, 
and compliance with teacher directives, instructions, and commands! 
Special educators agree on 5 out of 10 of these items in their ratings (see 
Table 2). The- four remainijig high^rated items by special educators also 
deal with classroom control, discipline, and related behavjors. Children 
who do not exhibit these behaviors/competencies at a sufficient rate or 
frequency would be labeled "problematic" or "deficient'' by most teachers. 

The lowest rated items in Section I (i.e., the least Important of the 
56) have a heavy peer-sociaNbehavior content. That is, they describe adap- 
tive, appropriate social behaviors that either occur between peers or are 
peer oriented. Special educators agree on 8 out of 10 of these low-rated 
items. It appears from these data that teachers do not assign a great deal 
of importance to social relations among peers, at least as compared to child 
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Table 1 



Responses of Regular and Special Education Teachers 
to Inventory and Checklist Items 



SBS Inventory 



Section I (Adaptive Items) 56 in number 

Regular Teachers 



Special Education Teachers 



Critical 

Desirable 

Unimportant 



M 

12.78 
39.70 
3.50 



S.D. 

13.12 
12.30 
5.80 



M 

9.13 
40.63 
6.22 



S.D. 

12.62 
12.14 
8,60 



Section II (Maladaptive Items) 51 in number 
Regular Teachers 



Special Education Teachers 



Unacceptable 

Tolerated 

Acceptable 



M 

27.96 
22.22 
.82 



S.D. 

9.14 
8.79 
1.73 



M 

25.22 
25.00 
.77 



-S.D. 

12.76- 
12,35 
1.79 



SBS Checklist 



Regular Teachers 



Special Education Teachers 



Number of Items 
checked 

Number of checked 
\tcms circled 



M 



10.81 



6.21 



S.D. 



4.46 



3.65 



M 

5.^ 
4.66 



S.D. 
3.92 
3.01 



Technical Assistance Needs 
Section! 





Regular 




Special 






M 


S.D. 


M 


S.D. 


(a) 


2.36 


6.57 


1.45 


3.20 


(tn 


3:oo 


3.41 


2.54 


5.20 


(c) 


7.36 


9.92 


4.95 


9.83 






Section It 








Regular 




Special 






M 


S.D. 


M 


S.D. 


(a) 


6.10 


6.91 


2.86 


4.94 


ib) 


11.20 


6.48 


8.95 


6.91 


(c) 


9.64 


8.53 


13.36 


11.63 
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Table 2 

High- and Low-Rated Items for Regular and Special Education^ 
Teachers Across Sections I and 11 of theSBS Inventory 



I. High Rated Items - Section 1 

A. Regular Education Teachers ' % 

'tem , * Standard 

f^;?^ Content , ^ Mean ^ Deviation 

12. Child complies withae/cher commands' 2.68 ,.47 

17. Child follows estab|ishe|l classroom rules 2.58 .49 

15. Child produces work of acceptable quality 

given her/his skill level ' 2.48 .50 

10. Child listens carefully to teacher instruc- 
tions and directions for assignments 2.40 .49 

46. Child expresses anger appropriately, e.g., 

reacts to situation without being ^ * 

violent or destructive 2.40 .4^ 

18. Child can have normal conversations 
with peers without becoming hostile 

' or angry * 2.38 .53 

25. Child behaves appropriately in non- ' 
classroom settings (bathroom, hallways, 
lunchroom, playground), e.g., walks 

quietly, follows playground rules, etc. 2.36 .52 

34. Child avoids breaking classroom rule(s) 

even when encouraged by a peer 2.36 .52 

50. "Child does seatwork assignment as 

directed \ 2.36' .48 

9. Child makes his/her assistance needs 
known in an appropriate manner, e.g., 
asks to go to the bathroom, raises 
hand when finished with work, asks 
for help with work, lets teacher know 
when sick or hurt 2.34 .51 
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High-Rated Items ■ Section I (Cont) 
B. Special Education Teachers 



No. 



Jtem 
Content 



Mean 

12. • Child complies with teach commands 2.40 

17. Child follows established classroom rules. ^ 2.36 

46. Child, expresses anger appropriately, e.g., 
reacts to situation without being violent 
or destructive . 2.36 

\ ' . ^ 

56.* Child res^)onds to conventional biehavior 

management techniques 2.36 

44.* Child observes rules governing movement 
around the room, e.g.^ when and how to 
move ^ 2.31 

48.* Child uses classroom eqyf^ment and 

materials correctly 2*27 

50. Child does seatwork assignments as 

directed 2.27 

1 .* Child is flexible and can adjust to dif- 
ferent instructional situations, e.g., 
changes in routine, teachers, setting, etc. 2.22 

10. Child listens carefully to teacher instruc- 
tions and directions for assignments 2.22 

9. Child makes her/his assistance needs known 
In an appropriate manner, e.g., asks to go 
to the bathroom, raises hand when 
finished with work, asks for help with 
work, lets teacher know when sick or 
^ hurt : 2.18 



Standard 
Deviation 
\ 

.50 
, .49 / 



.49 



.58 



.56 



,45 



.45 



.42 



.52 



.50 
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Low-Rated Items - Section I 
A. Regular Education Teachers 



Content 



'tern Standard 



Mean Deviation 



51 . ChNd sits up straight in seat during 

classroom instruction 1.64 

1 1 . Child volunteers for classroom activities, 
e.g., assisting the teacher, reading aloud, 
classroom games, etc. 1 75 

47. Child initiates conversation vvlth peers 

in informal situations 1 73 

20. Child compliments peers regarding some 

attribute or behavior 1 32 

43. Child uses social conventions appropriately; 
e.g., says "thank you," "please," apologizes, 
etc. 
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Us 



.52 



.47 



.41 



.43 



1.84 .46 

J 



55. Child can recognize and describe moods/ 

feelings of others and self 1 88 

26. Child resolves peer conflicts or problems 
adequately on her/his own without re- 
questing teacher assistance 1.95 

19. Child can work on projects in class with 

another student 2.04 

29. Child ignores the distractions or inter- 
ruptions of other students during aca- 
demic activities .2 04 

45. Child responds to teasing or narne calling , 
by ignoring, changing the subject or 

some other constructive means 2.04 .34 



.38 



.28 



.49 



.49 
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Low-Ratl(d; Items - Section I (Cont.) ^ 
B. Special Education Teachers 

Item - Standard 

No. ^ , Content Mean Deviation 

1 1 . Child volunteers for classroom-activities, ^ 
e.g., assisting the teacher, reading aloud, / 
classroom games, etc. 1 -54 .50 — 

\> 

51 . Child sits up straight in seat during 

classroom instruction 1-54 .59 

20. Child compliments peers regarding some 

attribute or behavior 1-59 -50 

19. Child can work on projects in class ^ 

with another student 1-68 .47 

55. Child can recognize and describe moods/ 

feelings of others and self ' 1-72 .55 

33.* Child can follow teacher written instruc- 
tions and directions^ 1-81 .50 



43. Child uses social conventions appropriately, 
e»g., says "thank you," "please," apologizes, 
etc. 



1.81 .58 



47. Child initiates conversation with peers 

in informal situations 1.81 .39 

36.* Child is honest with others, e.g., tells 

the truth, isn't deceptive ^ 1.90 .42 

26, Child resolves peer conflicts or problems 
adequately on her/his own without 

requesting teacher assistance 1.95 .37 
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No. 

.25. 
44. 

29. 

17. 

34. 
43. 

13. 
22. 

4. 
16. 



High-Rated Items - Section II 
A. Regular Education Teachers 

Item 
Content 

Child steals 



Child is self-abusive, e.g., biting, cut- 
ting, or bruising self, head bdnging, etc. 

Child behaves inappropriately in class 
when corrected, e.g., shouts back, defies 
the teacher, etc. 

• Child is physically aggressive with others, 
e.g., hits, bites, chokes, holds 

Child makes lewd or obscene gestures 

Child engages in Inappropriate sexual 
behavior, e.g., masturbates, exposes 
self, etc. 

Child refuses to obey teacher imposed 
classroom rules 

Child damages others' property, e.g., 
academic materials, personal posses- 
sions, etc. 

Child has tantrums 

Child ignores teacher warnings or 
reprimands 



Mean 
2.98 

2.98 

2.96 

2.94 
2.92 

2.92 
2.90 

2.90 
2.88 

2.88 



Standard 
Deviation 

.14 



.14 

.19 

.23 

.27 

.27 
.30 

.30 
.32 

.32 
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High-Rated Items - Section 11 (Cont.) 



B. Special Education Teachers 



No. 



Item 
Content 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



1 7. Child is physically aggressive with others, 
e.g., hits, bites, chokes, holds 

22. Child damages others' property, e.g., 
academic materials, personal posses- 
sions, etc. 

43. Chid engages in inappropriate sexual be- 
havior, e.g., masturbates, exposes self, etc. 

44. Child IS self-abusive, e.g., biting, cutting 
or bruising self, head banging, etc. 

13. Child refuses to obey teacher imposed 
classroom rules 

16. Child ignores teacher warnings or 
reprimands 

25. Child steaib 

29. ' Child behaves inappropriately in class 
when corrected, e.g., shouts back, 
defies teacher, etc. 

37.* Child creates a disturbance during class 
activities, e.g., is excessively noisy, 
bothers other students, is out of seat, 
etc. 

24.* Child reacts with defiance to instruc- 
tions or commands 



2.95 .21 

2.95 .21 

2.90 .29 

2.9€> .29 

2.86 ' .35 

2.81 .39 

2.81 .39 

2.81 .39 

2.81 .39 

2.77 .42 
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IV. Low-Rated Items - Section II 
A. Regular Education Teachers 



^ Item 
No. Content 

21; Child ignores the social initiations (over- 
tures, advances, etc.) of other children 

45. Child wants to participate in playground 
activity in progress but is afraid to ask 
to join 

28. Child refuses to play in games with 
other children 

15. Child pouts or sulks 

8, Child refuses to share 

3. Child is easily distracted from the task 
or activity at hand 

38. Child Is overly affectionate with other 
children and/or adult^, e:g., touching, 
hugging, kissing 

50. Child's remarks or questions are ir- 
relevant to classroom discQssions 

1 . Child whines 

19. Child becomes visibly ^upset or angry 
■When things to do not go her/his way 



Mean 
1.96 

2.02 

2.06 
2.08 
2.16 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 
2.20 

2.20 



Standard 
Deviation 



.40 



.37 

.42 
.34 
.54 

.38 

.52 

.43 
.40 

.45 
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Low-Rated Items - Section 11 (Cont.) 
B. Special Education.Teachers 



No. 



Item 
Content 



21. Child ignores the social initiations 
(overtures, advances, etc.) of other 
children 

45. Child wants to participate in playground 
activity in progress but is afraid to ask 
to join 

15. Child pouts or sulks 

8.. Child refuses to share 

20.* Child talks out of turn 

28. Child refuses to play in games with 
other children 

f. Child whines 

46. * Child does not share toys and equip- 

ment in a play situation 

50. Child's remarks t>r questions are ir- 
relevant to classroom discussions 

23.*^ehild asks irrelevant questions, e.g., 
questions serve no functional purpose 
and are not task related 



Mean 

1.90 

2.00 
2.04 
2.09 
2.13 

2.13 
2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.22 



Standard 
Deviation 



.42 

.43 
.37 
.52 
.46 

.56 
.39 

.50 

.39 



.42 



^An asterisk marks the items regular and special educators disagree on. 

behaviors relating to discipline. However, peer social behavior, to a signi- 
ficant degree, is a determinant of social competence, as measured by socio- 
metric instruments. Low sociometric status, as noted in the review of the 
literature predicts such pathological outcomes as (a) lowered academic 
achievement, (b) school dropout, (c) low s^lf-esteem, (d) the development 
of delinquency, and (e) appearance on community psychiatric registers in 

adulthood. . . 

The highest rated itfems by regular .teachers in Section 11 (maladap- 
tive behaviors) are interesting in that they deal exclusively with child 
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behaviors that are (a) of high magnitude or intensity and (b) opcur at an 
extremely low frequency in most classrooms. A child exhibiting one of 
these behaviors, even once, probably would be labeled inappropriate or 
deviant by a majority of both regular and special education teachers. One 
reason these behaviors may be rated so highly is that teachers feel incom- 
petent to deal with them when they occur. 

The lowest rated items in Section 11 (i.e., the most acceptable of 
children's maladaptive behaviors) have a heavy peer-to-peer social behavior 
content, thereby replicating the content of the least important iterris in 
. Section I. This finding suggests that for both regular and special teachers/ 
deviant or deficient peer relations are comparatively of less concern and 
importance than are high-magnitude, low-frequency behaviors that conflict 
with teacher standards of normalcy and appropriateness. 

It is apparent from an analysis of individual teachers' responses on the 
SBS instruments that teacher^ differ dramatically in their tolerance levels 
and standards-expectations vis-a-vis child behavior in the classroom. Table 
3 presents a profile of regular teachers from the initial validation sample 
who scored differently from each other on the SBS Inventory and Check- 
list. The scores are for 9 of the 50 regular teachers who participated in the 
study. Section I of the inventory contains 56 items that must be rated 
"Critical," "Desirable," or "Unimportant." Similarly, the 51 items in 
Section II must be rated "Unacceptable," "Tolerated," or "Acceptable." 
The distribution of frequences 'in Table 3 reflects a tremendous degree of 
variatioTt among the teachers in this sample. ' 



Table 3 

Profiles of Teachers' Scores 
on the 

SBS Inventory and Checklist 



SBS Inventory 



Section 1 



Teacher 1 
Teacher 2 
Teacher 3 



Critical 

0 
47 
15 



Desirable 

36 
9 
40 



Unimportant 

20 
0 
1 



Section II 



Teacher 1 
Teacher 2 
Teacher 3 



Unacceptable Tolerated 



51 
8 
28 



0 
42 
22 



Acceptable 

0 
1 
1 



SBS Checklist 




Number of Items Checked 

(V) 

Teacher 1 18 
Teacher 2 20 
Teacher 3 Q 

175 



Number of Items Circled 
(0) 

0 
18 

0 
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A similar effect was noted on teacher responses to the 24-item SBS 
Correlates Checklist. A checked item means a teacher would resist place- 
ment of a child manifesting that condition or characteristic. If the item is 
then circled, it means appropriate technical assistance would ameliorate 
the indicated placement resistance. Teachers showed the same extreme 
forms of variation on the checklist as the inventory. 

Similar patterns of extreme varration have been found in all sub- 
sequent samples of teachers, who have responded to the instruments to 
date (about 10 in number). The sensitivity of the instruments to such 
extreme differences- among teachers on these variables could be of signi- 
ficant value in the placement-integration process. 

A relation appears to exist between teachers' scores on the SBS 
Inventory and the manner in 'which they teach and manage children in 
their classrooms. For example, high- and low-scoring teachers on the inven- 
tory tend to differ^on the following categories of teaching and Manage- 
ment behaviors which were determined by observational data recorded in 
the classrooms of 43 of the 50 regular teachers in the validation sample. 

High-scoring teachers on the SBS Inventory have a higher rate than 
low-scoring teachers on (a). providing affirmative feedback^ to students' 
academic performance; (b) gaining attention before dispensing instruc- 
tion; (c) using initiating commands, for example, to engage^tudents in 
the learning process; (d) dispensing positive verbal responses; (e) asking 
product questions; and (f) dispensing instructional responses in the teach- 
ing process. They have a lower rate than low-scoring teachers on (a) ask- 
ing neutral questions and (b) providing minimal responses to students' 
requests for assistance. We are not able to say, at this point, that 'children 
in the classrooms of high-scoring teachers ace better taught, learn more, 
are better behave(J, and the like. However, these results indicate that scores 
on the SBS lnveif\tory seem to allow one to say something about how 
teachers instruct and manage children. These results have important impli- 
cations for the placement of handicapped children. 

The responses on the instruments of student interns, student teachers, 
and practicum studen\s look very similar to those of experienced hegular 
and soecial education jteachers. This result suggests that the standards and 
expectations in this aj|ea may be well formed and quite stable before stu- 
dents begin their forp^l preparation as teachers. 

Data on 1.96^eachers and teachers in training were factor "^yzed 
to identify a factor structure for Sections I and )l of the inventory?^hree- 
factor and two-factor solutions were conducted for inventory Sections I 
and II, respectively. In Section I, items that load on Factors 1, 2, and 3 
appear to describe respectively (a) a pupil with excellent work habits 
who is organized and efficient (Factor 1); (b) a pupil who exhibits self- 
control, is responsive to the teacher, and serves as a behavioral model for 
others (Factor 2); and (c) a pupil who is socially skilled and positive with 
peers (Factor 3). In Section II, items loading strongly on Factor 1 are those 
that describe children's maladaptive behaviors which are specific to the 
children and which do not challenge the teacher's authority (e.g., child is 
easily distracted from the task at hand) or that describe maladaptive social 
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interactions with peers (e,g., child is unable to initiate conversation(s) 
with peers). In contrast, items loading on Factor 2 deal almost exclusively 
with children's behavior that disrupts the classroom atmosphere or instruc- 
tional process and challenges the teacher's control and authority. 

The factor solutions for Sections I and II account for 45 percent and 
30 percent of 'the variance, respectively. Coefficient alpha for Section j 
Items is .96, and for Section !! items, ,94. If this structure is found on addi- 
tional teacher samples, it may be possible to develop teachers' profiles 
using factor scores that will provide information on teachers' management 
styles and how they respond to children's behavior in general. If it is reliable 
and sufficiently predictive, this information can be extremely useful in the 
mainstreaming process. 

A gi^a^- deal of additional work remains to be completed on these 
instruments before they can be used effectively in the placement-integration 
process. Federal funding is currently being sought to extend this assess- 
ment worls to a large sample of regular teachers t/7 = 150) in order to 
examine possible empirical relations among (a) teachers' social behavior 
standards and expectations, (b) teachers' instructional* and management 
behavior, and (c) children's outcomes in the areas of classroom behavior 
and achievement. We hypothesize that teachers' standards and expectations 
may act as a povyerful mediator of teachers' behavior and, subsequently, 
may affect the outcomes for children. These relations and behavioral 
effects will be investigated at both a classroom level and an individual 
teacher-student interactive level. 

Our research wilLhave implications for the general educational proc- 
ess in the following areas: (a) It will develop knowledge and inforfna^on 
that could contribute to a greater understanding of teachers' behaviSh 
and their subsequent effects on children's outcomes. It will relate teacher^' 
expectations to teaching style, general classroom ecology, and specific 
chik:r*:n's outcomes. Various programmatic implications for classro(;irn 
ptatJtjc^r will emerge from the discovery of strong relations among thfese 
va i,)hies. (b) The data will have important implications for the design 
of teacher inservice programs, (c) The research will relate various teacher 
demographic variables to social behavior standards and expectations' and . 
identify Important relations in this al-ea. (d) The methodology provides 
the capability to evaluate demand levels and behavioral requirements in 
specific educational settings for use in placement decisions, (e) The meth- 
odology could have powerful implications for teacher selection, the teacher- 
training process, and the evaluation of teacher-training programs. 

The Inriplications of this research for teaching effectiveness, /on the 
basis of our findings to date, are as follows: 

J. We may be able to separate out the classrooms of unacfceptable 
from acceptable receiving teachers as placement settings fpr handi- 
capped children. / 

2. For acceptable teachers, we will know which adaptive skills must 
be taught to children before and after integration Into regular 
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classrooms and which unacceptable maladaptive behaviors must 
be remediated. 

3. We know that teachers are not sufficiently concerned with peer- 
to-peer skills and will need additional training in this area. 

4. The methodology tells us specific areas in which teachers need 
inservice training in the area of classroom management. 

5. Results suggest that teachers in preparation may need to be more 
actively engaged in clarifying their own social behavior standards/ 
expectations. 

6. The methodology has great implications for the selection of 
teachers given that teachers.' expectations appear to be well formed 
prior to the student-teaching experience. 

7. We have no idea what it takes to produce changes in these teachers' 
standards and whether such changes can be maintained over time. 
But, the measures are potentially valuable as program-evaluation 
criteria vis-a-'Vis training in mainstreaming. 

The assessment methodology described here can provide a structure 
for the placement-integration of handicapped children which does not 
appear to-exist currently. It also can facilitate the integration of technical 
assistance for children's behavior problems with the other types of needed 
services that Stedman advocates. 

Currently, we are developing and testing a social-skills curriculum 
that special education teachers can use to prepares handicapped children to 
enter least restrictive settings and to meet minimal behavloral?requirements. 
This curriculum, along with accompanying contingency management 
procedures, will be used (a) to teach critica/ skills and competencies which 
the receiving teacher indicates must be taught prior to integration, (b) to 
reduce or eliminate unacceptable social behaviors which the receiving 
teacher says must be remediated prior to integration, and (c) to build in 
behavioral mastery of peer-to-peer social skills that contribute to the de- 
velopment of social and interactive competence. 

Each child to be malnstreamed would be taught a standard set of 
peer-to-peer social skills which are designed to improve social competence 
and, we hope, acceptance by peer^ (see Table 4). Three of these skills 
(i.e.) knowledge of^how to make friends, distributing and receiving positive 
social behavior from others, and referential communication) have been 
empirically related to social competence in measurements by sociometric 
instruments (Gottman, Gonso, & Rasmussen, 1975), in addition, each 
child will be instructed in and brought to a masterV criterion on each of 
five adaptive skills and competencies appropriate to academic settings. 
These five targets (see Table 4) were rated highest by our sample of 50 
regular teachers on Section 1 of the SBS Inventory. 
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Table 4 

Peer-to-Peer Social Skills and 
Critical Classroom Behaviors 



I. Nonspecific Affective Skills 

(1 ) Voice loudness and tone 

(2) Eye contact 

(3) Smiling 

(4) Social conventions 
t5) Showing enthusiasm 

(6) Touching 

(7) Grooming 

11. Interactive Skills 

(1 ) Starting 

(2) Answering 

(3) Continuing 

III. Approaching Others 

(1) When to approach others 

(2) How to join others 

(3) Coping with rejection 

IV. Conversation Skills 

(1) Listen 

(2) Ask questions 

(3) Take turns talking 

(4) Making sense 

V. Cooperation 

(1 ) Talk nicely to others 

(2) Share (include others) 
-iS'rtT Follow rules of game 

(4) Be helpful to others 

VI. Coping Skills 

(1) Expressing anger 

(2) Dealing with aggression 

(3) Responding to teasing, name-calling orcrlti^^ism 
{4) Refusing requests politely 

VII. Making Friends 

{1 ) Extend invitations {shared activities, play) 

(2) Compliment others 

(3) Friendship making sequence 

VIM. jGrftical Classroom Behaviors 

(1 ) Doing wdrk of acceptable quality 

(2) Following classroom rules 

(3) Compliance 

(4) Making assistance needs known 

(5) Listening to Instruction and directions 
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The assessment process also makes it possible to individd'alize in- 
structional procedures for specific teachers and settings. For example, 
all critically rated it^ms in Section I of the SBS Inventory for a given 
teacher could be targeted for instructioYi. Similarly, all unacceptable items 
in Section 11 could be targeted for elimination or reduction in frequency to 
within the normal range, .W| hope that this integrated assessment and in- 
structional package will Improve the mainstreaming process and provide 
for a more equitable sharing of the burdens of serving handicapped children 
between regular and special education. 

^ . As it is presently constructed, the curriculum can be taught in one- 
to-one, small-group, or large-group instructional formats. Direct instruc- 
tioilal procedures are used to teach each social skill and critical classroom 
behavior. A njne-step instructional procedure is used for this purpose 
(see Table 5); it incorporates video-taped instances and non-instances of 
skills to be taught. Direct intervention procedures are used to reduce or 
eliminate unacceptable social behaviors in both classroom and playground 
settings. 

The initial tryout of the curriculum was conducted in the spring of 
1981. Thirty handicapped children with various handicapping conditions 
and severity levels in the elementar^^ school age range were randomly 
assigned to one of three groups, (a) control (Group 1), (b) social-skills 
training only {Group 2), and (c)%Ocial-skills training plus contingency 
management procedures (e.g., prompting, coaching, feedback, praise, ^nd 

Table 5 

Social Skills Instructional Procedure 
Step 1. Set up and define subskill to be taught (see scripts). 
Step 2. . Show positive instance. 

Step 3. Show negative instance. Debrief carefully and then ask f>or sugges- 
tions as to how situation could have been handled differently. Prompt, 
cue and reinforce responses as appropriate. 

Step 4. Show second positive instance. Use to reinforce and confirm subject 
responses in Step 3 above, 

Step'5. Present role plays (see scripts). Critique, provide feedback and praise 
as appropriate. 

Step'6. Show three positive examples and briefly discuss each one's illustra- 
{ tion of the skill being taught. 

SteV?'. Present; criterion role f^^ay. Review and/or recycle as needed {see 
scripts). 

Step 8. Discuss ways and situations in which skill could be used on the play- 
ground and In other social situations. Get target child to offer sug- 
gestior^s. Prompt, cue and reinforce as needed. 

Step 9. Review previous day's use of skill problems encountered, positive 
outcomes, etc. 
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praise, and activity rewards) applied within classroom and playground 
settings (Group 3). A behavioral role^play test, teacher ratings, and be- 
havioral observation data were used to assess the effects of the curriculum 
package. 

Results indicate that both Groups 2 and 3 produced a significantly 
higher number of the skills that were taught on the criterion role-play 
test than did the control group. Teachers' ratings of social skills and criticaj 
classroom behaviors showed clear differences favoring Group 3 over Groups 
1 and 2. Finally, observational data, recorded on social interactions in free 
play settings and in a classroom academic period, showed that Group 3 
subjects engaged In significantly less inappropriate social behavior on the 
playground than did Groups 1 and 2, and also engaged in more on-task 
behavior in the classroom. 

The curriculum currently is being rewritten and packaged for formal 
field testing during the 1981-82 school year. Teaching and contingency 
management procedures also are being revised to make the overall package 
more effective. A number of additional studies are planned on the total 
SBS assessment-curriculum package to determine its feasibility and effec- 
tiveness when it is used in the placement-integration process. 

Tha overall purpose of this procedure is to foster the entry of handi- 
capped children into least restrictive settings under conditions that maxi^ 
mize their social survival and adjustment to the behavioral demands in the 
settings. If teachers' standards/expectations are systematically taken into 
accqunt in this process and honest efforts are made to prepare children 
to meet them, then the mainstreaming process, at least in a social-behavioral 
sense, may become a more positive experience for both teachWs and handi^ 
capped children. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The title of this paper reflects our view that expectations for main- 
streaming and its outcomes have been lofty but, perhaps, somewhat naive. 
Wmgspread Conference was an attempt to redefine those great expectations 
closer to reality. Public Law 94-142 was based, in some respects, on an 
Idealized view of the school system and what it could and would accom- 
modate m relation to the needs of handicapped children. A number of 
assumptions were made about schools, teachers, and children by the framers- 
and advocates of this law. Some of the more pivotal of these assumptions 
are the following: 

1. Inasmuch as research evidence suggests thiTt for handicapped child- 
ren there is no difference in effectiveness between placements in 
regular versus special education settings, handicapped children 
si ould be exposed to the normalizing influences and beriefits 
o' least restrictive settings. In particular, gains were expected^or 
mainstreamed handicapped children in t]te areas, af -^cial de- 
velopment and interactive competence as a result of placement 
in least restrictive settings. 
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2. Regular classroom teachers were expected to be able to accom- 
modate handicapped children effectively with the support of 
appropriate pre-service and inservice training, combined with 
direct technical assistance from special educators. 

*3. Handicapped children would acquire more adequate social be- 
havior repertoires through exposure to an interaction with non* 
handicapped normal children in least restrictive settings. . ^ 

4. No incentive system, such as reduced class size, would be required 
to motivate receiving teachers and to compensate them for the 
added burdens and special skills associated with the accommoda- 
tion of handicapped children. 

5. The logistical and financial burdens of Public Law 94-142 would 
not prove overwhelming to an already highly stressed school 
system* 

Like the authors of the preceding papers in this report, we conclude 
that these assumptions have been far more sanguine than functional. One^ 
could make a persuasive case that 'each assumption has proven wrong, al- 
though hindsight provides a relatively easy but costly access to wisdom. 
However, there appear to be at least two possible paths that we can pursue 
during the 1980s and beyond to deal with the problems posed by Public 
Law 94,-142 and their implications for the schooling of handicapped children* 

Path One\ 

The^pproach assumes that what we have is basically good and that 
we need more of the same while we strive to make the same better. This 
is a conservative, conventional approach by which we continue to operate 
on the preceding assumptions as if they were true and assume that our 
^^najor problem is a failure of existing technology, not a fundamental one. 
Policies implied at this level would require (a) an enhanced program 
of pre-service education, as advocated by Howsam; (b) a more efficacious 
and intensive program of inservice training to include, for example, a major 
focus on teacher expectations and children's social behavior, as described 
in this paper; and (c) greatly improved parents' advocacy and training 
efforts. Nothing is basically wrong with this approach; it is probably a 
necessary but in no way sufficient condition to realize effective mainstream 
education for the range of handicapped children. We suggest, however, 
that fundamental issues, problems, and questions must be addressed to 
achieve this goal. 

Path Two 

The second approach points directly to the fundamental and struc- 
tural dimensions of schooling. We^^uggest that mainstreaming for handi- 
capped children cannot be significantly more successful until schooling is 
made effective for a// children. 

The reviews of literature by Glass, Howsam, and us point to an urgent 
need to question the conditions untief^which we expect teachers and stu- 
dents to be successful. This is not to suggest that we mean to f'de-school'/ 
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society but, rather, to urge that we attend to the structural characteris- 
tics of schooling which, according to the literature of the last 10 years, 
determine classroom effectiveness. Sorn.e of these school-wide charac! 
teristics are (a) high teacher expectations; (b) high sense of efficacy; 
(c) clearly communicated rules for social behavior, that is, discipline and 
order; (d) strong administrative leadership; (e) parent support; and (f) an 
instructional technology that maximizes student work. 

-We do not suggest that these approaches are mutually exclusive or 
\ that we should pursue one in preference to the other. Both should be pur- 
sued simultaneously with the recognition that Path Two involves political 
and economic as much as educational issues. In this context, the audiences 
to which we should, perhaps, be addressing ourselves are school boards, 
teacher 'associations, administrators, and parents' groups who have the 
power to mandate changes in long-established school practices. 
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RESTRUCTURING "SPECIAL" SCHOOL PROGRAMS- 
A POSITION PAPER 

l\/Jaynard a Reynolds and A^argaret a Wang 

Educators and child advocates can and should combine forces to 
help shape and direct future educational policies and programs to ensure 
their revitalizing rather than destructive effects. The prospect of widespread 
change can be viewed as an opportunity to solve many of the schools' 
longstanding problems. The threefold purpose of this paper, therefore, is 
(a) to discuss the context for change in the schools; (b) to describe the 
programmatic and poiicy requirements for restructuring current and special 
compensatory education programs; and (c) to present an alternative com- 
prehensive program that can provide improved school-learning environ- 
ments for all children. 

CURRENT CONTEXT FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

Over the past 30 years in the United States, social policies have 
emerged that support the right of all children and youth to equal, high- 
quality educational opportunities. These policies have been fortified by 
and, in some cases, are the products of judicial rulings, legislative man- 
dates (e.g.. Public Laws 93-380 and 94-142), and rising public sentiment 
(Safer, Burnette, & Hobbs, 1979). As a result, schools have been required 
to provide a greater array of educational experiences and special programs ^ 
to an Increasingly diverse stud&nt. population. In the process, however, 
a number of related problems have arisen. The accomplishments of th6 
1970s in special and compensatory education programs and policies, the 
various problems faced by the schools in carrying out these programs,' and 
some alternative strategies for arriving at solutions to the problems are 
examined in this section. 

Accomplishments During the 1970s 

It was well established, during the 1970s, that every child, including 
even the most severely handicapped, has a right to equal educational oppor- 
tunities and that public schools have the obligation to deliver an appropri- 
ate education to each child. These principles are undergirded by various 
court decisions {e.g., PARC', 1971) and laws (most notably. Public Law 
94-142). The Idea that the school program offered to each child must meet 
his or her developmental status is truly notable. It is no longer enough 
simply to "allow" every handicapped student to enroll in an age-graded 
school program; it is now required that the program be adapted to the 
characteristics and needs of each such studfent. To ensure that the program 
offered is appropriate, school atficlals must prepare an explicit, public 
individualized educational plan (lEP) for each. The planning must be carried 
out by teams of specialists with the participation of parents. About 4 
million lEPs currently are prepared annually in the U.S. The idea of the lEP 
represents enormous progress in the efforts of educators and parents to. 
protect the rights of handicapped children and to deliver educational 
services to meet their learning needs. 
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The 1970s saw the achievement of additional gains. Notable among 
them is the principle of the 'least restrictive environment/' The principiR 
is, perhaps, one of the most controversial concepts contained in Public 
Law 94-142. It must be Interpreted on an individual basis; that is, according 
to the specific determination of what placement is best for a particular 
child, in general, however, the concept obligates schools to deliver edu- 
cational services to children and youth in a natural environment (e.g., 
regular classroom, regular school, home); any displacement from this 
environment must be on prescription of the individua&zed educational 
plan and for a limited period of time only. Adherence to the least restric- 
tive environment principle has meant the reversal of the "negative cascade" 
by which handicapped children, previously, were shunted off to isolated 
centers, special classes and schools, and institutions. 

The relations between "special" and ''regular" educators have been 
renegotiated so that most handicapped children now remain in regular 
classrooms and schools and receive special instruction alongside their non- 
handicapped peers. The rights of children are supported by the rights ex- 
tended to parents: to participate in all phases of schools' evaluations of and 
planning for their children under conditions assuring adherence to due 
process. They also have the right to appeal decisions which they believe 
are not in the best interests of their children. 

Although these changes and developments in educational oppor- 
tunities for handicapped chitcfren have not all been carefully evaluated, it is 
clear that the policies and many programs, particularly those for severely 
and profoundly handicapped children, are successful; they have alleviated 
much of the neglect, denial, and frustration that were meted out to handi- 
capped children in the past. 

Problems Facing the Schools - 

Despite the great strides made by the schools in the development and 
delivery of special and compensatory educational programs for "unique" 
groups of students (e.g., handicapped and economically disadvantaged), 
certain problems have been encountered which present major stumbling 
blocks to the effectuation of such well-intentioned programs. The sources 
of these problems range from the change in national educational priorities 
to the increased foci's on procedural, rather than programmatic, issues. 
There follow discussions of specific problems v^/hich must be addressed if 
positive change is to occur in the nation's schools. 

''Downshift'' in Priorities for Education. It is ironic that the greatest 
advance/in educational opportunities for handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons should have been mandated during the decade that witnessed a 
marked decline in the priority assigned to public education by local school 
districts and the feder:al government. Increasingly, at the national level, 
resources have been diverted from the public sphere to private purposes, 
military expansion, and energy costs. It should be noted, however, that 
the situation in this country is not unique. Throughout the Western world 
the demands upon education are growing whereas the funds for education 
are declining, and educators are faced with the problem of how to do 
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more with less. Husen (Note 1), in tracing the relation of funding for educa- 
tion and gross national product (GNP), observed that duffing the 1960s, 
when GNP was rising in healthy fashion in most parts of the world, re- 
sources were allocated to education at about twice the rate of growth in 
GNP. Recently, howpvpr, increases in allocations to education have tended 
to drop below the GNP growth rate. 

Disjointed Incremental ism! The rapid expansion in the development 
and support of special education programs during the 1960s and 1970s 
was mainly in the form of narrow categorical programs that address the 
needs of students classified by handicaps or as migrant, economically 
disadvantaged, bilingual, or Indian. Each program has its own bureaucracy,- 
time line, and evaluation-monitoring system. In addition, each program 
depends on annual appropriations, resulting "in "soft money, programmatic 
bubbles" in schools and colleges. The assumption appears to be that no 
program impacts on others, but the facts are contradjctory. For example, 
in 1969, the President's Committee on Mental Retardation estimated that 
students from poor or minority families are 15 times more likei/ to be 
classified as retarded than are children from other sectors of society. Simil- 
arly, in New Jersey, a recent study of schools showed that the rate of 
classification qs mentally retarded is four times greater for black than white 
children (Manni, Whinikur, & Keller, 1980), 

In virtually all categorical programs there has been a turn to class- 
room teachers and the mainstream (i.e., regular *as opposed to special 
education) for help. The result is programs in which students spend some 
time with regular teachers in riegular classrooms and some with specialists. 
For some students these so-called "pull-out" programs are very helpful but 
for others, the following negative results have been found: 

1. Many discontinuities or interruptions are present across school 
programs; they affect almost all teachers and students. These 
discontinuities occur when students have to travel from their 
regular classrooms to Title I classrooms, speech therapy lessons, 
learning disability resource rooms, and so on, in odd patterns 
throughout the school day. 

2. Special and compensatory education programs have caused a 
narrowing of leadership and the loss of control by local school 
personnel (e.g., the school principal) as growing numbers of the 
programs have come under the "ownership" of Title I supervisor?, 
members of bilingual, communities, special education directors, 
and other specialists. ^ 

3. Regular school staff members increasingly are called upon to make 
eligibility or entitlement decisions. For example, many school 
psychologists have been withdrawn from practicing the broader 
aspects of their profession and are required to concentrate on 
simple psychometric gate-keeping, that is, decisions on' which 
children are eligible for the various categorical programs; the 
result is a severe loss of morale and program-development poten- 
tial among the psychologists. 
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4. Categorical political constituencies have tended to protect their 
narrow but hard-won territories (e.g., "learning disabilities") and 
to oppose broader, systemic approaches to school improvement. 

Demise of Extended Categories as Useful Instructional Classifica- 
tions. The main grov\rth in special education programs in recent years has 
not been in the traditional categories (i.e., blind, deaf, orthopedically 
handicapped, severely retarded, and multiple handicapped) but in what can 
be termed the "extended" categories, that is, "learning disabled (LD)," 
"educable mentally retarded (EMR)," and "emotionally disturbed (ED)." 
These categories now make up 80-90 percent of the special education 
enrollment (Glass, this volume). They (e.g., LD and EMR) are not treat- 
ment categories in the sense that they indicate distinct and separate forms^ 
of therapy. Each category has been criticized Ipy scholars, comp^iting ad- 
vocacy groups, and the courts. The differences among the ^categories are 
sufficiently blurred so that a downturn in the classification rate in one 
category often results in a corresponding upturn in another. 

One can make a strong case that the rise of theSe extended categories 
resulted from th^ state and federal practices of funding special educ^+'Cii 
programs by category of handicap. School personnel were aware of the 
proportion of the pupil population that did not progress well academically 
in the norm-oriented regular classroom. Because these children did not 
fall into any funded handicap classification they could not be supplied with 
special education or r^edial services. The solution was to find new labels 
to attach to these children and thus, new parents' organizations to help 
lobby for funds that would permit the children to be given special educa- 
tion services outside the regular classrooms. 

The usefulness of the extended categories for instructioa-.oxiented. _ 
classifications has been the subject of a number of studies. Researchers 
at the institute for Research on Learning Disabilities, for example, have 
shown the difficulty of distinguishing learning- disabled (LD) students 
from low achievers in general (Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Shinn, & iVIcGue, 
Note 2). In this study, one of the few distinctions found between children 
classified as LD and those identified as low achieving was more signs of 
emotional problems in the first group. In another study. Tucker (1980) 
ft)und that classification rates tended to shift from EMR to LD when ten- 
sions occurred over the EMR classification. In many school districts, the 
distinction between EMR and LD depends upon a statement about a child's 
educability, which is based on such factors as IQ test scores. Indeed, most 
extended categorical classification decisions have come to rest upon pre- 
sumed differences in predispositional states (e.g., educability, underlying 
psychological processes, and emotional disturbances) rather than direct 
curriculum-based criteria. 

Certainly the children classified according to the current extended 
categories have major problems in the classroom. The challenge is to find 
an acceptable approach to their genuine needs without resorting to arbi- 
trary labeling and placement practices. Instead of simply excluding them 
from the present special education programs, whici would lower the 12 per- 
cent estimate of exceptional students to about 3 porcent, we must develop 
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new methods of addressing their educational problems. The renegotiation 
of relations between special and regular educators must be continued in 
order to create the programs that will serve these many children effectively. 

More Process Than is Due. One general effect of the federal role in 
special and compensatory education programs has been a great increase in 
the procedural requirements placed upon teachers and school adminis- 
trators. These requirements include the preparation of lEPs, the applica- 
tion of Title I student-appraisal systems, and the issuance of formal notices 
to, as well as the scheduling of individual meetings with, parents. When . 
such procedures differ for each categorical program and consume too much 
time, attention and resources are distracted from the education of child- 
ren. In addition, a kind of litigious atmosphere is created by the over- 
em.phasis on "procedure" which tend? to heighten the distrust between 
teachers and parents. 

In some districts, procedural rather than substantive norms have 
become the predominant tools of state- and federal education authorities 
for monitoring increasingly disjointed school operations. Court-appointed 
''masters" are assigned to shore up some of the categorical boundaries 
and to hurry along the narrowly defined compliance efforts in many dis- 
tricts. The complex web of procedures de.signed to protect the rights of 
special education children also tends to deny teachers any participation in 
the "moral victory" represented by Public Law 94-142 {Lortie, 1978). 
Educational personnel, in general, appe'Sf^to resent the assumptions that 
special moral insight is found only in Washington, D.C. and that the impact 
of federal feglslation upon them is mainly procedural. 

Reconstruction ^of the Mainstream. Application of the least restric- 
tive environment principle of Public „Law 94-1^ start'at 
renegotiating relations between special and regular educators. A greater 
number of students has been placed in mainstream programs, at lea^'t for 
part of the school day. The results, however, often are less than optimal. 
Frequently, there is lack of program coordination between the special and 
regular education settings which may result in inconsistent curricular 
experiences (sometimes destructively so) for students. In addition, some 
special education programs for exceptional students have been subverted 
into support systems that ensure the students' "survival" in regular class- 
room curricula but do not adequately meet their special learning needs. 

There appears to be no way in which the responsibility for any 
student's education can be shared successfully between a "pull-out" pro- 
gram and a regular education program unless the total learning environ- 
ment is flexible enough to be adapted consistently to that student's par- 
ticular needs. Awareness of this basic challenge causes many observers to 
feel that Public Law 94-142 may be the straw that is breaking the camel's 
back: either for "good," if it brings about a fundamental reconstruction 
of mainstreaming programs, or for "ill/' if educators settle for nonadaptive 
, mainstream education and use "specialists" in all cases of extreme prob- 
lems. Clearly, serious efforts to improve the education of exceptional 
students will require far-reaching transformations in regular classrooms 
as well as in special Education. ^ 
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Dysfunctional Funding Systems. The flow of dollars to schools under 
Public Law 94-142 is triggered by finding and classifying students as i'handi- 
capped" in any of a number of categories. However, the levels of the annual 
federal appropriations for special programs for these students have been 
disappointingly low. The consequences of low-funding include (a) a kind 
of bounty hunt mentality (i.e., "more labeled students bring more money"); 
(b) neglect of early education and preventive programs^ because young 
children are difficult to classify; (c) inadequate staffingt>f special programs 
becau^^e highly competent personnel seek jobs with tenure opportunities 
that are not afforded by programs which are subject to annual renewal; 
Tnd (d) difficulties in providing programmatic accountability for special 
education dollars. / 

The children o/ large cities are especially victimized by inadequate 
and fluctuating funding for education. Much of this population comprises 
poor, migrant, bilingual, and culturally different children who have diffi- 
culty succeeding in programs designed for middle-class, English-speaking 
students. For the schools to provide special services to this troubled popula- 
tion requires the classification of disproportionate numbers as "retarded," 
"disturbed," "socially maladjusted," or 'hearning disabled." Many parents 
object to the application of such labels to their children because of the 
stigma the labels barry. However, they apparently do not object to the 
children's receiving special services providing they are made available in 
regular rather^thgn special education classrooms. ' / 

Inadequate Personnel Preparation. The full application of the goals 
and principles expressed in Public Law 94-142 to "marginal" students 
depends in large part on competent performances by teachers, pupil person- 
nel workers, and school administrators. Unfortunately, it has become clear 
that/the new policies have been thrust upon largely unprepared educators. 
Although federal authorities have vvritten some regulations .to address this 
problem among personnel In place, they have neglected the development 
.of coherent programs and resources. In connection with Section 504 of the' 
Rehabilitation Act, for example, a staff of compliance officers was as- 
sembled to monitor colleges, schools, and other organizations, but these 
officers lacked the skills to engage the substance of the necessary programs. 
Thus, the monitoring of schools and colleges for Section 504 compliance 
became a largely procedural but substantively empty process. | 

In fairness, it should 'be noted that the Office of Special Education? 
OS&)--ef-4he-y-.S. Department of Education has used its discretionafyl 
training, resources (approximately $50 million dollars in 1980, but declining! 
in 1981 and 1982) very well. Funds, however, have been so limited thati 
they are more of a symbol in relation to the total personnel problems. . 
For example, it was estimated recently that OSE was spending $19 million / 
annually— more than a third of its training money— to support the prepara-/ 
tion of prq-service and inservice regular classroom teachers, a sum that 
represents only enough money to pay for one two-credit course for all 
the teachers in New York City! 

Added to the personnel training problem is the likelihood that people 
will not be so attracted' to teaching in the near future. Thus it will be 
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virtually impossible to meet the complex demands being. placed upon the 
schools if staff resources are permitted to decline steadily in number and 
quality. . 

CURRENT FRAMEWORK FOR DECISIOM MAKING 

, In recent years, great definitional power has come to rest in the U.S. 
Department of ' Education; that is, the "Feds" have impacted heavily on 
^such areas as defining handicapping categories, establishing entitlement 
-^procedures for special and compensatory education programs, and setting 
program standards. The states have added a number of details and varia- 
tions in these areas but, 'generally, they have shown a high degree of con- 
formity with federal guidelines. This system is at a critical stage, currently. 
Because programs in the various categories are highly interactive, changes 
in-one. category or program may have broad effects in others. Thus major 
decisions clearly must be made about how schools should be organized in 
general to meet the challenge of human differences. 

One danger in this situation is that, federal authorities simply may 
shift their "definitions of handicap categories to ease political . pressures. 
For example, the definitions could be reduced to safe levels by including 
only the obvious and severe disabilities. This'action would amount to the 
abandonment of mildly and moderately handicapped children, many of 
whom face severe problems, and a retreat from the present renegotiation of 
.relations between regular and spe;;ial education. The side effects of such .a 
strategy also might entail a sharp reduction in services to minority group 
children inasmuch as they are classified, to a highly disproportional degree, 
in the mildly and moderately handicapped categories. 

. A second strategy might be for the "Feds" simply to wash their . 
hands of all categorization issues and to dump them on the states and 
local school districts. For example, OSE might agree to accept handicapped 
child counts from the states for funding purposes on the basis of a review 
of statp operating procedures and categories to assure general adherence 
to Congressional intent. Such a situation is likely to be preferred to a new 
set of arbitrary federal guidelines on categories. However, reliance on state 
procedures might encourage states tb use any possible means to build their 
handicapped rosters up to^.th-e full 12 percent general ceiling, thereby • 
creating many new boundary problems, -An advantage of turning the prob- 
lem over to the states, however, is the opportunity for innovation. States 
with highly creative procedures for serving the needs of'special and com- 
pensatory education students would not be required to give up these pro- 
cedures for national standards, 

"A third decision-making strategy might be for the federal government 
to provide leadership in the development of innovative answers to the criti- 
cal problems facing schools. We prefer this option. Were the OSE to adopt 
this strategy it could provide opportunities for states and local school 
districts to develop new. methods for. addressing the problems of marginal 
students. The proposals would need to include indications of how students 
would be classified, how the outcomes of instruction would.be evaluated, 
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and how Congressional intent would be met. One anticipated result of .this 
strategy would be the recognition that no one actually knows the answers 
to the' difficult problems we face and that, although students' basic rights 
and current programs must be protected, new approaches are needed. 
Admittedly, there might be more than one answer. 

The following vignette illustrates the preceding strategy. It is an 
imaginary confrontation between a worried, aggressive leader of one of 
the many "categorical" advocacy groups and a high-ranking official" in 
the U.S. Department of Education.^ 

(Mrs. J.ones, President of the National Association for XYZ, 
and the Imaginary Secretary of Education) 

Mrs. Jones: 

just noticed a statement by Professor M that schools in 
,some areas are classifying siXy- times as many children in cate- 
gory X as other school districts. That violates everything my 
organization stands- for. Children' who have X can be defined 
quite . adequately, and we expect you to revise your defini- 
tions, change your regulations, and generally uphold stricter ■. 
standards. I've already discussed thi^ with Senator ABC, who 
has a strong interest in this field, as you know. 

The Imaginary Secretary of Education: 

Mrs. Jones, if we did what you proposed there would be blood 
on the streets in many places. Unhappily, it would result in the 
withdrawal of many pupils from the only programs which seem 
to show some promise/of addressing their special needs. There is 
much less agreement about these matters than you propose and 
we would like. Let me make a proposal to you. If you can 
persuade the leaders from several school districts, or perhaps 
from one entire state, to -design a plan for dealing with the 

- issues which you've stated and submit that plan to us, including 
a (carefully designed evaluation system, we will consider giving 
ypu opportunities to try it for a period of up to 5 years. If ' 

. yjour plan is judged to have high merit, we will try to give you 
spme help on the funding side! You understand we must require 
that any plan respect basic principles, such, as 'right to educa- 
tion' and 'due process' guarantees for parents. At the same 
iime, we would be . quite, open to new approaches on other 
matters, such as classification systems for students, the roles 
iof specialists in relation to mainstreaming teachers, and the • 
(like. 

I Mrs. Jones: 

I Are you saying that you are unwilling to change your regula- 
I tions to provide uniformity of procedures in all states, but ^ . 
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you're willing to support local and state innovations if they're 
carefully evaluated? 

Mr. Secretary: 

That's right\ - * '* . 

Requirements for Restructuring 

No certain solution to the preceding outlined problems is known 
although some essential requirements must be considered in any attempt to 
"restructure" the current special and compensatory education programs. A 
brief discussion of several requirements follows. ' 

Instructional Effectiveness. The basic goal of any educational restruc- 
turing must be that every student be taught to learn efficiently and well, 
particularly in the basic skills subject areas. This imperative requires evi-. • 
dence of program effectiveness (validity) and continuing systems of moni- 
toring and evaluation to show that the program is, indeed, conducted 
properly at all times. Parents and other interest groups have been misled by 
too many panaceas; now they want evidence that proposed programs will 
work. Consider the following condensation of a true incident: 

Scene: A Meeting of the City Advisory Committee on Special 
Educ^tioh Programs 

An educator addressee the group: 

-Suppose we established in every school building a system 
whereby all children were observed very carefully. When a \^ 
particular 'child was noted not to be responding and learning 
well, resources would be drawn upon to study that child very 

/Carefully and to arrange alternative, and possibly more inten- 
sive, forms of instruction, at least for a while. Parents would . 
be kept informed and involved, to the full extent that they 
wanted to be involved. Notice that we would not be labeling 
an child, but ^careful note would be made of each child's 
progress, and additional help would be given where needed. 

The educator then turns to Mrs. Anthony, an active leader 
in the local Association for Cfiildren with Learning Disabili- 
ties and the mother of a child classified as 'learning disabled': 
Mrs. Anthony, please note that we wouldn't be classifying 

. children as learning disabled anymore. Would that be accept- ' • . 

. able? Remember that we would be vvorking intensively with 

any child who fell behind. . " 

Mrs. Anthony: 

Yes, that's what we'd like best of all. 

Educator addresses two minority women, Mrs. Jones and Mrs, 
Smith, members of the advisory committee and mothers of 
children in the local schools: ' 
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!t might be found In operating the new system that more . « 
minority chitdren will show, poor progress than other) child- 
ren. Thus, more minority children might be studied intensively 
and given extra, help. Remember; we're not going'to label the 
children as 'EMR' or 'LD', or any other way, but we're going 
to be very 'straightforward about their needs and arrangements' 
for extra help. Does this approach speak to your concerns? 

Mrs. Smith (after some "delay and quiet discussion with Mrs, 
Jones): , - 

Yes, but we would want a very strong evaluation of the pro- 
gram to be sure that it's really jgorking. ■ 

Continued Guarantee of Basic Educational Rights for All Children. 
The hard-won victories of the 1970s should not- be lost to handicapped' 
children whether Public Law 94-142 survives or funds are "blocked." It 
seems likely that any proposal for major change will raise impossible politi- 
cal difficulties among advocacy groups and professionals- unless, at a mini- 
mum, the pix>posal includes a full commitment to the following principles: 

1 . Every child, no matter how special his or her needs may be, should 
be provided a free public education. ^ / . 

2. The education provided to each child should be appropriate to 
his or^her individual readiness and needs. 

3. Teachers and -other school professionals should cooperate fully . 
with parents in planning educational programs (plans put into 
written form) for each child whose needs are unusual or whose 
school progress is of concern. 

4. Parents (including surrogates when appropriate) and students 
themselves, as they mature, should be afforded due process in 
connection with all major educational plans, including the right' 
to appeal any educational decision which is not in the best interest 
of the student. . ' ' ■ 

5. School programs ^should be conducted in accordance with the 
principle of the least restrlc'tive environment as it has been inter- 
preted in recent years. 

Provision of Adaptive Instruction for all Students. When the Congress 
mandated schools to write Individualized educational plans for handicapped 
children the intent was to make sure that no individual heeds were neg- - 
lected.; the written plan was the guarantee. However, the question im- 
mediately arose of why certain rights (i.e., lEPs; due process) should be 
restricted to handicapped children alone; certainly the principle of equal 
educational opportunities would dictate that the advantages provided for 
one segment of the population be applied- to all. We have reached the point , 
where it should be possible to make the necessary provisions. The system 
suggested here would be. committed to individualizing Instruction for a// 
students. The curriculum would be differentiated to meet the individual 
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needs of .students in terms of specific learning objectives. In other words, 
. ^ach student's learning plan would be arranged/according to his or her 
appropriate level of ^abilityj taking into account both the scope and se- 
quence of the curriculum and the individual student's current level of 
mastery. Special teachers and aides would provide assistance for all, students - 
who need it and, at the same time, concentrate on those few who would 
* need special help to acquire skills. This assistance would be part of a totally ) 
adaptive system. ' ' 

Provision of Technical and Management Assistance. The growing 
demand placed upon schools to provide educational - experiences that are 
adapted to the needs of an increasingly diverse student population neces- 
sitates the collaboration of schools'^ instructional and^_gdrninistrativfi staff 
to make the most effective use of all available""human resources (i.e., the 
staff's complementary talents and skills). Regular classroom teachers are 
challenged to become more resourceful in managing flexible and variable 
options for meeting the different learning needs in their classrooms. Thus, 
the effective implementation and management of restructured educational 
programs would require on-going assistance from other professional staff 
members (e.g., special education personnej and Title I ESEA teachers) in the 
form of administrative and^ instructional support, as well as the develop- 
ment of methods to manage each student's learning efficiently. Among the 
critical areas of development .for the provision of such technical .and man- 
agement support are a systematic staff-development program that aims at 
enhancing teachers' management and organizational skills; a data.-based 
system for moi/e efficiently recording and providing student-learning infor 
mation for use/in instructional decision making; 'a training program designed 
to develop teafchers' capabilities to help children acquire self-management 
skills (thereby^ allowing teachers-to spend more time instructing than man- 
aging students^^^andjystematic procedures for integrating special educa- 
tion services in regular classroom settings. ' ' 

Provision of Support for Early Education and Preventive (nstruc- 
tion. A ccordin g to the evidence, early schooling is advantaqegus for rnany . 
children and their families,- especially children who are disadvantaged by 
physical or intellectual handicaps or the lack of intellectual stimulation 
(Lazar, 1981). However, maximizing the effectiveness of early education 
programs would require changes in the current funding systems to reWard- 
the outcomes^ (e.g., fewer disabled learners) of programs rather than the 
enrollment of only the victims of school operatioris. 

The - prevalent practice in special education is to make special pro- 
grams available to exceptional children after they h<?;ve fallen so far be- 
hind that they are full-blovvn casualties. Under present funding policies, 
for example, money and programs are authorized only when children have 
become so educationally deviant that they can be classified in categories ' 
such as "seriously emotionally disturbed" and "learning disabled." Speci- 
alist who could help to identify and correct incipient problems during 
the early developmental stages are prevented from doing so. by the lack 
of authorization and resources. Their services are withheld until problems 
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are severe and children .can be labeled. Such practices are inconceivably 
wasteful in terms of both financial and human resources. 

Differen tia ted Func tions and S taffing Pa t terns. One critical step in 
the reconstruction of current practices that are aimed at providing appro- 
priate and effective educational services to all students, is the develop- 
ment of a differentiated school-based staffing pattern. Schools are often 
described as having a very flat" organizatlbnal staff structure. The staff in- 
cludes a large number of teachers all at the same level of responsibility. 
On the other hand, a differentiated staffing pattern would consider the 
variety of staff functions and the ec'onomy of redefining roles for the 
redeployment of staff to perform the various functions required by the 
restructured practices. 

Staffing decisions should be made on the basis of the specific func- 
tions needed in particular schools to serve the needs of students, staff 
members, and schools rather than that of one or only a few job cate3ories. 
It is important to note that differentiated staffing patterns require a systems 
approach to the functional linkages among classroom instructors, school- 
based support staff, and district staff who are responsible for providing 
overall support for program operation. A major challenge, in the face of 
current and continuing fiscal constraints, is the creative development of 
forms to provide more services (in terms of both quality and quantity) 
to students despite fewer staffing resources. To meet this challenge, em- 
phasis rhust be placed on the systematic analyses of schools' needs and the 
identification of methods to select and deploy staff members to meet those 
needs. This is seen as an important step, toward the type of restructuring 
advocated in this paper. > 

Cost Savings. Widespread adoption of the kind of educational restruc- 
turing proposed here cannot occur unless it can be shown to be cost effec- 
tive; that is, that greater cost savings and educational effectiveness Over 
present programs are possible. 

Table 1 i5resents a cost analysis for a district participating in the 
pilot demonstration of a mainstreaming program for exceptional child- 
renTTncluded in' the. costs is the fulfillment of lEPs for a// students in a 
regular classroom setting. The projected costs cover carrying out the main- 
streaming program in all the kindergarten through second-grade classes in 
Schools 1 and 2 (School District A) over a six-year period. Also shown in 
the table are the costs of maintaining the schooKdistrict's traditional regular 
education curricula and the combined cost (excluding salaries of regular 
education teaching staff) of serving all students in^Schools 1 ahd 2 in the 
mainstreaming and traditional special education programs. (It should be 
noted that the projected costs In the table are not adjusted for inflation.) 
As shown in Table 1 , the cost to the school district of operating the main- 
streaming program and the regular and special education programs for 
students in grades K-2 decreases significantly in comparison with the cost in 
1979-80 (before the mainstreaming program vyas installed in the schools). 
In fact, the cost begins to decrease during the first year of the mainstream- 
ing program in Schools 1 and 2. By the sixth year (1985-86), when the K-2 
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Comparisons of the Pro)^ '-P'^-ting a Mafnstr.am ing Program and Imp.ement.ng 

the District s Jradiuonal Regular and Special Education Programs- 
District A 



School 1 



Mainstreaming Program 



School 2 



School 
Year 


Number of 
Classes 


New Imple- 
mentation 
Cost 


Mainte- 
nance 
Cost 


Nunnber of 
, Classes 


1979-80 


0 


p 


0 


14 


1980-81 


4 


$10,700'* 


0 


10 


1981-82 


9 


13,254 


•8,366 


5 


1982-83 


13 


3,700 


17,532 


.1 


198'3.84 


14 


700 


.21.232 


0 


1984-85 


14 


0 


21 ,93^ 


0 


1985-86 ^ 


14 • 


0 


21,932 


0 



Tradi,tional Program 



Mainte- 
narice 
Cost^ 

514,672' 
10,480 
5,240 
1,048 
0 
0 
0 



Mainstreaming Program 



Traditional Program 



Number of 
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New Imple' 
mentation 
Cost 



Mainte- 
nance 
Cost 



Number of 
Classes 



Mainte; 
nance 
Cost^ 



NOTE; 



0 
0 

5,280* 
6,192 
2,200 . 

700 
2,200 



0 
0 
0 

3,317 
7,666 
9,866 
10,566 



7 
7 
5 
3 
2 
1 

0 



S7,336 
7,336 
5.240 
3,144 
1 ,090 
1 ,048 
0 



Special 
Education 



Cost^ 



The projected costs presented here are based on current costs and do not provide for inflation . '-V 

^nc uhT. "y''"' "^1"°! r u '''''''' °' ^^^^'-^^ ^P"^'^' -^-c-tion personnel 

::adt:;n''to t^^: r:;u;reratio;~^^ — -d^one SED resource 

Includes costs of curricula and instructional aides. 



$90,000 
60,000 
30,000 
15,500 
15,500 
15,500 
15,500 



Total Cost 
•to School 
District^ 



$1 12,000^ 
88,516 
67,380 
50,433 

, 48,394 
49/346 
50,198 ■ 



classrooms" in operation- 
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classes in all the .schools would be participating in the mainstreaming pro- 
gram, School District A's education costs, excluding salaries for regular 
education teachers, would be reduced from the 1979-80 total by more than 
50 percent. It is important to point out that the cost figures for the main- 
streaming program reflect the costs of the program for both exceptional and 
nonexceptional students in the sartie full-time mainstreaming classrooms, 
thereby reducing the school district's costs for special education placements 
(e.g., resource rooms). 

Effective and Efficient Procedures for the Disbursement of Funds 
and Fiscal Accountability. Currently, the amount of most state and federal 
funds for special education programs increases with the number of handi- 
capped children that are identified and labeled. We should shift the em- 
phasis from "inpir" to "outcome;:'^ however; that is, we sjiould justify 
funding by demonstrating program effectiveness, including decreases in the 
numbers of children with learning handicapping conditions. 

A number of pilot demonstrations of the "outcome" approach are 
in operation, for example, in the public schools of Bloomington, Minne- 
sota; and Riverview, Pennsylvania.. (The latter program is described in the 



In Bloomington, the learning disability (LD) teachers who, in the past, 
followed a clinieai method of working with severely learning disabled 
children, now spend a significant part of their time in reUlar, primary 
classrooms. They join with classroom teachers in observing all students 
arid developing alternative procedures for children who dci not respond 
well to the customary instruction. Since the program was started there 
has been a sharp decline in the number of children in the system with 
severe learning problems. Furthermore, the LD teachers ii^ Bloomington 
have reported that they are able to keep up with their clinlcafcase loads 
for the first time. Regular teachers and principals support the program and 
the Minnesota State Department of Education provides categoricaf funding, 
not on the basis of numbers of'children with problems but on the pro- 
gram's demonstrated effectiveness in preventing and solving, problems. 
Nevertheless, it is quite simple for the schools to show exactly how the 
special funds are used, demonstrating the |<ind of programmatic trace for 
the categorical funds that usually is impossible when funds are allotted 
according to number of children enrolled in a program, 
^ The Bloomington experience illustrates how alternative funding and 
accountability systems can be successfully incorporated in the restruc- 
turing of-programs while effective educational services arje insured for all 
students. The essential features of such alternative systems include shifting 
the basis for funding specific local efforts from "inputs" to "outputs" (out- 
comes), establishing traces for a|[ funds allotted to specific programs, doing 
away with labels for students as" a condition of funding, and emphasizing 
achievement gains as the nnajor justification for expenditures. 



In the context of the current need for educational changes in the 
schools and the requirements for restructuring special and compensatory 
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education programs, an alternative approach is suggested here. It consists 
of four major features: (a) a unified funding and accountability system; 
(b) redefined roles for the personnel who develop/ administer, and conduct 
.special and compensatory education programs; (c)' a comprehensive indivi- 
dualized instructional programr and (d) an effective system that demon- 
strates innovative educational practices. 

A Unified Funding and Accountability System 

The first step in putting the alternative restructuring approach into 
practice is to establish a set of experimental districts in which the regula- 
tions and rules (both federal and state) for all programs with special entitle- 
ments (e.g., programs for handicapped, disadvantaged, migrant, Indian, 
or bilingual students) would be waived for a period of 3 to 5 years. The 
waivers are necessary to facilitate the empJoyment of p'ersonnel across 
categories. Furthermore, state and federal authorities would have to 
"block" the funds for all existing special and -compensatory education 
programs and permit them to be used as needed during the experimental 
period. Chancjes 'in reporting and accountability procedure^ would be 
negotiated at "the start. The funding and accountability systems, which 
should be based on data from the experimental sites and on tire best avail- 
able information on alternative models, certainly would be cross-categorical 
in nature. In the resulting funding systems, the dollar flow would be trig- 
gered by stable programmatic or personnel elements of cost anci account- 
ability which, in turn, could be justified by data on the outcomes of instruc- 
tion. Although the exact procedures for providing fiscal and educational 
accountability necessarily would vary according to the different needs and 
constraints of particular schools/districts/states, and careful field testing 
of the various procedures would necessarily be conducted before specific 
recommendations could be made, the unit for "triggering" the dollar flow 
clearly would be shifted from the individual "child-in-category" unit to 
"personnel" or "programmatic" units. An example of an alternative fund- 
ing procedure is the use of special categorical funds to pay a\specified 
percentage pf the cost of salaries for personnel who conduct special pro- 
grams of individualization and support for regular teachers; or funds can 
be allocated in a flat amount to maintain a "systems and support" unit in a 
school. In each case, accountability is based on data showing programmatic 
effectiveness. 

An Adaptive, Comprehensive Educational Program 

The goal of the alternative program descr'bed here is to provide 
effective educational services for all (or nearly all) students in a common . 
school setting. Among its features are elements that are integral to alterna- 
tive programs. They are (a) the assignment to classroom teachers of the 
primary responsibility for adapting learning environments to the indivi- 
dual needs of all students; (b) the incorporation of provisions for technical 
support by special and compensatory education personnel; and (c) the 
description of students' individual difference-:; in terms that are directly 
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relevant to Instruction, thereby eliminating the need for categorical Jabel- 
ing systenns as the basis for special intervention programs. This program7 
the Adaptive Learning Environments Model (ALEM), has been uader_^ 
development, including field testing, in several different school settings 
for some time. Currently, it is being conducted In a number of public 
schools to demonstrate how exceptional students can be served in main- 
. stream classrooms. These demonstrations illustrate the feasibility of includ- 
ing such a program in the restructuring of education proposed in this paper. 

ALEM was developed and field-tested by the Learning Research and 
Development Center of the University of Pittsburgh. Its design features 
derive from both research and theory and thus are potentially capable 
of meeting the outlined .alternative program requirements (Wang, 1980). 
Grounded essentially in a ^ystems approach to program development, the 
ALEM design has a ijheoretical and research base. It is proving to be effec- 
tive with exceptional and nonexceptiona! students in mainstream class- 
rooms. . 

ALEM comprises five major program components; (a) a basic skills 
constituent that includes various highly structured and hierarchically 
organized prescriptive ^curricula, and a range of open-ended exploratory 
learning activities thafincrease the school's capability to adapt to any 
' * student's individual learning needs and' interests; (b) an instructional- 

learning management system that is designed to maximize the use of avail- 
able classroom and school resources (e.g., curricular supports and students' 
and teachers' time); (c) a family participation program that is aimed at 
optimizing student learning through increased communication between 
school and home and the integration of school and home learning experi- 
ences; (d) a multi-age .grouping and instructional-teaming classroom organi- 
zational support system that is designed to increase the flexible use of 
teacher and student talents, time, and other school resources; and (e) a 
systematic approach to staff development that enhances the capability of 
staff members to carry out the program effectively in regular classroom 
settings. The basic principle in the development of ALEM is to increase 
the capability of school-building perfionnel to modify any handicapping 
condition in the jearning environment that might hamper the staff's effec- 
tiveness in meeting the learning needs of individual students and, at the 
same time, to focus on the development of each student's capability to 
benefit from the learning environment. 

When the preliminary data for one year of operations were analyzed, 
they showed that ALEM was effective as a full-time mainstreaming pro- 
gram; that is, important outcomes were found in terms of. students' learn- 
ing progress, classroom processes, students' attitudes, and cost (Wang, 
Note 3). In a study in which students were assigned at random to ALEM 
or non-ALEM mainstreaming classrooms, the students' achievement scores 
were compared. The overall achievement gains in basic skills sulpject areas 
(i.e., reading and math) for regular students in the ALEM classrooms were 
comparable to those of their peers in the non-ALEM classrooms. Slightly 
higher-than-average achievement gains were evidenced by the mildly handi- 
capped students mainstreamed in the ALEM classrooms as compared to the 
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gains for the mildly handicapped students who were enrolled in the school's 
standard resource room program _ (the differences were not statistically 
significanl;K Finally, gifted students in the ALEM classrooms showed 
significantly higher achievement gains than the gifted students in the non- 
ALEIvl classrooms. 

Some interesting patterns in classroom processes under the ALEM 
situation were observed. For both mildly handicapped and regular students 
in mainstream classrooms, interaction with teachers tended to occur more 
often for instructional (95.2%) than management (4r8%) purposes Stu- 
• dents' interactions with tjieir peers also were found to be primarily in- 
structional in nature, and Very few cases of disruptive behavior were noted- 
. : The ALEM students' observed on-task time was foqnd to be considerably 
greater (90.1%) than the comparable percentages reported by other class- 
room studies (e.g., Berliner,"Fisher, Filby, & Marliave, 1978) and was 
significantly greater than' the on-task time of students in the non-ALEM 
classrooms (80%). / > 

Analysis of the attitudinal data for mainstreaTi^d mildly handicapped 
T,^T ^"-^"^ classrooms showed three significant findings- (a) 

■ ALEM students, in general, tended to rate their cognitive comfi^etence and 
general self-esteem significantly higher than did non-ALEM students- 
lb) mainstreamed mildly handicapped students in the ALEM classrboms 
rated their cognitive competence and general self-esteem significantly 
higher than did mildly handicapped students in the non-ALEMxIassrooms- 
and (c) mildly handicapped students in the ALEM classrooifis rated their 
social competence and general self-esteem significantly higher than did their 
- nonhandicapped peers in the same classrooms. In addition, the data on the 
cost of conducting the ALEM program to mainstraam exceptional students 
on a full-time basis suggest considerable long-term savings over the cost of 
providing a "pull-out" program that uses a part-time resource room model 

, 1^' . ■ ■ 

Redefinition of Roles - . 3 

The developmejit of alternative educational approaches and the re? 
structuring of extant programs along the lines suggested in this paper 
require some fundamental changes In and redefinitions of the roles and- 
functions of personnel assigned to special and compensatory education 
programs. Carrying out a program like ALEM, for example, necessitates 
the development of operational procedures that can accommodate the 
iearnir^g. needs of all students in the same classroom, thus, the roles of 
school personnel in the ALEM program cut across territories that tradi- 
tionally have been "owned" by Title I teachers, learning disability teachers, 
fcMR teachers, speech pathologists, or other specialists, thereby requiring. ' 
structural changes in schools' present organizational patterns. It is antic- 
ipated that if the roles of instructional and administrative specialists (e g . 
Title I teachers, speech pathologists, principals, curriculum supervisors and 
school psychologists) are redefined in terms of their specific functions so 
they can support regular teachers' efforts to adapt school learning environ- • 
ments more effectively 'to fulfill the individual needs of all children, then 
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On the right of Figure 1 are Indicated the desirable linkages or com- 
munications among the several levels. A case is made for strong two-way 
communications: (a) from the first-order level, to keep everyone informed 
about the actualities of the teaching/learning situation: f/7e needs trans- • 
missions; {b) from R&D personnel to other order levels, to keep everyone 
informed of important developments in the knowledge base that are rele- 
vant to instruction: the dissemination transmissions. 

In a sense, the "conceptualized redefinition of roles (Figure 1) turns ' 
the current structure of schools on its head. In the past, narrow categorical 
specialists were employed at the street level-~in the local schools. Now, it 
seems appropriate to move toward placing regular classroom teachers and 
a group of generic "special educators," who have a broader preparation 
base, at the school-based level, and to give them baT:k^uir-assistahce by 
different specialists at the school district, university, and R & D levels. 
It has become unrealistic and defeating to irhagine that highly^ specialized 
categorical personnel can be employed in each school building. Note that 
the specializations represented at the third- through fifth-order levels are 
not necessarily categorical in the traditional sense. 

Clearly, the structure proposed in Figure 1 requires radical changes^ 
in the training, deployment, and certification of school personnel. It ack- 
nowledges the move toward the unification of regular education and all " 
forms of special and compensatory education, and. the assumption of 
leadership by broadly prepared regular line administrative officers in the 
school systems, 'it calls for the deployment of a back-up cadre of special- 
ists who can support building-level programs 'through consultation and 
training. Such specialists also should be able to share their experience with 
teacher-preparation programs, which are conducted at colleges and univer- ' 
sities, and contribute to the research programs, which are conducted in 
educational R & D centers. Finally, it is important to note that the kind 
of far-reaching structural changes proposed in Figure 1 could accelerate, 
the recognition of teaching as a profession (Corrigan & Howey, 1980) , 
and provide more differentiation Jn the roles of educators. 

Effective Demonstration 

The widespread restructuring bf education of the magnitude proposed 
in this paper requires systematic planning and development. The critical 
first step is the establishment of programs to deinonstrate the feasibility 
of a' school-based method^ of delivering educational services that will ac- 
commodate the diverse learning needs of individual students in regular 
classroom settings. The anticipated outcome of such- demonstrations, is to 
make operational some alternative methods of effectively managing the 
available educational resources in order to achieve congruence- between the 
schools' two primary objectives: equal and high-quality educational oppor- 
tunities for students currently served by the various entitlement programs, ^ • 
and fiscal reimbursement and accountability. 

Effective demonstration, . in this context,^ is viewed as serving two 
important functions: (a) dissemination of effective innovative practices 
and (b) provision of school-based, inservice training facilities. School-based 
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demonstrations of educational innovations, particularly those developed 
in the framework of the alternative restructuring approach presented here, 
are an effective means of disseminating information on the practical appli- 
catiqn of innovations. By^ making the total school a demonstration .unit, 
new educational possibilities are modeled and the salient features of success- 
ful programs (e.g., the programs' utility, efficacy, and practicality) are 
displayed. In addition to the dissemination of knowledge about critical 
^program features, school-based demonstrations provide first-hand infor- 
mation on the consequences of a particular educational innovation for 
students, teachers, .administrators, parents, support personnel, and the 
public sector. They also serve an important training function: School- 
based demonstrations are rooted in a staff-development model in which an 
information- and process-based approach is taken to thi? development of 
the conceptual^knowledge aqd practical skills that are required to effec- 
tuate the innovations (Wang &)3Jaser, Note 5), 

The kind of schobl-basedXdemonstrations suggested here to serve 
program dissemination and staff-development functions would be most, 
effective if-they were established and maintained as cooperative ventures 
among three professional groups who, for the most part, have worked in- 
dependently in the past. These Voups are the teacher educators in univer- 
sities who, generally, are responsible for providing inservice and pre-service 
training for local school. personnel;\die teachers and administrators in local 
school districts who can provide effective demonstrations of innovative 
practices and programs; and a 'thi^d-par^ty intervention agent-the developer 
of the innovative e'd u cat ionarpract ices and programs (Wang & Glasen, Note ' 
5). The participatibp of schools and program developers in the demonstra- 
tion of Innovative educational programs is not new. In . fact, it has been a 
widely accepted practice in a number of large-scale, school improvement 
efforts (e.g., the National Follow Through Program). However, the parti- 
cipation of. teacher-training institutions in the dissemination of innovative/ 
programs is relatively rare. For example, the Dean's Grant program (Grose- 
nick & Reynolds, 1*978) is given technical assistance by the National 
Suppprt-Systems Project (University of Minnesota) in the development and 
dissemination pf Ideas and materials for training regular teachers to work 
with. exceptionaf./students in mainstream classrooms (Reynolds, Note 6). 

An anticipated outcome of including effective^ school-based: demon-' 
strations in our suggested approach to alternatiye'restructures is. the insti- 
tutionalization of innovative programs in the local schools and their coop- 
erating universities. Schools would become increasingly independent in, 
establishing and maintaining the programs as the program developer (the 
third-party intervention agent) gradually/phased out its direct training and 
program-monitoring roles. When local Schools and universities become 
more independent, they can begin to assume the ownership of programs ^ 
and th6 responsibility for conducting them effectively. Consequently, they 
can become change agents and take on the responsibility for training people 
in their own and surrounding communities. Other possible outcomes include 
(a) the transformation of information-based university training programs 
into field-based professional-development programs; (b) the developrnent 
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and' maintenance of continuing prbfessional-deveiopment programs "that 
incorporate the needs and interests of ^practitioners; (c) increased oppor- 
tunities for demonstrating how tp translate theoretical and philosophical 
ideas, as well as. research findings, into basic tool^ for educational change 
and dissemination; and (d) the increased receptivity of school personnel to 
innovative practices when demonstrations prove the possibility and feasi- 
bility of integrating innovative practices into^the contexts of their schools. 

SUMMARY 

The. educational restructuring described \k this paper must be viewed 
in the context of four basic programming^ and procedural conditions: 

1. The present structure of federal programs for handicapped children 
• ' and youth should be maintained in general. It- would be an un- 
conscionable disservice 'to handicapped children and their families 
to disassemble totally the structure and operation of federal 
programs for handicapped persons that now .are only 'fSartly 
established, or to require a total restructuring of policies at state 
and local levels. The argument here is for holding present policies 
and operations in place, except in cases where "waivers for plans 
and performance" are issued: 

2. The U.S. Department Of Education should work out ways of 
packaging (blocking) funds across various categories .in order to 
support selected development/demonstration programs. 

3. The resulting programs should be aimed at mainstreamed special/ 
compensatory education students as well as regular 'students; that 
is, the programs should be designed to individualize school instruc- 
tion for ail children. 

4. Some particulars of current federal and' state rules and regulations 
should be waived, to permit responsible experimentation in the- 
context of certain commitments. FpV example, it is important 
to permit Title -l-ESEA and special /education teachers to work 
collaboratively in common settings/rather than to; impose dis- 
continuities in student allocations and instructional programs. 

If such experimentation were' to be undertaken over the next several 
: years, there is a chance that special and compensatory education programs 
could be restructured on a foundation of solid data rather than raw poli- 
tical processes. * 

The time Is at hand for a basic restructuring of the schools. -One key 
to that restructuring might be to use the various special and compensatory 
education funds, for. a period of time, as developmental capital with which 
to change the total school system so that It can address Individual dif- 
ferences. The overall theme of this paper is that the next few years hold 
the promise of revitalizing improvements, /Y we draw upon the best ideas 
available, divest ourselves of past errors, and commit ourselves and our 
resources to the task ahead. We believe that students' special learning needs 
<, ■ ■ ■ '. ' ~ 
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cannot be adequately met unless and until a broad range of "mainstream" 
schooling problems are solved. At stake is the future of public education. 
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GUIDES FOR FUTURE SPECIAL EDUCATION POLICY 
torn Joe and Frank Farrow 

^ A recurrent theme in the papers presented in thjs volume is that 
special education is at a turning point. Several contributors underscore 
■ the importance of the next few years for the futur.e of special education 
practice and policy in local school districts and state education agencies, 
as well as\the federal level. Others have emphasized the choices facing 
university programs that train special education personnel. Whichever 
area is emphasized, however, the autKurs seem to agree that decisions made 
. in the immediate future will impact heavily on the e'volution of the field 
for years to come. • 
/ . These authors are not unique in identifying a critical stage in the 
development of special . education. It would have been difficult to review 
tbe Reagan administration's education proposals and to witness the accom- 
paying Congressional,, and interest-group activity without recognizing that 
education systems are likely to undergo major structural change. The 
proposals. to redirect federal financial support for education through block • 
grants are only the more obvious examples of this trend. The systematic 
questioning of the principles and practices of education which has begun 
in the name of regulatory reform may have an even greater influence. 

For the time- being, federal statutes on special education have es- 
caped revision. Public ^liaw 94-142 is not affected by the legislation that 
will alter federal support for disadvantaged and other special student pop- 
ulations. ' However, the reexamination of Public Law 94-l42 'regulations 
now undenA/ay in the U.S. Department of Education and the prospect of 
an overzealous reevaluation of the law itself in the next session of Congress 
should forestall any illusions that the underpinnings of the nation's current 
special education programs will remain intact. 

The Reagan Administration's proposals are not the only,attempts to 
change special education policy. Taxpayers are demanding thgt state legis- 
latures review the legal status, programmatic assumjDtions, and funding 
priority of special education. At least 14 states have legislation pending to 
revise their special education statutes. Most of the proposed changes are 
• directed to reducing the entitlemeQts created for handicapped students or 
to minimize the due process and procedural protections that enable parents ' 
and students to participate in educatibnal decisions. In addition, there have 
been attempts to alter those provisions of current law that allow courts to 
obtain substantial leverage in educational policy. 

All these factors contribute to the crisis portrayed by^the contri- 
butors to this book. Professor Lynn takes an optimistic view, concluding 
that ". . . the intrinsic' appeal, of the program's goals, the strength of ad- 
vocacy organizations, and the relative- sturdlness of statutory, legal, and 
administrative underpinnings for the program virtually preclude outright 
reversal, even if not some erosion, of the changes of , the past few years." 
Dr. Stedman is moreljcaulious in his assessment. He predicts, "Indeed, 
vvhen in the year 2000 A.D. we will look back we may see 1980 as the 
high-water mark of public support, funding, and interest in handicapped 
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persons. The next decade, it seems certain, will require a period of pruning 
and cDnsolidation and a focus on quality and productivity." Further, Sted- 
man suggests that the recent /'intensification of. interest in .traditional . 
values, merit, success, accomplishment, competition, discipline, stability, 
and morality often have characterized the climate when handicapped per- 
sons have gone unrecognized or lacked effective assistance." This picture 
is not so ro?y but it may be more realistic. 

We feel that* special education is facing an actual crisis and that the- 
dangers are equally real that it will suffer legislative and fiscal cutbacks that 
threaten- not just the level of resources allocated to specbl education pro- 
grams but, also, the gains achieved by handicapped children in recent years. 
In the remainder of this paper, we characterize this situation and suggest 
some directions for future special education policy./ 

The strategies we recommend focus on federal special education 
policy because this is the area with which, we are most familiar. It is also 
the area that will be most under attack for the next several years. In the. 
course of this analysis, we refer to many points vvhich are advanced by the 
other authors, but we are not presenting a summary In the strict sens»^. 
Rather, we try to build on the conclusions of the other contributors arid to 
consider their implications for future policy. 

THE CHALLENGE TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The challenges facing special education will take at least three forms: 

1. Financial changes clearly will occur. At the least, they will encom- 
p'ass a reduced allocation of resources to special education or. a 
reduction in the rate of growth of these allocations. The beginnings 
already have been seen at th& federal level where funding levels 
for some components of special education have been cut. States 
and localities, too, are reporting a slowdown in what was a spec- 
tacular growth of special education funds during the past five 
years. In addition to decreasing the flow of resources into special 
education, there may be changes in the way the resources are pro- 
vided. The block grants debated in Congress are only the first step 
in whaf promises to be a sp'^^ous, long-range discussion of methods 
for financing education, luition tax credits and educational 
vouchers, for example, will continue to be advanced as alternatives 
to standard, formula-based, and grant-oriented education financ- 
ing methods. :^ " ^ 

2. Political support for special education will change. Clearly, rthe 
program-has, enjoyed special status and unusual political con- 
sensus over the past five years. Indeed, politipal support for the. 
program, remains strong, as shown by th*e success of its advocates 
and members of Cong'^jss in ke'eping Public Law 94-142 out of 
the educational block- grants. But this- political support shows 
some' signs of deterioration. The backlash that is mentioned more 
and more frequently by special educators is not imaginary; one 
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has only to talk with administrators of special education in state 
and locaf education agencies to hear of new questioning of the 
priorities accorded to special education as opposed to general 
education or other human service programs. To some degree, this 
questioning ip part of a broader backlash against the new visibility 
of, and extension of rights and privileges to, handicapped persons. 
■ Our sense is that most politiciaos remain reluctant to criticize 
openly the priorities set for handicapped people; nevertheless 5 
mood iSpgradually building among the politicians that will result in 
a more direct identification of the trade-offs between the rights of 
^handicapped persons and the costs *of achieving those rights. We 
■ believe that the political forces that will oppose further increases in 
benefits, services, *and educational opportunities for the handi- 
capped population will be subtle and low key, and thus less easily 
identified by the vigorous, single-purpose advocates who have led 
the political fight for special education to date. 
3. This challenge is the most serious: The attempts to change special 
education will be directed at the fundamental principles that now 
underlie not only Public Law 94-142 but, also, the developing 
structure of- educational opportunities for handicapped children. 
We should not forget how recent are the federal commitments 
to free and appropriate public education, least restrictive environ- 
ment, and other guarantees of equal educational opportunity for 
handicapped children. Attempts to diminish these provisions are 
'the actual threats to handicapped children. Although special 
educators may regard these aspects of state and local law as in- 
violate, we should realize that this point of view may not be 
accepted by people outside of special education. A victory in 
one battle in Congress to preserve these principles should not be 
misinterpreted as having won the war. 

•In facing the financial, political, and what, for want of a better- 
word, we call philosophical challenges, special education is not unlike other 
human service, efforts. We are-struck by the similarities between the posi- 
tion of special education today and the situation faced by other programs 
in the past. In fact, we think that special education advocates and acfmirlis- 
trators, as well as parents and teachers, could learn a great deal by reviewing 
what has happened to similar programs at comparable stages of evolution. 
For example, some aspects of the plight of special education today remind 
us of the .position of community action programs fn^the late 19605 and 
early 1970s. Having undergone rapid growth and received significant finan- 
cial support, the. community action groups suddenly found themselves 
confronted by a changed political order and a downturn in the availability 
of funds. Most interesting for our topic here, the basic philosophy that / 
had guided the development of programs was suddenly opened to debate./ 
What had once been a basic notion of social p/ogramming and communrty 
development— the necessary empo.wer-ing of local community groups- 
was viewed with skepticism. In short, the philosophical basis on which the 
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program structuie had been buift was no longer an article of political faith. 
There was no strong response from the community action advocates, and 
the deterioration of the program quickly followed. 

We are not suggesting that this process is occurring in special educa- 
tion, but there aie several similarities. Special edijcation, too, has generated 
a service structure that has proven more expensive than local governments 
anticipated. Like community action, the initiative for the rapid expansion 
of special education in many areas of the country came from the federal 
government rather than state and local governments.^ The questions being 
raised about special education are not unlike those directed about com- 
munity action; in both there is a tone of "have we gone too far?" The 
point, we believe, is that special educators must have a more credible 
response to these questions than the community action participants had if 
special education is to move successfully through this stage of its develop- 
ment. 

A slightly different view of the dil-emma of state special education 
agencies can be had when . they are compared with state agency programs 
for the aging. Prior to 1965, such programs were a small and inconspicuous 
part of state government They were given few resources and their interests 
were narrowly defined. They represented a specific constituency and were 
able to carry out their responsibilities by operating within their established 
bureaucraticboundaries. 

From 1965 to the present, the role of programs for the aged were 
changed by several factors. With passage of the federal Older Americans 
Act, the aging programs grew rapidly and were given major funding in- 
creases. ThQ demands for administering the increasingly complex programs 
far exceeded the capacities of most state agencies. Then in the mid-1970s, 
another challenge was posed. As the problem of long-term care for the. 
elderly received greater attention, Congress and the states looked to the 
state agingt^agencies to take responsibility for coordinating the 'govern- 
mental response to this problem. Long-term care has certain resemblances 
to the education of handicapped children: It is multidisciplinary by nature, 
it requires coordination of services outside the domain of any one agency, 
and It is most easily supported when financial resources from various 
services are combined.^5tate aging agencies, fjowever, are havjng difficulty 
coping with .these challenges. The reaction of^many agencies was to avoid 
the immense difficulties of trying to' integrate or coordinate the services 
of diverse state agencies toward a common goal. It seemed\easier, instead, 
to try to build a new service system within the framework 6f Older Ameri- 
cans Act pro£|rams, even though this new" system duplicated many other 
programs and failed to take advantage of the large amounts of money which 
were already available in the major categorical and entitlement programs 
outside the^^aging department's control. Those aging , agencies that took on' 
"^the more-difficult job of negotiating with other state and local agencies 
to build an-lntegrated care system were frustrated when progress was slow 
and the political difficulties proved great, Special education, in attempting 
to carry out the related services mandate of Public Law 94-142, *§Gems to 
be in a similar dilemma; that is, whether to continue to try to integrate the 
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entire state service system for handicapped children or to retreat again into 
thecomparativesafety of its familiar educational domain. ' 

Clearly, it is difficult to talk about the current status of special 
education w/ithout an adversarial tone creeping into the discussion. The 
terms 'debate," "confrontation," and "battle" recur, and there is a sense 
that special education somehow will have to defend itself against many 
outside pressures and forces. Despite the possibility, the answer does not lie 
only in focusing our attention outside of special education. 

Part of the problem lies in the vvay education has defined its mission 
and, in particular, in the way that special education policy .has attempted 
to carry out its mission. From our perspective outside education some 
strategic misjudgmentsare apparent; although they are understandable and 
It can be argued that tRe^are.even laudable in their intentions they may 
prove to be counterproductive. If special education is to be defended in 
the comjng years, and, thereby, to retain the financial, political and phil- 
osophical support it has enjoyed, it first must be re-examined and its policy 
course charted somewhat differently. 

When we step back and look at where, special education is today 
we are struck by a disparity between the deliberations surrounding federal 
and state special education policies and the actual education provided in 
classrooms. On the one hand, we at the federal level are expending consi- 
derable energy worrying about the interaction of the major human service 
systems that provide assistance to handicapped children. Further we have 
consumed enormous amounts of legislative, judicial, and administrative 
resources on such issues as what are the' requirements of special education 
as opposed to regular education and when is a related service "educationally 
necessary." We have embarked on a policy course that requires Solomon- 
like judgments on how to divide children among professions, functional 
categories, and agency jurisdictions. On the other hand, the actual effects 
of federal policy and the actual gains to be achieved remain issues that 
ultimately, must be addressed in the classrooms. Dr. Glass helps us to recall' 
that It IS the interaction between teacher and child and among peers and 
child that results in education. 

In some instances, the connections between the level at which learning 
takes place and the levels at which policies a.e debated are very clear But 
with regard to certain aspects of recent special education policy we feel 
that some of the connections have become thin. Other observers of special 
education have, noted that there is some danger now that, policy is being 
created from the top down, out of an abstract notion of what influences 
educational practice, rather than from the bottom up, that is, grounded in ■ 
the reality and knowledge of front-line education. The reason to some • 
extent, is the attention accorded to federal policy in recent years Because ' 
of the importance of Public Law 94-142, it is easy to overlook the long 
history of special education and its evolution as a field with its basis in 
local school districts. Lynn's paper is extremely helpful in summarizing 
the origins and developments of special education. He points out how the 
configuration assumed by special education programs in local areas was 
influenced by the structure of education in general and financial incentives 
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When Public Law 94-142 was enacted in 1975, he notes, there was suddenly 
a massive federal policy commitment to special education and a far-reaching 
mandate that required the reorientation of state programs in education as 
well as other human service fields. To say that the ground had not been 
prepared for this mandate, in terms of .institutional capacity or local and 
state resources, is an understatement. Even in states evidencing the greatest 
willingness to accommodate the intent of Public Law. 94-142, there was 
much difficulty reorienting state and local practices to conform to the^ 
law's requirements. The federaL-special education mandate far surpassed 
the capacities, of state'Tnd local institutions to carry it out, not just in 
financial terms, as frequently has been noted, but in terms of institutional 
arrangements, history, and accustomed responsibilities, also. - , 

In no way does this fact detract from the importance of Public Law 
94-142 or suggest that the federal law was premature. In terms of assuring 
educational .opportunities, the law was overdue. In operational terms, 
however, it created policy problems that were, and, in some respects, con-., 
tinue to be, disproportionate to the educational activity around which they 
have grown. After all, the outcome of special education is meant to be 
equal educational opportunity for 8-10 percent of the student popula- 
tion^ on what seems to be a manageable task. Yet the special education 
mandate was so sweeping that it has proven difficult to carry out and has 
posed policy problems that are not successfulT^resolved even today. We 
think that the failure stems in part from the effort to resolve the problems 
in the wrong way. We have focused ,our attention at .state and national 
policy rather than taking our cues on building up polfcy from the level 
at which education occurs. • 

It is at least worth speculating on the merits of an approach that 
would attempt to build policy from the bottdin up in order to examine 
the factors that block effective education, and then to create policy options 
on the basis of this examination. This perspective requires us to gain an 
improved understanding of the current situation; identify the problems 
that must be resolved; and pose alternative solutions that are realistic 
within financial constraints and political support. Using this general three- 
stage perspective, we suggest some future directions for special education 
policy. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS ^ / 

As a first step In understanding the current situation in special educa- 
tion, we need a more systematic examination and documentation of how 
programs operate and affect handicapped children. The growing com- 
plexity and importance of special education, policy has overtaken our 
knowledge of how special education programs function and, particularly, 
how special education programs interact with the myriad other progratns- 
designed to assist handicapped children. The difficulty of this task for 
special educators is that their area of responsibility is greatly expanded 
from what it once was, given that special education has moved from being 
^'a , rather small specialized field buried in general education to, at least in 
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some sense, the cutting edge of educational policy and practice. For ex- " 
ample, the degree to which special education has forced relations with 
other human service. systems has been much greater than it is for general 
education, but it may well be a prototype of the integrated relations that 
will one day be required of all educational programs. Similarly, the require- 
ment in special education for Individual Education Programs (I EPs), with 
participation by parent ancl child, represents practices that could be de- 
manded of the consumers of all segments of public education. Even the 
legal rights for due process and equal protection which are extended to 
handicapped children exceed what is required in general education, but 
already there are signs that these features may come to influence main- 
stream education as well. ' 

The fact that special education has* now become the vanguard of 
educational policy may be of little comfort' to special educators who are ' 
trying to understand the' system.' It is no longer enough for special educa-' 
tion pblicymakers^to krTow. their own area; suddenly they, are, expected ^ 
to be aware of such diverse service systems as medical care, mental health 
rehabilitation, child welfare, and even correctional systems. At both state 
. and focal levels, knowledge of these related service systems and other 
potential education placement settings is essential if special educators -are 
to carry out their priandated responsibilities. * ^ 

The type of knowledge we envision here is purely operational. Too 
^ften, we think we understand programs if we comprehend their legislative 
intent and basic structure. Yet the actual local op*erations-the mix of 
formal and informal arrangements by which programs are carried out, 
and the half-hidden incentives that usually determine staff practice-may . 
be far different from how the program looks on paper. It is in their opera- 
tions that programs must be examined because that is where they affect 
families and children. As a result, it is at this level that we must seek the 
knowledge for the basis for policy change. ' " 

If this type of understanding is to be gained, several new directions 
will have to be set. Basically, we will need improved information on what 
services are being provided to handicapped children'by each service systerp. 
One of the main reasons for the jurisdictionaT disputes among agencies 
is a lack of data on the needs of handicapped children and the capacities 
of .agencies to meet these needs. Building such data systems will not be " 
easy, but it will be essential if special educators are to b^able to defend 
what they are doing. 

A second step is to change the training of speci.al education teachers. 
University curricula must provide them with knowledge of the other service 
systems that assist handicapped children: "related service" systems, in the - 
language of Public. Law 94-142. Even today, only a few staff persons in' 
school districts understand-the workings of the mental health, vocational 
rehabilitation, vocational education, and other related systenris. At most, 
teachers and administrators may have some knowledge of how to arrange 
a referral to these systems but they rarely understand how the programs 
can best serve a particular child. Nor is. there a systematic understanding 
of how special education ■ fits into the broader constellation of services. 
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Without this understanding, there is little likelihood that special educators 
can carry. , out their objective of coordinating education with the related 
services that are crucial to a child's education, no matter what federal or 
state policy demands. ' / r ' 

We acknowledge that expanded training for special education person- 
nel puts a new burden on them, and we are v/ary of creating expectations 
that cannot be fulfilled. Certainly, we do not expect special education 
teachers and administra tors to become experts in all the fields t hat contri - 
bute to the well-being ^of handicapped children, but we do believe it is' 
possible to increase at least the basic understanding of these fields and 
that, in so .doing, a special educator's job will become easier rather than 
more difficult. The-result should be a much broader awareness of the re- 
sources that can be made available, to a child, and a consequent lessening 
of. the need for educators to provide 'everything required by the child. 
Teaching teachers what these systems should be doing, is one step that can 
begin building front-line accountability back into the system of services 
for handicapped children. Once the nature of current programs is under- 
stood, the identification of critical problems and barriers to effective 
operation not only becomes easier but more productive as well. 

In identifying problems in this field, it is necessary to distinguish 
between transitional probjems, which are caused by institutionalizing a 
new practice, and problems that seem to be inherent to the program's 
structure and intent'. The difficulties created by special education's new 
interaction with other human service systemsMllustrate .this distinction. 
Some of the difficulties that cause friction and frequent complaints are 
ephemeral and will resolve themselves when practitioners adjust to new 
ways of doing business. For example, we would place in this category the 
problem of special education administrators in getting representatives 
of other service systems to participate in the lEP process. By contrast, 
some problems in this area are structural in nature and cannot be so. easily 
dismissed. In this category we would place the larger issues of education's 
financial responsibilities for services that previously were funded by mental 
health systems. The difficulties here are not just a matter of instituting new 
practices; they involve the fundamental nature of speciaUeducation's man- 
date and,, thus, are appropriate problems for policy debate. Making the 
distinction between essential and less important problems depends on the 
detailed, operational knowledge that was previously described. If that 
understanding of program structure and operation is at hand, the sorting 

. out of problems can be done with greater accuracy. 

The third stage in the problem-solving process is a realistic posing 

' of options for change. This part of the process requires the most creativ- 
ity and the highest degree of political skills. The problems that we are 
trying to solve in special education do not lend themselves to "quick fixes" 
or short-term resolutions, fnstead, almost any alternative to current prob- 
lems of policies will require a careful balancing of competing interests in the 
allocation of scarce resources, a determination of the priorities of individual 
rights versus the common good, and a shrewd examination of administra- 
tive feasibility. 
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■ The^ poiitieal difficulties created by proposing policy changes can 
be best Illustrated, perhaps, by examples from the recent deliberations, 
over change in the federal special education laws. Given the Administra- 
tion s announced intentions to repeal Public Law 94-r42 and enfold its' 
authorizations into one of several education block granti, the dilemma 
tor special education advocates was to choose a course of action that was 
politically realistic and guarded the remarkable advances of special, educa- 
llojLaa_necent_year^_T.he-Gptions-for-response-fncladed"ra)Tesist-in^^ 



.change and acknowledging no problems in the current law- (b) recogniz- 
. mg the need for change and proposing alternatives that preserved the es- 
sential parts of the law while suggesting improvements in other parts- and 
(c)acceptmg the block grant strategy, including a wholesale shift of re- 
sponsibilities to state and local governments. 

The choibe in this situation becomes political as well as substantive 
which IS always the case in the types of policy deliberations we are consider- 
ing here. The assumption that there is a substantively "correct" answer to 
the types of problems we are discussing is- usually a myth. Substance in- 
evitably is mixed with issues of political will and the more mundane consi- 
derations of bureaucratic and pj-ofessional turf disputes. Whether special 
educators want to face it, their field has become particularly political and 
Its defense and continued progress is likely to depend on a mixture of 
finely tuned political skills and on programmatic' suggestions. By political 
skills, we mean developing a strategy as well as engaging in political- advo- 
cacy, although the latter is clearly essential. What we are trying to convey 
IS the, strategic judgment that must accompany the nature and timing of 
the programmatic recpmmendations that are made. Up until now with 
undiluted political support at all levels of government, special educators 
had the rare luxury of asking for and being able to obtain almost any de- 
gree of program advancement. We suggest at the beginning of this paper that 
we beheve those days are drawing to a close. Consequently, strategy be- 
comes-^uch more important. Going back to the example of possible stra- 
tegies m response to the Administration's block grant proposals most 
advocates elected to resist all changes in federal special education law This 
strategy was successfuMn this session of Congress; we think it was a well- 
chosen course of action. In the up-coming and future sessions, however 
we believe that a different approach will be necessary. Advocates will 
have to recognize that federal law can be improved because there are aspects 
that state and local governments will not continue to live with and if 
special educators play a role in revising the law, change vvill occur with their 
guidance. „ 

If special educators accept this challenge, we believe that it will be 
possible to strengthen the educational opportunities for handicapped 
children, even within the current political context. To set^forth some of ' 
■the directions in which we think the field will have to proceed we refer to 
the dimensions of change suggested earlier: financial, political and phil- 
osophical. ' . 

_ _ Financially, the key to future strength in special education seems'to 
lie m two directions: It is necessary, first, to build strong connections' 
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between general and special education. Because of its favored legislative 

'status, special education has tended to act alone, and in some states and 
school districts it has "assumed the air of an elite corps within education,. . 
In schools, this assumption is reflected in the resentment between special 
education teachers and regular teachers, and in the tension between special 
education and general education factions at the time of budget decisions. 
Yet this schism is sho.r:tsighted, for both sides. If the reevaluation of special, 

neciucaTion's priority continues, it rriust~be stronglY'SupP^^rt^ci^^by the leader- 
ship of education as a whole. In states and local districts, federal financing 
of special education may be determined by the decisions of general educa- 
tors, particularly., if block grant or consolidation proposals affect special 
education. Ultimately, the case for general and special education must be ^ 
made together, and special .educators should cultivate the relations that 
allow them to do so. At the same time, the advances made in special educa- 
tion may help to Infuse regular education with some of the vitality and 
forward thinking that it sorely needs. 

A second way to assure adequate funding for special education is 
to address the financing problem that persists between special education 
and related human service systems. It is well. known by now that the sole 
state, agency requirement of Public Law 94^142 and comparable state laws 
has been interpreted to require special education to pay for services that 

"previously were the responsibilities of other agencies. There is evidence 
(although not enough hard data) that other agencies have taken advantage 
of this mandate to solve their own budget problems, and to let special 
education be held accountable for all costs of care for handicapped child- 
ren. As a result, school districts have found themselves paying the room and 
board costs that previously were funded by child welfare agencies; counsel- 
ing and therapy-costs previously borne by mental health agencies; medical 
care costs previously accepted by Medicaid or other health care programs, 
and so forth. The dollar value of these new costs is unknown, but it is high. 
More important, the common interpretation that special education must 

' pay everything has made local school boards wary of facing special educa- 
^tion responsibilities. The potential peak costs for a few e)^ceptional children 
also has deflected attention from the fact that the costs of educating the 
great majority of handicapped children, within the programs of the local 
district are reasonable. ^ 

The answer here lies in determining a more appropriate financing 
responsibility for special education and defining the responsibilities of 
other service systems. Some states have begun to do so. California has 
repently enacted legislation that could form the basis for a statewide re- 
.allocation of responsibilfty, with all human service agencies each carrying 
rts share of costs. Other states, such as Connecticut, are pursuing a new, 
round of interagency negotiation that, at least, addresses the financial^ 
responsibility which each agency should assume. This type of serious 
attempt to divide responsibility between special education and other public 
..agencies is critical if the future financing of special education is to be at 
a level acceptable to decision makers in Congress, at state levels, or . to local 

. school boards. * ■ - 
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. ^ When we anticipate future directions in the political sphere several 
elements seem particularly important. First, the political alliances of special 
education must be broader than they have been in the past. Particularly 
at the national level, special education policy has been formulated by 
people representing a relatively narrow group of professional interests. 
Like most federal social welfare programs in their early stages^ a certain 
amount of pride of "ownership" is involved, and the tendency is for a 
profession to hold closely the prerogatives of suggesting change and advo- 
. catmg its enactment. We think the time is past when that narrow view is 
productive for special education. The goal now should be to broaden the 
. political base as much as possible, to reach out not only to other -sources 
of support for the handicapped but, also, to seek coalitions with a greater 
range of advocates for children's issues arid health and welfare issues 
Children's advocates have been effective on issues as diverse as child welfare,' 
child health, and children's rights in mental health services. We believe their 
active support for special education interests could be obtained without 
much effort, particularly if they . savy evidence that special education was 
working to better define relations with other human service systems, par- 
ticipation of the.broader public interest.groups that traditionally focus their ' 
efforts on income maintenance and/or social service issues might be more 
difficult to achieve, but it could be obtained. Again, the necessary step is 
that special educators show some knowlege^of, interest in, and support of 
rhe issues that now confront or threaten these other fields. As special educa- 
tion expands its substantive base, it should expand its political base as well. 

The second political strategy that we believe necessary is harder 
to describe. We referred previously to the subtle forms of resistance that 
,we anticipate for services to the handicapped. Under the guise of fiscal 
constraint, we believe that a form of subtle discrimination may evolve, 
that wifl make difficult final creation of full opportunities for the handi- 
capped population. The phenomenon seems to be similar to that now 
affecting racial minorities in the new resistance to affirmative action pro- 
grams and other aggressive civil rights measures. It is difficult to fight and 
-^we do not pretend to know the'best weapons to use against it. However 
our instinct is that even more insistent and strident 'advocacy is not the 
appropriate strategy. Stedman seems to advance a similar thought in his 
paper. At the least, we believe that what is needed is a more carefully 
wrought political approach on behalf of special education , an approach 
that demonstrably is grounded in a' full knowledge of the difficult finan- 
cial problems posed for all human service programs, and a new ability to 
justify the results of what we do.Jn no sense does this recommendation 
represent a turning away from strong advocacy of the interests of handi- 
capped children; however, it may require a willingness to compromise and 
a capacity to see.the legitim'ate needs of others. ^u.. 

With regard to the philosophical agenda,- we believe that special 
e.ducators cannot rest content that the philosophical base of their field is 
secure. We cannot list the host of conceptual problems in the field but we can 
suggest a few. The concept of least restrictive environment needs reexamina- ' 
tion. Certainly, it has been misunderstood and frequently confused with 
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type of educational placement. Even without this misunderstanding, how- 
ever, we need to rethink what we mean by "least restrictive environment." 
If it really means the most "appropriate" setting for a child, are we saying 
that the decision is ultimately a matter of informed judgment? If so, how do^ 
we. legislate this judgment and how do we monitor its implementation? 
Intuitively, we know that we want 'to accord handicapped children the most 
freedom possible and maximize their educational benefits, but we have a 
way to go in, .thinking through how these goals are best put into practice. 
Similarly, the .practice of categorizing handicapped children, with the 
accompanying problems of labeling, needs to be thought through further. 

On the other hand, special educators must preserve the important 
gains that have been won.. On the basic principles of special education that 
are now law, there should be no compromise. Neither by statutory nor 
regulatory change should special educators allow a dilution of the rights 
to which handicapped children are entitled: (a) a free and appropriate 
public education, (b) education to the maximum extent possible with non- 
handicapped children, (c) a nondiscriminatory ' assessment, (d) participa- 
tion of parents in educational decision making, and (e) due process proce: 
dures to appeal the decisions made about their education. The value of these 
provisions has been amply demonstrated in recent years. They have powered 
the driving force behind the achievements of states and local school districts 
jn irhproving the educational opportunities available for h'andicapped 
children. These provisions exist to assure the full development of individual 
potential, and should be outside of political considerations. 

CONCLUSION 

Our attempt here, as in all the papers in this volume, has been to 
challenge the field of special education. At the very least, the task that 
lies ahead is to defend and maintain the advances of recent years. Viewed 
more ambitiously, the^ task is to make the field even stronger than it is 
now. The role of the special education system. must be defined: Should 
it coordinate all services required by a handicapped child, accept respon- 
sibility only for/ education, or is it possible for special education to act 
cooperatively with other agencies to assure the provision of all the suppor+s 
a handicapped child may need? 

Our recommendation Would be to explore this third option, and we 
suggest some ways in which this exploration could be started. Ultimately, 
we should be concerned, with the quality of the education of handicapped 
children and the equality of the educational opportunities provided to 
them. The field of special education can best achieve both by giving full 
attention to serving the educational interests of handicapped children 
while working collaboratively with other agencies to ensure that the child- 
ren have access to whatever other services^they may need. 
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FOOTNOTES . 

We recognize that most substantive advances in gpeciak^ucation were pioneered 
.by innovative state laws and programs, but they, occurred in relativelVJew states 
prior to enactment of Public. Law 94-142, \ 

We do not" intend to debate incidence statistics here; the reader is free to use 
his or her preferred numbers. 
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. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
A SURVEY 
John Brandl 

. *. The conference focused on the effectiveness of special education and 

how it may be enha.nced by the actions of teachers, teacher.trainers, bureau- 
' crats, and politicians. Briefly, In this paper, I will assess the effect of recent 
important changes in the field, changes largely brought about by legal 
recognition of the rights of handicapped persons. 

Legislation governing " the education of handicapped children and 
youth, especially such very important federal statutes as Public Law 94- 
142 (The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975), is framed 
almost exclusively in procedural terms: handicapped youngsters are en- 
titled to appropriate public education. In the least restrictive environment, 
according to an individual educational program that is designed for each, 
■and parents. have the opportunity to participate in the development of the 
educational program and to contest it. Criticism of current practice tends 
to, be directed toward violation of procedural normj, that is, to the failure 
of governments and schools to aggressively insure compliance with these 
provisions. 

Apart from whether procedural norms are being met, however, it is 
important to know the effects of the system on the children of concern. 
Much of this report is.devoted to that topic and to' its implications' for 
governments, schools, and the relations between special education and other 
soclar institutions that aid handicapped children. Thus the subjects ad- 
dressed are part of the continuing debate on the efficacy of social policy 
in general. . 

What Do We Know? [ 

-Handicapped children receive more attention, more services than 
. in times past (see especially the papers by Lynn and Frank!). 

— For the most part parents of handicapped children perceive their 
• children's situation as improved. They express relief at the public partici- 
pation in the tasks of caring for and educating the children. Some argue 
that the new social compact requiring public .services and participation of 
parents irf designing the services is itself justification for the increased 
governmental expenditures on special education, apart from the educational 
outcomes fqr the children (see FrankI, ^Macchiarola & Bailey, and Ziegl'er). 

— Handicapped people are more integrated jnto the society in general 
and the schools in particular (see Lynn)*. 

— There, have been a host of. perverse or, at any rate, unintended, 
consequences of legal requirements . to provide educational services to 
handicapped children: 

-a.. Financial and bureaurcratic' incentives exist to exaggerate the 
number of handicapped children (see Joe & Farrow arid Lynn). 

b. Similar Incentives are present for the schools to impose labels (of 
particular handicaps) on children in order to qualify for financial 
assistance, even though the labels frequently are not substantively 
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defensible arid carry the burdens of a stigma (see Lynn, Stedman, 
and Glass). 

c. There is a widespread sens^ of frustration, inadequacy, and anger 
over what they perceive to be the provision of insufficient re- 
sources among classroom teachers who find themselves over^ 
whelmed by the difficulties of adding disruptive and difficult- 
tO'teach handicapped children to their usual- classroom problems 
(see Lynn, Howsam, and Joe & Farrow). 

d. Sometimes pressures to teach previously unsei;ved children pit the 
needs of mildly and severely handicapped children against one 
another (see Lynn and Joe & Farrow). 

— Arbitrary diagnosis of children's handicap' pervades special educa- 
tion and is associated with treatment and traininci that lack both scientific 
and practical justification (Lynn, Glass, Scriven, Reynolds & Wang, Hersh 
& Walker, and Joe & Farrow). Thus, if very large numbers of children are 
diagnosed according to undependable procedures and then subjected to 
educational methods inspired by those diagnoses, questions on the efficacy 
of the education become irrelevant or misdirected. 

— On the avefage, the additional education which has been provided 
mildly handicapped children has not been proven to yield improved aca- 
demic performance over and above how the children would have fared 
without it. This is the most controversial aspect of public policy related to 
special education today. Some put the point more strongly: "Behavioral 
treatments are more variable than beneficial in their effects. . . That is, 



[We] know that different approaches differ little o/? the average 
in their outcopnes,' but that the same approach differs greatly in 
effectiveness from teacher to teacher, school to .school, city to 
city. . . . Unfortun^tely,,_M^ave not found a single area of be- 
havioral treatment in which the correlation of study features 
with effect size was of a magnitude that permitted useful 
predictions (Glass). 
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Or, in "special education . . . the effects of the various treatments are very' 
slight and occasional" (Scriven). 

Other participants believe that the conclusions may or may not be 
warranted for times past, when the evaluations on which they are based 
were done, and they contend that those evaluations are, now out of date 
(see Lakin). They believe that evaluations of contemporary special educa- 
tion, at least that provided for severely handicapped students, will yield 
evidence that the greatly increased resources of recent years will be shown 
to have produced encouraging results. Some participants would go further, 
arguing that the current more* comfortable and respectful circumstances 
for severely handicapped children justify present-day special education, 
apart from the educational outcomes: 
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Although [the] changes and developments in iepucational 
. opportunities for handicapped children have noi— all been 
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carefully evaluate?), it is clear that the' policies and many pro- 
' grams, particularly those for severely and profoundly handi- 
capped children, are successful; they have alleviated rrjuch of the 
neglect, denial, and frustration that were meted ouft to handi- 
capped children in the past (Reynolds & Wang). I ' ' 

Nevertheless, we have no broad scale evaluations showing sizable 
average improvements in special educational outcomes in recent years.- 
^ Notwithstanding the absence of encouraging evaluative evidence 
on average outcome, numerous incllvidual instances of promising and even 
highly effective teaching of han'cJ [capped children have been identified. 
That is .a corollary of the previous point (if there is any variation around 
average performance), but a much more encouraging point can be made 
. 'here. / 

-A number of characteristics of effective special education have 
been identified and, interestingly, they appear' to apply both to special 
and to regular education. Effective special education seems to be charac- 
terized by: 

a. An orderly, disciplihed ' school .environment (Reynolds & Wang 
: Hersh & Walker),. / 

b. Small classes (Howsam, Hersh & Walker). 

c. High expectations of the children (Hersh & Walker, Macchiarola 
& Bailey, Glass). 

d. Frequent evaluation-and feedback (Hersh & Walker). 

■ e. A large amount of stu nt time spent "on task" (Hersh & Walker), 
f. Teachers vyho are kno-vledgeabje, enthusiastic, and concerned, 
and who have a sense ^: efficacy in their work (Glass, Hersh & 
Walker). * / 

- Finally, it appears that s0me characteristics of effective teachers 
can be identified and transmitted in teacher-training programs (Howsam 
Hersh & Walker). * 

On What Do We Disagree? 

Disagreement is evident over some of the fundamental aspects of 
education for handicapped children: 

- Some people continue to prescribe special education on the basis 
of medical diagnoses, matching treatment to malady. There is growing 
dissatisfaction with divlsing instructional appro, hes on this b,asis (Glass, 
Scriven). The objection is .with both grand theory building and the so- 
called "medical model." "What we particularly do not need is theory hunt- 
ing or ^rand classification efforts built on "some nebulous notion of cog- 
nitive style, type of brain damage/or the like"; and by analogy, "There is 
no general taxonomy for ajJtomobile disorders based upon a single under- 
lying spectrum of style or/ mechanical failure; there are a hundred quite 
different types of fault-Telectrical,i suspension, fuel system, coding system, 
and so forth" (Scriven). Increasingly; people holding this view'counsel not 
deductive but indu9tive research in* special education, not theory building 
but careful observation of Successful practitioners. 
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— Some participants contend that improvements in special education 
require the further professionalization of teaching. The argument goes 
as follows: "Effective schools demand ' strong teachers. ... [T] eaching 
[is] the best single example of a semiprofession . , Jand, consequently, 
is] less able to be definitive about the appropriate intervention at any point. ' 
...Clearly, the education system needs a strong teaching profession and 
appropriate mechanisms for participation in the governance ^of its own 
affairs. Anything less will tend toward continuance of a semiprofession and 

"^suboptima! school conditions" (Howsam). Many participants disagree, 
claiming that the argument for further professionalization of teaching is 
not persuasive. (Scriven) and that it would inappropriately erode the author- 
ity and involvement of parents (Frahkl). 

Very great disagreement is present over what the curricula of special 
education teacher-training institutions ?hould be. Some participants favor 
closer ties to other parts of a university with much of the curriculum con- 
sisting of courses in the social and behavioral sciences; others believe th'at 
the specific demands of teacher training and the need for socialization to 
a profession demand greater concentration of course work within schools 
of education (and probably' for a longer period of time than now is custo- 
mary); and still others suggest that the problem should be construed not as 
the preparation. of people to become teachers but the selection of indivi- 
duals who already possess the characteristics of good teachers (Stedman, 
Howsam, Simpson, Joe & Farrow, Glass, Scriven). 

— It may be that the education of handicapped children to some 
extent had been improved at the expense of effective education for other 
children. Variation.^ of this point are controversial in different degrees. 
Perhaps mainstrearr.ing will not be more effective until general education is 
(Hersh & Walker). The greater the diversity within a classroom, the less 
learning takes place (Howsam). Perhaps both populations can be better 
off (rrankl), but mainstreaming can have ill effects on both handicapped 
and other children (Scriven). 
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What Should be Done? 

— As a general rule, integration of 
mainstream should continue. Of course, 
there are children and circumstances for whc m it>is not appropriate. 

— Identifying and replicating particularly effective instances of 
special education should characterize the nation's efforts for improve- 
ment. (This should be understood not as ajntitheoretical but as a practical 
judgment that much gain may be possibia from inductive, ethnographic 
studies of individual schools and classrooms) (Glass, Scriven, Hersh & 
Walker), 

— Proponents of special education .vl/ho wish to engage in political 
activity for their cause at this time of fiscal stringency vyould be well ad- 
vised not to depend predominantly on raw politicaj pressures. It is unlikely 
that they will be able to organize the requisite numbers of people for 
such tactics to be successful (Joe & Farrow). Evidence of educational 
efficacy is likely to be more politically influ sntial than in the past. 
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— Political alliances with other interest groups can be of mutual 
value (Joe & Farrow, Copelarid). 

— Bureaucratic and political cooperation between special education 
and other types of social service could easily yield increased resources 
for special education (Copeland). 

— Several kinds of incentives that are built into current special educa- 
tion should be changed as follows: 

a. The incentives for the sloppy assignment of pupils to treatment 
and training (which currently can yield increased funds) should be 
eliminated (Glass, Scriven, Lynn, Copeland). 

b. Rewards for effectiveness should be introduced (Hersh & Walker). 

— Regarding the preparation of special education teachers: 

a. Exposure to effective teaching in laboratory schools should be 
reintroduced into the curricula of colleges and schools of education 
(Howsam, Glass, Scriven, Hersh & Walker). 

b. Learning about other social services should be a regular part 
of the education of prospective teachers (Copeland, Joe & Farrow). 

c. Many characteristics of effective teachers are known and there 
is some* evidence that they can be systematically taught to pros- 
pective teachers. They should be (Scriven, Joe & Farrow). 

CONCLUSION 

The present is a time of considerable dirullusionment with the possi- 
bility of efficacious governmental action toward social improvement. It is 
said that government "doesn't work." The conference puts the lie to that 
clumsy generalization. The resulting papers are an encouraging collection of 
essays. Their watchwords are integration and effectiveness. 

Integrating handicapped children into the mainstream can and does 
improve the lot of untold numbers of young people who in times past 
would have led duller, less comfortable lives. (Integrating special education 
with other social services promises more resources and less red tape in this 
field.)* 

We know much about how to educate handicapped'children, and we 
know how to learn more about what is effective. All over this country. there 
are classrooms where successful teaching is happening. With .good will, 
resources, and the flexibility to modify classrooms and bureaucracies 
there could be many more of these classrooms in the future. 
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A RESPONSE TO GENE V. GLASS 
K. Charlie Lakin 

In reviewing Gene Glass' pape^on the effectiveness of special educa- 
tion, it is important to note that his observations focus only on special 
education for "mildly handicapped students"; he does not discuss the 
educational social, or cost effectiveness of' special education for students 
who are more severely (and less .questionably) handicapped except to 
opine that they "are served courageously and well by their teachers and 
schools." Given that the purpose of this paper is to respond to Glass,' I, 
too, refer to special education as those programs designed for students 
who are diagnosed, however low the reliability of the diagnoses may be, 
as "learning disabled," /'mildly retarded," "emotion'ally disturbed," or 
"sjDeech/language impaired." Because Glass makes observations that' have 
serious implications, his paper must be examined carefully. Taken at its face 
value it could produce an effect that goes well beyond what it warrants. 

EVALUATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
EFFECTIVENESS 

As an empirical foundation to his observations about the effectiveness 
of special education. Glass relies exclusively on the outcome of a single 
meta-analysis synthesis of 50 studies conducted within a 50-year period. 
The use of meta-analysis to integrate pgst research on the effectiveness 
of special education programs and procedures ce'rtainly is appropriate. 
However, by relying on the one particular secondary literature source he 
selected for the purposed of making a'general statement about the effective- 
ness of special e.ducation. Glass may have acquiesced to 'less rigorous stan- 
dards of evidence than he would have set had he analyzed the primary 
research himself. Most of the following comments are not intended to 
challenge of discredit his basic observations or conclusions. But it would 
be unfortunate indeed if the ideas he forwards came to be accepted prima 
facie as derived from a cqrivincing body of research. 

Early in his paper Glass comments that the Carlberg and Kavale 
(1980) research, which provides the empirical foundation for obser\'ations, 
is "quite relevant to the question, of whether worthwhile benefits accrue 
to pupils who are removed from regular classes and exposed to whatever 
activities currently go on in special classes"; this is the question Glass was 
asked to address at the conference. It is not clear why he selected as his 
only source of data on the effectiveness of what is "currently going on in 
special classes" a research synthesis report in which the primary studies 
submitted to meta-analysis had a median time lapse since original publica- 
tion of something like a dozen years. Indeed, one of the studies reflecting 
the effectiveness of "current" practices is now a half century old (Bennett, 
1932)1 Certainly some explanation of why research that was almost ex- 
clusively conducted prior to the passage of Public Law 94^142 should be 
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accepted as reflecting "current" practice in special education Is warranted. 
Lynn pointed out in his paper that it was at least the intent of the persons 
who drafted Public Law 94-142 and its advocates that the legislation would 
have substantial influence on special education practices. 

When read Glass' paper, I sensed that my conceptualization of 
"current" special education practices differs from his. I sensed, too, that 
his perspective differed from that of Carlberg and Kavale. Looking at the 
results of the Carlberg and Kavale meta-analysis,. Glass found that "the. pic- 
ture" of current special education practices "was AJtterly dismal," that is, 
current practices were found to be ineffective. But Carlberg and Kavale 
saw that implications of their research in a different light. They -began, 
their work by noting, 'There has been a marked decline in the growth of 
special classes in the 1970s," and they undertook their research to sub-, 
stantiate "whether this movement was justified" (p. 295). In short, Carl- 
berg and Kavale concluded that their data supported their notion of "cur- 
rent" special education practices (i.e., mainstreaming), whereas. Glass 
finds the same data painting an "utterly dismal" picture of his conceptuali- 
zation of "current" practices (i.e., segregated classes). Actually, Carlbe'pg 
and Kavale's perspective on contemporary special education is much closer 
to reality, which should not be, entirely surprising considering that current 
practices have been' shaped considerably by the same studies that Carlberg 
and Kavalfe resurrected in their meta-analysis. However, the differences 
between Glass' perspective and that of Carlberg and Kavale do not stop 
here. 

Glass reports that the analysis by Carlberg and Kavale"deals with 
the effects of placement of low IQ pupils in resource rooms or special 
education classes." According to Carlberg and Kavale, "(Their) main focus 
of investigation is to study the effect of segregated placement - the special 
class - versus integrated class - the regular clas§^ for the education of ex- 
ceptional children" (p. 296). In fact, it is rather difficult. to ascertain what 
exactly was being studied. The primary research reports^ include some stu- 
dies (e.g., Bennett, 1932;Cassidy & Stanton, 1 959; Trimble, 1970) in which 
students attending only regular classes were compared with students attend- , 
ing only special education classes. However, in other studies (e.g., Carroll, 
1967; Gottlieb, Gampel, & Budhoff, 1975; Lapp, 1957; Sabatino, 1971; 
Sheare, 1974; Walker, 1974), students who spent part-time in special 
classes and part-time in regular classes were compared with students who 
attended only segregated,^asses; and in still others the.^dut^mero'f stu- 
dents in segregated classes appear to have been-eoTfipared with the averaged 
outcomes of combined group5--orf''pafftime special education and full-time 
regular education students (Carter, 1975; Smith & Kennedy, 1967). It is 
important to note that in these latter groups of studies, when the students 
who were assigned part-time to special education were compared with stu- 
dents who were assigned to special education full-time, the part-time group 
was treated as "regular class." Therefore, Glass' notion that this research 
"deals with effects of pla'cement of low-IQ pupils in resource room^. or 
full-time special education classes" simply is not accurate. In fact, Carl- 
berg and Kavalp did not directly compare resource room placements with 
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exclusively regular class placements: probably the one comparison with 
a contemporary appeal. 

I do not mean to say that Carlberg and Kavale's comparisons are 
made haphazardly. In fact, the authors appear ti have established a pattern 
of considerable contemporary relevance, comparing students in segregated 
classes with students in less segregated (more normalized, less restrictive) 
settings. Looked at in such a way the findings tend to support (albeit 
very weakly and unscientifically) the goal of placing students in the least 
segregated setting feasible, a notion strongly advanced in Public 94- 
142. Indeed, the 1980 report to Congress by the Department of EfitJcation 
indicated that about 70 percent of all students recei^irig fe;lef^y reim- 
bursed services for "handicapped" students participate tS^e extent In 
regular education classes. Of course, given that" nearly every study included 
m the Carlberg and Kavale meta-analysis was published before the passage 
of Public Law 94-142, it should not be completely surprising that the 
implications of the research and the 'requirements of the law are, at least 
partially congruent. . ' " 

Much more should be noted about Carlberg and Kavale's research 
■ Most important is the earlier observation that their research, for the most 
...part,- does not in itself justify Glass' conclusions. To what'extent then 
does It justify any particular conclusion at all? Take, as a point of discus- 
sion the conclusion of: the study by Bennett (1932). Not only is this study 
far too old to be reasonably accepted as representing contemporary special 
education but, also, even if it were done yesterday it still would be virtually - 
inapplicable to the issue to which" it was applied by Carlberg and Kavale 
( i9o0). • 

In her research, Bennett selected 50 students in Baltimore special ' 
ciasses^with mental ages of 7.5 - 12.0.years. Group and individual |Q test 
scores were then used to identify "matching" (lower IQ) regular class 
students. Bennett's discussion of this research suggests that the matching 
procedure was. grossly inadequate to insure comparability between samples 
Among her observations on the biasing differences between the groups ' 
were that "almost twice as many children in the. special group as in the 
grade group had obvious disabilities/' and 'The grade group (regular class] 
showed less tendency to indulge in show-off activities and to get into 
troubleoj a mischievous or adventurous nature." (p. 47). The socio-economic 
differences between the two groups were substantial and favored the regular 
education students. Bennett clearly pointed out that "it cannot be deter- 
mined from the data obtained whether the difference (between groups) , 
IS due to selection or to different educational treatment, but ei^Idence points 
to difference in selection'' (p. 77, italics added). It must not be assumed 
that the Bennett study suffers from a lack of sophistication which was • 
rectified by the more recent studies reviewed by Carlberg and Kavale 
Some of the most recent studies included in the meta-analysis (e.g.. Carter 
1975; Kendall, 1977) were virtually identical in methodology to Bennett's' 
'Study and, in fact, some provide even less relevant sets of data for evaluating 
the efficacy of '^special education." However, this should not be construed 
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as a criticism of any particular study cited because few authors ever con- 
tended that their studies were relevant to the issue of special education's 
effectiveness. It is simply to say that Glass' assertion that the Carlberg and, 
Kavale meta-analysis included only "controlled" studies does not pass 
even the most tolerant scrutiny. Unfortunately, the random assignment of 
students to treatments, especially when one treatment may be considered 
a deprivation, is difficult., Nevertheless, the very minimum "control" that 
should be expected (or accepted.) is that participants in such studies have 
been assessed and equated for pre-treament ability in the same areas in 
which the post<treatmeht. data were collected. Intelligence test scores, it 
should be needless to say, do not meet such a minimum standard. 

As a parting note on the studies included in the Carlberg and Kavale 
research one must reassert that meta-analysis, or any other research inte- 
gration technique, cannot improve on the quality of the primary research, 
no matter hpw^muchT^^ it to do so and no. matter how appeal- 

ing it may be to have a single index that "answers'^ a complex social ques- 
tion. In short, when you put garbage in, you get garbage out. In the final 
analysis, the . Carlberg and Kavale research probably discredits special educa- 
tion less by suggesting that historically it has tended to have little positive 
impact on students in segregated special' classes, than' it does byiisting 
publicly 50 studies that demonstrate the level of concern shown for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of a multibillion dollar enterprise. In a more general 
sense; this inadequate ievel of evaluation shows the problem inherent to 
assigning to an agency that functions primarily as an advocate/enforce'r for a 
social program (e.g., the Special Education Programs Office) the concurrent 
responsibility for the adequate assessment of that program. 

In general, two observations can be made about the research synthe- 
sized by Carlberg and Kavale and discissed by Glass: (a) it is grossly inade- 
quate to provide a definitive answer to the important-and complex educa- 
tional; issue to which it is appjied, and (b) about the only valid conclusion 
one can d raw from-^uch^tdely=-^lmos^t-wi Idly— vartable-s-tudi^ 
progrcims deemed to represent special education differed considerably in 
their jeffects on students. Some prograj^is appear to have been quite bene- 
ficial,] some rather harmful, and some to have made little or no difference 
in student achievement or social development. One can only assume that 
this Lariability Is accounted for, to some extent at least, by identifiable 
factors* not examined in the meta-analysis procedure. However, it would 
appear to be an oversimplification to say, based on the small (average) 
effect size, that placements in special education programs have littJe impact 
on students. The evidence indicates that such placements often have consi- 
derable effect, although that effect may be indirect and hardly associated 
with the dichotomous factor, special education/regular education. !n other 
words, something makes a difference in what students eligible for special 
education achieve, but that special something does not appear to be found 
more predictably in any particular type of classroom setting. Identifying 
the factors, particularly those that can be manipulated by policy, should 
be of considerable concern among-those-who -advoeate-fn-the-mme|s)-o-f 
"mildly handiqapped" children. 
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EVALUATION OF DIFFERENTIAL 
- DIAGNOSIS-PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING j 

; * ' ' i " 

"Glass' position on the efficacy of the diagnostic-prescriptive 'method 
of teaching is sound," although hardly new. It is a professional disgrace, 
given the wealth of evidence made available in the 'past decade, that {his 
position still may be seen as controversial in some quarters. Not' only has 
the diagnostic-prescriptive approach lacked substantiated effectiveness in 
teaching children but, also, its general acceptance in special educat'ion 
circles has encouraged the creation of many essentially worthless, thq/ugh 
profitable, enterprises of psychometry and "treatment." Its demise is an 
■ educational paradigm is long overdue as the research cited so clearly^shows.' 
In his observatibnS on the Arter and Jenkins' (1979) review of diagnostic- 
prescriptive methods. Glass is a little flippant in criticizing thex^lo authors 
for being ''too attentive td small niceties of methodology." Whjoever under- 
takes to convey the state of knowledge in an area has the/esponsibility 
to inform-Teaders^ho-rOTghty-on-^fhe^qU^ 

the data for that 'repprt. Certainly a careful look M the Ca/berg and Kavale 
meta-analysis demonstrates this rule. Nor will everyonfe find- Arter and 
Jenkins' call for a "moratorium* on advocacy" of diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching particularly unreasonable, at least not until someone effectively 
counters the data they present in their study. This is particularly true where 
such advocacy is advanced in teacher-education programs and thus perpet- 
uates procedures that have been frequently and sufficiently discredited. 
_A moratorium would suggest the emergence of minimum pro fesTronal" 
standards which are so desperately, needed to govern (special) education 
practices. It is true that Arter and Jenkins do not substantiate the state- 
ment that "unsupported expert opinion and teacher training programs 
resulting from this opinion appear to have a direct, deleterious effect on- 
teacher behavior and an indirect effect on children's learning" (p. 350) 
Nevertheless,, they probal5ly do have a case to the extent that these other- 
wise harmless activities detract time and effort from direct instruction of 
academ'ic tasks, from placing children in curricula at their abiJity level, 
from maximizing academically engaged time, and from other instructional 
acts known to affect student performance. Given the wealth of data re- 
viewed in Arter and Jenkins' research, it is outrageous that these essentially 
.useless "professional" practices are allowed to persist. 

In each of the other two studies of diagnosis and/or training of 
"psychological functions" (Kavale & Mattson, 1980; Kavale, 19"81), Glass 
raises further questions on whether meaningful benefits accrue to students 
through the diagnos.tlc-prescrlptive treatment model. Regarding the first 
(Kavale & Mattson, 1980), Glass agrees with the two investigators that only 
very m inoji jains -are fo .uM^mQng^dents.t-rained4n.-t-he^mQre--eemmonly - - 
used perceptUal-motor programs. Regarding the second (Kavale, 1981), 
Glass and Kavale disagree ^omewhat on what^was shown. The latter con' 
eluded that efforts to train students in the "psycholinguistic" skills identi- 
fied by the Illinois Test' of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) were effec- " 
tive; he summarized his conclusions as- follows: "The clear superiority of 
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psycholinguistlcally trained subjects over control subjects appears to repre- 
sent a reasonable criterion for assuming the validity of psycholinguistic 
procedures" (p.* 306). Glass disagrees; he. finds, "The average effect sizes 
are small by most standards." Whoever is right on the effectiveness of 
psydholinguistic training programs in teaching whatever it is that the ITPA 
measures, Glass makes the important point that "it is necessary for those 
who counsel psycholinguistic training in special education classes to demon- 
strate that it pa'ys dividends in school learning." This condition for assess- 
ing treatment appropriateness should be extended to all general and specific 
practices intende.d to benefit students who are deemed to need any form 
of intensified or modified educational service. To meet this condition, the 
seemingjy inexorable inductivism involved in placing students in special 
schools, special classes, and/or special programs,', or even assigning them 
to teachers "specifically trained" to educate a particular diagnostically 
determined "type," must finally and forever be laid to rest. Enough is 
known about factors that increase the probqbi^lity of pupil achievement 
to develop educational programs that capitalize on those factors (Becker, 
19/7; Bemis & Luft, 1970; Bloom, 1980;Brophy & Evertson, 1974-;Good,v 
1979; Hersh & VValker, this volume. Medley, 1977; Rosenshine, 1977; 
Stallings, 1979)., Eventually, Jhe concept of psychoeducational diagnosis 
must be replaced by the far more appropriate notion of an individual 
needs assessment, conducted with realistic consideration of each student's 
present academic and social status as well as the potentialities of available 
options for bettering that status. Until someone\can' absolutely demon- 
strate that the conditions of learning for ''handicapped" students differ 
from those of nonhandicapped students, the individu-a! needs assessment 
should focus on providing the optimal conditions for learning. To do other- 
wise is malpractice in a very real sense. 

COMCLUSLOMS- 

The day seems ever nearer when.special educators will Be compelled 
to cease their increasingly unpalatable supplications Jn the, narhe of "the 
handicapped" and, instead, to speak of what they can do for children who 
need alternative educational programs. There is a growing awareness that 
many students who need special educational services are simply not handi- 
capped, and many handicapped students simply do not need special educa- 
tional services. The designation of the majority of schoolage students 
receiving supplemental education as ''handicapped'' is not only inappro- 
priate but it has become a clear form of social exploitation used to entice 
increases in. special education funding (who could have made such gains in 
the name of demonstrable effectiveness?) when other. uses of those funds 
might have brought about the same or better results. Based on any reading 
of the literature on special education's effectiveness, only the strongest 
apologist could deny that special education has been far less successful in 
. d ali ver-ipg .on4ts-p rom ises-th an-collect ing 004 hem^ 

Today, special education appears to be an* inextricable tangle of con- 
cepts and practices that often are ineffective and sometimes dysfunctional, 
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yet they provide the skeletal structure to support students who share the 
characteristic of failing to progress in traditional educational jDrograms. It is 
unfortunate that the passage of Public Law 94-142 has tended to reify many 
special education concepts which were not clear in 1975 and which have 
been shown to be essentially meaningless since then. However, the recent 
evolution of special education has clearly been toward greater normalization 
of educational experiences. There is good reason to believe that the press 
will continue for more rational systems of providing intensified and modN 
fied educational program^ to .pupils who need them, systems with educa- 
tional (not medico-diagnostic) standards for qualifying and reimbursement 
to programs based on the actual costs of-services delivered (not body 
counts). In a time of dwindling resources, systems that allow schools to 
develop and define program and personnel needs functionally rather than 
categorically should be welcomed. Certainly, any reading of research 
xiirectly or indirectly related to the effectiveness of special education makes 
clear that there is no magic of which students will be consistently deprived 
if alternatives to the present system are made objects of experimentation.- 
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' CONFERENCE REACTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE 1980s 
Martha Ziegier 

As a parent-advocate for -children with special needs, I found the 
conference discouraging overall. A disproportionate amount of the discus- 
sion focused on what I consider- outmoded attitudes toward - labeling. 
Those papers and comments that focused on current realities in public 
education (Howsam, Corrigan, and Copeland) were scarcely more encourag- 
ing. ' , > 
<■> Given the widespread criticisms of the public schools, one must 
wonder whether the trend toward private education may not be a neces- 
sary step toward the demonstration that quality education for any child 
requires more nhoney, more resources, better training, and what Howsam 
calls the "professionalization" of teaching; 

Much of the discussion on problems with I EPs appeared to stem from 
flaws of interpretation and* application rather than the nature of the con- 
cept. However, handicapped qhildren's advocates should note Chancellor 
Macchiarola's warning: the considerable danger that lEPs can be used tQ 
~ "legitimate low expectations" for those children Who are served in special 
education. Parents and teachers and other educators should heed this 
warning. 

It was most discouraging to hear leaders in the field of special educa- 
tion still succumb to the temptation to label children rathe'r than, the 
services they need. There was even a hint that it might be more comfort- 
able to argue the merits of "misclassification" of children rather than to 
confront the fundamental challenge, that is, the racism and prejudices 
that are so pervasive in" our society and public schools, it was" also dis- 
maying to find how tenacious the medical model still is; for example, the 
terms "diagnosis" and "treatment" kept recurring in the discussions. Let* 
me call your attention to H.L. Mencken's comment, which I must para- 
phrase, that we know what we think when we hear what we say. 

V Interesting, important observations or^ the relative separation of 
special from regular education were made by Fisher, Copeland, Corrigan, 
and Reynolds. To what extent and how soon this separation should be 
reduced were topics that could have been pursued profitably in more depth. 
In fact, Copeland's citation of the states that havfe succeeded in integrating 
♦all financial supports for education was one of the few encouraging items 
of information that were presented. 

I cannot argue with Reynold's statement that a drop in funds with 
no accompanying drop in demand requires structural change, and that 
there is a need to "reconstruct the mainstream." (1 wish this idea could 
have received much more attention.) It would be a terrible mistake to 
retreat from the just claims of special education on mainstream schooling 
and to deprive mildly handicapped students of the services they need to 
reach equality of opportunity. 

Many references were made to the need to build coalitions and develop 
new alliances among educators and between educators and laypersons, but 
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there remained an implication that somehow someone else should do that 
work. It would have been helpful to have pursued the aim .at least a bit 
further; Alliance for what? For children in general? For handicapped 
children? For education? For public schools? For all services needed by 
children? 

Finally, for my position as a working advocate of handicapped child- 
ren in' the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I would like to clarify some 
of the observations made by Lynn on the operation of our special educa- 
tion law (Cha'pter 766). To start, the tax rebellion that occurred in Novem- 
ber 1981 was primarily a revolt against overreliance on the property tax 
for a variety of services; there is no compelling evidence that the vote had 
much to do with special education. The talk about a backlash, it should 
be noted, almost always comes from municipal officials who must parcel 
out inadequate funds and not from the parents of intact children; some- 
times the talk about backlash sounds almost like wishfui thinking by these 
officials. • . . 

'Lynn reflects the not uncommon criticism of due process in special 
education, namely, that these procedures bejiefit primarily middle-class 
parents and promote segregated placement. On the matter of placements. 
\pne should note-that school systems capitulate in a disagreement if they 
think they probably will lose the case; thus th'ey are much likelier to resolve 
a dispute over mainstreaming or least restrictive placement well before the 
disagVeement reaches the formal level of .'due process. Local schools have 
excellent chances of defeating private, segregated placements in due process 
hearings. It is true that middle-class parents are most likely to benefit from 
due process guarantees but the disparity holds for many more areas of- 
life than education. This fact of life certainly is not an adequate reason 
for reducing due process guarantees. Instead, we must find ways to make 
those guarantees more accessible to more families: through better use of 
trained lay advocates, better information and training for parents who are 
poor and members of minority groups, and whatever other methods will 
extend rather than eradicate the expression of rights. 

My discouragement was somewhat mitigated by Gunnar Dybvyad's 
placement of our current situation in a much larger context, both in space 
and time. Despite the current political setbacks, I agree 'with him that 
some basic changes have occurred which will not be undone by cuts in 
funds or a switch to block grants. To use GilhooPs terminology, parents 
and many other persons whose lives. are .closely entwined with the lives 
of handicapped persons have "internalized" some truly fundamental im- 
provements in how our society thinks about and behaves toward persons 
with handicaps 
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STRATEGIES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE 1980s: 
A CONFERENCE EPILOGUE 
William C. Cop eland 

The Wingspread Conference was convened to examine parts of the 
history and operations of special education over "the past decade, especially 
in the light of Public Law 94-142, and to propose and examine possible 
strategies for the 1980s. Four papers were specifically devoted to strategies, 
and relevant issues were discussed in the background papers. 

A number of apparent agreements 'about strategies for the 1980s 
emerged: 

1. "Strategy" does not simply include the politics of financing and 
handicapped children's . rights. It also includes questions of teacher pre- 
paration, teachers' pay, teachers' rights, teaching technology, governance 
of schools, timing and sequencing of^ special education services, design of 
fiscal Incentives. and a number of others.. 

2. Strategic questions are important not only ^t the national' level 
but, also, at the state level where most issues of financing and organiza- 
tion must be resolved. Any strategy for the 1980s, therefore, should include 
both fedetal and state-level dimensions. 

One major thread of discussion at the"^ Conference was that although 
some changes in Public Law 94-142 would be rational, any concessions 
in* the present political climate probably would result in irrational changes, 
simply because no well-thought-out revisions could go through Congress, 
given the current "New.Federalism" position of the Reagan administration. 

3. On national priorities, the consensus was that if there were to 
be "give-backs" at all in Public Law 94-142, then the first cuts should be in 
money and the second in definitions, although sortie nonarbitrary changes 
are needed, and that no compromise is possible on enforceable provisiono 
regarding children's and parents' rights. 

4. Consensus was apparent also on ques'tions of the linkage of spe- 
cial education with other* forms of education (e.g., regular and remedial). 
The problems of special education are the problems of general education, 
whether seen from political, fiscal, or substantive points of view. Further, 
there appeared to be some support for the linking of special education 
agencies to other human services agencies whenever possible for both 
educational and political reasons. 

The history of public education can be read in a number of ways. 
One,- which was popular with conference participants, is to deal with it as 
the history of exclusionary practices. That is, in the early period of public 
education, the teaching job was carried out successfully by dealing only 
with pupils who could be most easijy taught.- The disruptive, the^slow, the 
handicapped, the racially and ethnically different, simply were not ac- 
cepted (or, if accepted, not retained). With the rise of compulsory educa.- 
tion, the forms of exclusion became more sophisticated (e.g., tracking, 
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segregation of minority and handicapped children,' classification of dis- 
ruptive pupils as handicapped, and intraclassroom isolation wi|:h "social 
promotion"), but exclusion continued. 

The grand strategy of educational reform in the 1960s and 1970s was 
to redress the exclusionary injustices of the past by providing separate ' 
programs for children and youth who were poor, excluded minorities, 
culturally or, linguistically disadvantaged, and handicapped; supplying 
separate funding for each population as incentives to state and local educa- 
tion agencies to institute the programs; requiring in general that most 
reforms be carried out in the context of integrated classrooms; and ignoring 
the problems of the general public educational system which was respons- 
ible for putting the reforms into practice. ^ - ' 

Recognition of this strategy led to rough agreement at the Con- 
ference on the great dilemma of capability or legality in public education. 
In Howsam's terms, as the schools are now staffed , organr^ed, and financed, 
they can only teech well if they exclude; conversely, if they do not ex- 
clude, they cannot teach well. Put another, way, under present conditigns 
schools can meet their substantive educational requirements only if they 
violate constitutional requirements; or, they can meet their constitutional 
requirements only if they violate those substantive educational require- 
ments. In geaeral_, most of- the discussion and analysis flowed from this 
recognition, or provided some reinforcement for the opinion. 

Thus we are -left with the following kinds of general options for 
the 1980s: . . 

1. Back dovl^n on the constitutional mandates (or their procedural 
implementation), or ' 

2. back dowp on the teaching goals, or 

3. change the staffing (and preparatory education), organization (not 
only of schools internally but, also, of the governance of the education 
system), or financing (in amount as well as structure) of public schools, 
or all three. 

The general thinking -of the conference participants was that if we 
do not pay close. attention to the third option, we shall have to suffer one 
or both of the first two. 

THE SPECIAL EDUCATION STRATEGY IN THE 1970s 

Public Law 94-142 was the product of a "rights-oriented" era in 
which the basic assumption was that if protections for the rights of the 
target group of interest were built into legislation, then the implementa- 
tion—aided by federal money as an incentive— would take care of itself. 
Lynn and Stedman both make these points in some detail, as does the 
Reynolds and Wang paper. ? r 

Thus the legislation contained a number of princijsjles that gave, a 
general direction to the provision of educational services flpr handicapped 
pupils and a basis for legal action in cases in which the principles were 
not upheld. The principles are the right to a free, appropriate public educa- 
tion; assurance of services in a setting conducive to the individual's optimum 
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development, including maximum interaction with rionhandicapp'ed peers; 
entitl'er^^ent to comprehensive; nondiscriminatory assessment; an individ- 
ualized education plan; parental participation in planning and decision 
making; due process rights for child and parent; and responsibility to the 
state education agency for coordinating education and related services. 

With those principles went a pot of money, the amount of which, 
for any given state, depended upon the number of children identified as 
handicapped. 

Hersh and Walker and Reynolds and Wang note that a number of 
explicit or implicit assumptions underlie the legislation. They are as follows: 

1. Given that research evidence suggests no difference in effective- 
ness between regular and special education settings, handicapped children 
should be exposed to the normalizing influences and benefits of less re- 
strictive environments (Hersh & Walker), . , 

2. The basic implicit incentive of Congressional funding is not to 
change public schools but to insure that no child is excluded frorn them 
(i.e.y encouragement of "bounty hunting"; Reynolds & Wang). 

3. No one federally supported categorical program , interacts with 
any other (Reynolds & Wang). Put another way, "the logistical and finan- 
cial burdens of Public Law 94-142 would not prove overwhelming to an 
already highly stressed schools system" (Hersh & Walker). 

4. Regular classroom teachers, if they receive appropriate pre-service. 
and inservice training, can accommodate handicapped children effectively 
with the support of technical assistance from special educators and other 
special teachers (Hersh & Walker). 

5. Handicapped children will acquire more appropriate behavior 
repertoires through exposure to and interaction with nonhandicapped 
normal children in less restrictive settings (Hersh & Walker). 

6. No incentive system^ such as reduced class size, is required to moti- 
vate receiving teachers and to compensate them for the added burden and 
special skills associated with the accomniodation of handicapped children 
(Hersh & Walker). 

7. Labeling should be used to denote a condition, in a precise way, 
for which there is a differential, and potent, prescription, with no side 
effects of the child's assuming a "handi.capped role." 

. It can be argued, according to Hersh and Walker, that the preceding 
assumptions are wrong. 

Most contributors to this publication agree that tremendous accom- 
plishments have occurred under Public Law 94-142 but that the assump- 
tions underlying financial Incentives, organization and teacher training are 
incorrect. 

The one assumption that seems to have held up is that the majority 
of children (i.e., other than the severely handicapped)- do no worse under 
mainstreaming conditions. 
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THE NECESSARY CONDITIONS OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION REFORM IN THE 1980s 

The conference discussions on policy strategies for the 1980s differed 
noticeably from discussions in, say, the early 1970s. Whatever the current 
policy approach, discussants always started with a set of things that needed 
to be done first— a set of necessary conditions for reform. These necessary 
conditions were of two kinds: 

1. The integration of special education with regular education. The 
forms of integration proposed, in either the papers devoted to those topics 
or open discussions had little to do <with formal reorganization— "shuffling 
of boxes around," Rather, the conditions centered on incentives, power 
and authority, widespread role changes for educators, and the requisites 
for successful teaching. They followed from the fairly general criticism 
that the education task had been successful In preserving rights and pro- 
curing financing but not In implementation. 

2. Linking education, at the level of state and local government, to 
other Interest groups and other kinds of public agencies. Without these 
two kinds of underlying change, many discussants appeared to believe, 
the other questions of policy were not soluble. 

INTEGRATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS 
WITH OTHER HUMAN SERVICES SYSTEMS 

Two key problems were noted by the primary authors and reactors 
in ttiis area. They tend to" break down into three kinds of questions each 
of which generates a major task for the future. 

•I.The special education enterprise needs to be integrated with the 
public education enterprise. At present, \they tend to function as separate, 
relatively uncoordinated systems. Except for the most severely handi- 
capped, they should be one integrated enteVprise. 

2. Linking special education to the external human services environ- 
ment, (a) The special education enterprise j^s badly linked at both ends of 
the age continuum with pre-school and post-secondary programs; better 
integration is needed there, (b) The special education enterprise needs 
better linkages to the "related services" agencies. 

The problem of simultaneous integration needs for special education 
is shown graphically in Figure 1 where the dotted lines indicate the dis- 
continuities between the two types of educational services systems, among 
age groups, and between the educational and related services systems. 

Integrating Special Education with Regular Education* 

•All conference participants agreed that the special education ques- 
tion was in fact the public education question. The real problem, Sam Kirk 
noted, was that many educators had recognized this oneness for more than 
30 years but they rarely went beyond the recognition. 

Inclusion and Exclusion. Why had the public education system 
grown up in this way? The answer seems to be implicit in the system design 
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of U.S. public education. Its. structure, 'power arrangements, social posi- 
t(on. financing arrangements, training, and classroom organization evolved 
during the late nineteenth century and persisted, unchanged, into the 
present. It survived as a system by excluding those children whose presence 
was inconvenient; survival depended, for the most part, on relatively homo- 
geneous student bodies. Howsam's general analysis of this aspect of the 
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special education public education problem repays careful reading, as does 
the Hersh and Walker paper on the particulars of the problem at the class- 
room level, 

Over the last 20 years, this unchanaing system was assaulted by new 
demands in the form of requirements to include all those groups which it 
had excluded before; ethnic, cultural, and linguistic minoritiBs, and poor 
and handicapped children. Thus, the classroom teacher, who could exist 
fairly well with less variable groups of pupils and the safety valve of exclu- 
sion for those that were disruptive and inconvenient under the traditional 
design, now had to cope with wider distributions of cognitive ability; 
wider distributions of pupil behavior; wider distributions of physical assis- 
tance needs on the part of the pupils; and increased responsibilities for 
underlying information management needs. 
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The Impact of Program Additions. The additional demands on the 
system of public education would have been enough to elicit ^anger or 
passivity. However, the categorical approach to the solution of social 
problems which was so characteristic of national politics in the last 20 
years introducoti additional strains on the education system. As public 
attention fo,a(Jsed on each subgrouping of "marginal" students (handi- 
capped, migrant, disadvantaged, bilingual, and Indian), separate programs 
were created, each'with its own bureaucracy, time line, evaluation-monitor- 
ing system, and annual "soft-money" appropriation. Particularization 
further eroded the conditions of homogeneity by creating (a) logistical 
segmentation of programs in the school system, school building, and class- 
room ("the assumption appears to be that no one program interacts with 
any other," Reynolds & Wang), resulting in greater responsibilities for 
classroom management and greater complications in curric ulum planning; 
(b) a "two-ciass" personnel system, in which some teachers were part of 
the standard, tenure-holding, seniority-protected personnel system, whereas 
increasing numbers of others were members of a year-to-year, "soft-money" 
group; with '(c) competing authority' structures. 

Frankl noted, in viewing such questions, "our administrative scheme 
works against us." In New York City, for example, the regular education 
program below the secondary level is the responsibility of th^ local school 
boards and superintendents yet, by law, special education is provided under 
the aegis of the central office; its centrally appointed and accountable 
officials have no authority' in the schools where they most work. Indeed 
they are a "foreign body" in the schools. 

What we have, ultimately, is an institution .designed to function only 
under conditions of relative homogeneity of pupil population through a 
relatively simple command structure, parts of which , date back to the 
fourteenth century ("You're not trying to change an institutional struc- 
ture, you're trying to change a culture," Dean Corrigan said), which is 
now responsible for dealing with a far more heterogeneous population 
and an increasingly fragmented administrative and program structure. 

The schools adapted as best as they could. However, with no overall - 
vision, no change in classroom organization, no changes in teacher incen- 
tives, no change in teacher preparation, no classroom-management sup- 
port (especially for the increased tasks of accountability documentation), 
no rational designs for'the more complicated logistics of mainstreaming 
education, with its incredible increase in student cognitive, physical-capa- 
city, and behavioral variability, and no systematic attempts to reduce that 
variability to manageable levels, the "fragile ecology" (Hersh & Walker's 
phrase) of public education was increasingly endangered. 

Necessary Conditions for ar} Inclusionary, Integrated School System. 
How shall we unite the regular education and special education tasks? How, 
if at all, can we put the two together (not again but, actually, for the 
first time)? ' • 

A number of necessary conditions were mentioned by the conferees: 
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A. Financial incentives: 

l: paying for adequate training, 

2. paying for adequate educators, and 

3. paying for performance. 

B. The availability of technology to make unity happen: 

1. cognitively and socially, and ' . 

2. for teachers and pupils. > 

C. An organizational concept that supports unity: 

1. reduced pull-outs; special educators as consultants to regular 
classroorxj? teachers^ 

2. technological support for classroom management, 

3. one administrative line rather than multiple branches, 

4. no separate program categories, 

5. no artificial labels for children, and 

6. all but children with the most severe disabilities in the same 
classroom. , 

□ .Training as a pre-condition to effectively functioning mainstream 
classrooms: 

1. training teachers to deal with behaviors and physical needs 
beyond their usual experience, and 

2. training children to minimize their "problem" behaviors prior, 
to assignment to regular classrooms. 

Linking Special Education to External Human Services 

Like most bureaucratic systems, special education, and primary/ 
secondary education in general, are remarkably self-contained. This would 
not be a problem if the persons dealt with and the services applied to their 
problems were equally self-contained. However, problems, needed services, 
and persons spill over their boundaries. 

Some persons need special education before the age of 4 and after 
•the age of 18/To a significant extent, their needs within the education 
system from 'age 4 onward are affected by the services they receive prior 
to the age of 4. Further, their well-being after the age of 18 is significantly 
affected by how well the "hand-off is. made from the educational to 
related human services systems. Also, for persons between the ages of 3 
and 19, the school system that is responsible for their education must find 
a way to provide "related services" either from within itself or from out- 
side agencies. Joe and Farrow note the difficulties of making such bureau- 
cratic connections in their discussion, of similar problems in state aging 
agencies^ 

Thus, when the mandate for "rfiiated services" was handed down, 
education agencies found it simply too difficult to negotiate cross-agency 
agreements for the provision of services with health, mentalVetardation, 
welfare, juvenile justice, and mental health agencies. In fact, many such 
agencies took the opportunity to transfer some of their budget problems 
to state and Ideal education agencies. 

Thus it can be said fairly that whereas part o'f the rapid increase in 
special education costs can be attributed to educating children and youth 
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who previously were not served in schools and part to the exacerbation of 
the built-in operating inefficiencies in the existing education system, a 
significant proportion of the perceived increase in costs stems from cost 
shifting; that is, from physically moving children into different programs 
or by shifting costs from state agency appropriations^ -to the appropriations 
of state anfl local education agencies. 

What, in some cases, had been costs to nursing homes or state insti- 
tution accounts in state budgets. Title XX social services accounts, schools 
for the deaf or blind accounts, or state and/or loc^l grants for mentally 
retarded, mentally ill, or physically handicapped persons have now become 
state education agency or local school board costs. On the federal side, a 
significant shifting of costs out of SSI, Medicaid, and Medicare occurred. 

This change had two massive effects: ^ 

1. The costs, in general, were shifted from more progressive (and 
richer) tax bases to more regressive (and poorer) ones. 

2. The responsibility for school-age handicapped children was more 
and more shifted out of related categorical agencies and generic services 
or services-funding agencies into the relatively self-contained education 
system. 

Given our, present situation, we are faced 'with two options:, (a) to 
continue to try to integrate the entire state service system for handicapped 
' children, or (b) to retreat into the comparative safety of the familiar educa- 
tional domain. * • 

, ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES FOR THE 1980s 

Discussions of national strategy were somewhat muted at the Con- 
ference. Because the Conference was held, about three months -after the 
passage of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, many conferees^were 
aware that they could be holding discussions directry in the path of a hur- 
• ricane. If the implementation of President Reagan's theory'^o^ radical 
devolution of the domestic functions of the federal government we're to 
continue at the same speed as in the preceding nine months,' then, it "was 
not clear what kind of national strategy should be discussed. At the Game ^ 
time, there was an air of being chastened by the "failures of success" in 
special education. An, Act had been passed, with full statements of rights 
arid increasing funding (although not. near what had been the early ^^^pecta- 
tions), and tremendous changes had taken place in the states. Nevertheless, 
the dominant tone at the Conference was that of dissatisfaction witl\the 
educational practices and outcomes. As a result, it was rTot a time ^or 
presenting bold, new national programs. Rather, the emphasis tended t\ 
be., hold on to what we have; move toward investigations of more effective \ 
practices; and concentrate on state-level and substantive strategies rather 
than national political and fiscal strategies. 

In this section, I discuss some of the alternatives, first at the national 
level and then, at the state level. 
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National Strategies 

There are basically three national-level approaches we can follow for 
the 1980s; each has some general substrategies. 

J. We can stand pat on the current national legislation and 

a. do nothing, or nothing more than we have done, in develop- 
ing infrastructures for a future strategy, or 

b. we can develop a substrategy that admits we do not have the 
basis now for a new global strategy, but we can develop an 
infrastructure as the eventual basis for a new global strategy. 
OR 

2. We can simply accept cutbacks at the national level in 
a. money, or 

. b. defmitions.of who is eligible, or 

c. total numbers eligible, or 

d. procedural protections. 

OR 

3. We can develop a new national legislative approach that foresees 
/the parallel development of new infrastructures, 

A number of persons at the Conference wanted, in one way or an- 
other, to stand pat. Xhey seemed to have two kinds of reasons. In one 
strand of opinion, we were urged, at least implicitly, to stay where we are 
because we had no suggestions on where to go fi-om here (but we certainly 
do not want to give up our present attainments). For example, Lynn urged 
the conception, of the present as a time. for consolidation; and Macchiarola, 
who expressed the idea that we are "feeling around" for what to do next, 
supported him. Whether a specific strategy should be adopted to build 
a new. infrastructure while we stand pat on the national legislation was a 
function of individual beliefs about its feasibility. For example, Hersh and 
Walker, who have been working on these possibilities, urged this strategy-at 
a minimum. 

No one wanted to follow a cutback strategy but a number of papers 
focus on the possibility; for example, that of Stedman, who was the most 
gloomy on the subject, Reynolds and Wcjng, who looked at how cutbacks 
could come about, and Joe and Farrow, who felt th^t a three-pronged 
attack on the law was already underway. 

Another group wanted to follow the last alternative. Reynolds and 
Wang and Hersh and Walker present the basis for such an approach. Rough- 
ly, it would entail the following, on a national level: 

1. Public Law 94-142 would remain as it is today, as far as procedural 
guarantees of rights go, with federal money perhaps diminishing somewhat. 

2. For those, school districts willing to be judged on a perforrnance 
basis, six-year waivers of procedural guarantees would be provided in a 
trade-off for performance guarantees. Such performance guarantees would 
require 
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a. documentation of children under all current categories of pro- 
gram; -'"^ 

b. documentation of incremental sei'vices for all children with physi- 
cal, mental, or behavioral problems; 

c: no fewer than an agreed-upon percentage of children receiving 
regular 'Classroom teaching, within two years of beginning of the 
waiver; 

d. documentation of outcome, in terms of specific skills, knowl- 
edge, or "readiness" for the proportions of children meeting 
the agreed-upon norms; and 

e. performance of documentation by an agency independent of 
the school district or state agency.of that school district. 

Thus, only those school districts willing to guarantee continuance of ser- 
vices to all children with problems, on a measured, nonexclusionary basis, 
in such a way that children would meet expected norms in terms of reading, 
math, "job-" or college-readiness, with the measurements to be made in- 
dependently of the school system, would be eligible for the "trade-off 
waiver." 

In return for those guarantees— annua! documentation of total ser- 
vice provision, nonexclusionary behavior, and annuah documentation of 
outcomes at the end of the third through sixth years of the waiver— the 
school district or part of it under waiver would receive its proportion of 
pll federal funding and associated state -and Igcal funding foi all current 
formula categories on a block-grant basis. Thus, if a school district had 
title I, special education, migrant education. Native American, and bilin- 
gual education programs, the grants for them would be blocked for the 
jwaiver's purposes. For comparison purposes with nonblocked districts, 
jdata accord^ng to the old clinical and income categories would continue 
jto be collected to establish a basis for comparison with school districts 
'under "old" classification criteria. 

This approach, -although liked by many, was not popular with other 
conferees. Two major criticisms were that federal waivers tended to be 
: awarded on a political, basis, no matter how designed; and, if the federal 
government's record is already as poor on monitoring and protecting client 
•-ights in education programs as is claimed by many observers, then how 
can we expect monitoring and compliance enforcement to be any better 
in this kind of endeavor, especially in an era characterized by the dominant 
politics of human services deregulation? 

State-Level Strategies 

Two basic strategies can be followed at the state level; (a) go-it- 
alone, or (b) create alliances with related-services agencies. 

The two have many common characteristics. The second strategy 
requires far more work, somewhat more risk, and considerably more politi- 
cal and budget sophistication, but its potential returns are rouch larger. 

Going It Alone for Education 

At the state level, today, the pressures on special education tend 
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to elicit services that duplicate those provided by other kinds of agencies 
out of other revenue sources. If the pressures were allowed to prevail 
related services could be increasingly paid for by "education money'' 
from ah increasingly isolated education establishment. 

Should such a go-it-alone strategy be accepted (making a virtue out 
of perceived necessity), then it would only be successful if a closer linkage 
was established between special and general education interest groups," 
and both, worked for all children, ndnhandicapped as well as handicapped' 
Common interests, of course^.would have to be recognized as such. This 
.. means that the interest groups would work to maintain or enlarge.the share 
of state funding identified as"for educatibn/' and they would try to 
insure the use of the funds to serve all children adequately. Ideally, the 
joint efforts would result in"n1aximal mainstreaming"-~the organization 
discussed by Reynolds and Wang-and thus would maximize the common 
• interests of both special and general education communities. 

How does the education community assure the growth of the educa- 
tional investment? The record of the immediate past provides little basis 
for optimism. During the 1970s, public spe'nding for all education increased 
7.9 percent pet year, or about the annual inflation rate. Thus, no actual 
growth in public education spending occurred during the period while 
the responsibilities of schools for additional classes of tasks increased 
tremendously. The number of persons under 21 held constant until the 
last three years of the decade (and declined only about 4% then)/and 
higher education was still growing rapidfy. . ' 1 

The 7.9 percent rate compares unfavorably with the 13 percent 
annual rate for all other public social welfare accounts (i.e.. Social Security 
public assistance, health, public retirement, etc.). By the end of the 1970s' 
the total public education investment in the United States had slightly 
. more than doubled; all other social welfare spending had more than trip-' 
led. It Would appear, therefore, that the political power of the education 
establishment was not all that great during the decade compared to aging 
and health interests. How can this situation be changed? 

1. It is worth noting that the power of organized disability groups 
was relatively great during the 1970s, whether in special education health 
or income-maintenance spending. Thus, general education interests should 
welcome the reaching out of the special education group. This kind of ' 
political coalescence should" increase the power of education groups in 
. general. 

^ ^ 2. The linkage of disabled children's groups with education groups 
joins the lesser motive power of "good government" with the stronger 
motive power of concerned parents' groups. 

3. The education community must develop the "human capital" 
or "seed corn" arguments more clearly for legislators. It is clear to many 
voters and legislators in the Twin Cities (Minnesota), the Route 28 area 
m Massachusetts, the Research Triangle area in North Carolina, and the 
San Jose/San Francisco metro areas in California that good primary, se- 
condary, bnd post-secondary education systems are the motive power of 
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superior economies (and it is equally clear to writers in Fortune and Busi- 
ness H/eeA-l r this argument obviously has hot t^een accepted everywhere. 
Given the "high-tech and services" national economy that we are develop- 
ing, it is clear that we must ask for some major reallocations of funds 
(from health, defense, retirement, and current consumption) to the educa- 
tion" task if we are going to have the number of competent people heeded 
to make such an economy function. 

4. The education establishment must begin to love-not just tolerate- 
the concept of cost-benefit. Only the strong (e.g.; defense interests) fear 
cost-benefit. For the weak, and education interest are weak, there is little 
to lose. This means that within a,vailable funds at the state and local level, 
experimentally tested redesign of our approaches to "l-egular" and "special" 
^^ducation (or. integrated versions thereof) must be given a much higher 

priority and regularly be allotted significant portions of available funds, 
rather than the pittances now doled out. The educational establishment 
must be seen to have the. commitment to accountability that Frank Mac- 
chi'arola has been calling for (also, it must actually have it). 

5. In the short term, regular and special education grouDS-^must 
give up some of their own people's funding as a way to bring the disabled- ■ 
children's groups into coalition. Simply calling for coalition is not enough; 
interests and concerns must be shared concretely (i.e., in money, time, and 
votes). In some cases, existing issues can be used to develop.such coalitions; 
in higher proportions of cases, however, shared interests are transient. Once 

a bill (or bond issue) is passed or stopped, coalitions tend to ,dissolve. Shared 
funding- on specific shared-jnterest projects that are seen as. benefits 'to both 
groups, over a wide set of issues, and for longer times, is more powerful in 
the long haul. Then, an organic economy of political exchanges has been 
built up which results In meaningful support on a particular issue, even if 
the supporting group does not feel, deeply about, that particular issue. At 
that point, the coalition can be said to 6e stable and relatively permanent. 

(jive'n increased political power, increased documentation of educa- 
tion's case, and increased ability to use arguments politically, the base 
is 'Established for a better possibility of real-dollar increases. 

6. We should have a vision. This item is perhaps. the most important 
because bodies politic act on deeply felt beliefs that arise out of past visions. 
Vision is a story of what is possible. It is built up out of the heightened 
imagination of reformers, backed by coherent rhetoric and some decent 
evidence, and given time to be disseminated. As an "outsider," my percep- 
tion of the integrated, autonomously led, accountable education systen-i 
(which seems to be clear in the visions of Howsam, Hfersh and Walker, Carr^ 
kirk, Reynolds and Wang, Macchiarola, and a number of other conferees) is 
that it could be an extremely powerful vision, eventually. 

With increased participation by highly motivated disability groups, 
unity among educators, increased documentation ot education's, case, in-" 
creased ability to formulate that case in a way that persuades the public 
and its representatives, and the motive force of a unified vision, the educa- 
tion establishment could expect increased shares of the national -product, 
beginning in the. last half of the 1980s, in many states. Given this kind of 
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success, at the state level, the basis for a national movement would be 
apparent. 

Going Beyond the Education Establishment 

To some extent, this second strategy is only an enhancement of the 
first. That is, as much as possible, education forces would be doipg what 
was required in the first strategy and, at the same time, education forces 
in each state. would be follgwing-a political/bureaucratic linkage strategy. 
This idea was discussed in both Stedman's and Joe and Farrow's papers. 
Education forces would link up with other human" services groups whose 
responsibilities overlap with those of education departments. A few of the 
accounts or Interests that overlap with . education interests-especially 
special education-are listed in Table 1. The linkage would substitute for 
the first ^strategy of increasing indentifiable education appropriations. 
Instead o| organizing to . make all appropriations "education dollars," 
special and general education forces would organize to link related-service- 
agency interests and funding with their own. Several effects of linkage 
would, follow: . ' • 

1. It would provide funding for education out of other "non-educa- 
tion" funding streams, thus diversifying funding. 

2. It would tie special education "costs to much larger open-ended 
federal generic - funding streams, thus transferring, cost burdens 
from narrower -and more regressive tax bases to wider and more 
progressive ones. 

3. Despite the complicating effect of introducing extra funding 
streams, the planning for the change would introduce far better 
understanding of the Interacting costs of the whole system of 
services and income maintenance for children. 

4. Properly done, the strategy- could be used to reduce the total 
public cost?, .of providing adequate special education services. 

How would the strategy be carried out? 

Proceeding, from the Ipng-term vision of a state children's program 
budget, incorporating all ^agencies and all major budget accounts at both 
state and local levels, the strategy usually starts more opportunistically 
than that. Long-term visions need a foundation of perceived success. There- 
fore, the strategy usuaiiy starts with a high pay-off project. 

Securing the Initial Interest and Allegiance of Other Agencies. In 
general, a ling agency by itself never attempts to 'develop a cooperative 
budget relation with another' line agency. The "market" for interagency 
agreements is -never in a nonexpansionist bureaucratic agency. That market 
is in the governor's office, the state budget office, or the legislature-. It is 
there because all three must meet the basic dilemma of all elected officials: ' 
increase services while lowering taxes\ If a solution to that dilemma can be 
found which also includes the tying together of two agencies, then the two 
agencies will be tied together (by interagency agreement, not by merger or 
reorganization). 

The point, of course, isthat only a higherlevel of bureaucratic authority 
can tie any two lower levels together-and there must be an overwhelming 
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Table 1* 

Agencies and Accounts or Programs within Agencies at the 
State Level with I nterests That Overlap with Those of 



Special Education and Education in General 


Agency 


Program or Account 


Public Welfare 


Social Services, AFDC, Foster Care, 




Child Welfare, Medicaid, SSI 


ntJdi in 


Maternal and Child Health/Children 




and Youth, WIC, Crippled Children's 




Program, Wellness Programs, 




Institutional Licensing and 




Monitoring Programs 


Mental Health/Mental 


Institutional Programs, Community Grants 


. Retardation-Developmental 


Foster Care, Family Support/Subsidy 


Disabilities 


Programs 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Medical Rehabilitation, Voc. Rehab. 




SSI/SSDl Voc. Rehab., Disability 




'Determination Unit (for SSI and SSDl), 




Deaf and Blind Rehabilitation Programs 


Corrections 


Juvenile Programs in Institutions and 




Communities. 



• reason for doing so because large bureaucratic agreements always violate 
built-in, powerfulinertias— and, thus, are never easy. 

The "overwhelming reasons" for the agreement nearly always are 
fiscal. For e)cample, if It could be shown that approximately 20 percent 
of thd state and. local special education budgets (which are now state arid 
local tax dollars) could become part of the Medicaid budget in the state 
social services agency, and, thereby federal funding that would amount 
to 11 percent of the special education budgets (55 percent X 20 percent), 
could be obtained, that would aa "overwhelming refason:" . 

If it could be shown further that a number of children in the foster 

"care area, MR and mental health agencies, and placements from local 
school boards all were in extremely high-cost care environments which 
were (a) paid for by a very .large number of federal, state, and local dollars, 
.and (b) very ineffective in achieving results compared to less expensive 
care alternatives closer to home; and, that the shift of these children into 
care environments closer to home or in their own homes would provide 
better outcomes at "lower fotai dollar costs, with higher proportions of 

' federal matching, that would be an "overwhelming reason." 

As it turns out, in the analysis of state budgets, various forms of 
those overvvhelming reasons are always there, even during the time of 
Reagan Administration cutbacks. Gunnar Dybwad laid out the cost-related 

. part of the reasoning, in his reaction to Stedman's paper: 
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The costs of long-term care can add up to a' staggering sum as 
the years go by. Thus) even a lessening of the degree of care 
required— a lessening of dependency— by the acquisition of a 
simple skill can constitute a tremendous savings over the years'. 
. . . Any program of effective care that results in the avoidance 
of 24-hour care in an institutional service system, any program 
with a home-based approach, that is, using the family's natural 
setting and strength, which offers the family a support system 
that includes services in and outside the home, is apt to be very 
cost effective. /' 

Dybwad's reasoning is not ''academic." A number of trade-off studies 
in human services indicate very large savings with equal or better outcomes 
un a long time horizon (and sometimes very short one) in mental retarda- 
tion, m^ntaj health, alcoholism, and services for dependent and neglected 
children; among'others. 

One striking piece of evidence here is Lakin & Hill's study, showing 
dramatic changes in mediarl age of first entry into an out-of-home care 
environment for mentally retarded children during the 1970s (from age 11 
" at the beginning of the decade to age 18 at the end).^- We have no good 
reasons for why the change should .have occurred; except that homeoriented 
community services, vyhether funded through Title XX of the Social 
Security Act or increased special education budgets, apparently made 
it much easier for such children to remain at home longer. 

With such overwhelming reasons for interagency agreement, we have 
the interest u. -i ^^r^MTipliance of the related-service agency but not Its alle- 
giance. If all that the agreement does is to turn the related-service agency 
into a funding conduit for the education agency, the first will feel that it 
has been bureaucratically raped. Quid pro quo must be arranged, for ex- 
ample, using part of the savings as service-expansion dollars to a given area 
of special education related services, where the services are provided by the 
related-services agency; or, transferring the services of interest from one 
agency to another, according to the preferences of the related-services 
agency (they may want to be rid of the responsibility for the service in 
their budget). Beyond this, it .may be possible to define legislative appro- 
priation procedure so that the item (which otherwise would show in the 
related-service agency's budget, thus letting them take the heat for the cost 
without getting any credit for providing the service) could be shown in the 
education agency's budget rather than in the related-service agency's budget. 
Last, if there is any increased labor or inconvenience incidental to carrying 
out, the agreement, the salary and expense item for the related-services 
agency should be increased, using part of the savings due to the -policy, 
at the urging of the education agency. 

. Developing Closer Linkages through Understanding of ^rade-offs 
between Available Programs, and Building Interagency Programs on Them. 
The purchase of allegiances can go only so far. Beyond is the naed to 
establish clearly symbiotic relations between programs. One powerful 
way to do so is through the exploration and understanding of trade-offs 
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of cost and benefit among different options. For example, if the programs 
for pre-school children tend to be in the department of health, . a joint . 
study and understanding of the long-term net income maintenance, health, 
and education savings, educational achievements, and independence of 
life effects attributable to those programs can undergird agreements to use 
education funds to support the programs. Such evidence supports the basic 
humfin capital investment argument upon which education appropriations 
so much depend. At the same time that this evidence shows the effects of 
s^c)^ programs in avoiding institutional costs, it is possible to negotiate 
what amounts to an intraprogram transfer within the Medicaid and child 
vvelfa re accounts rn the department of social services, from, institutional 
investments to home-based and community pre-school programs. The more 
such "organic" relations are clarified and understood, the greater the 
symbiosis between the two or more participating departments. 

The same kinds of relations can be built at the other end of the 
school-age continuum by negotiating agreements with vocational rehabili- 
tation, state connmunity college and university systems, and programs that 
pVovide residential and other services for the age 18-and-older groups. 
The joint use with other agencies of primary and secondary-oriented funding 
as transitional monies to move handicapped students into adequate adult 
or pre-adult environments has high interorganizational payoff as well as 
far better program outcomes. For example, a program with the vocational- 
teqhnicaladucation network that moves students (Who otherwise would 
ordinarily go into a sheltered workshop environment) into private (sub- 
sidized, in some cases) employment will result in declines in vocational 
rehabilitation, MH/MR, and Medicaid funds (not to mention SSI on the 
federal side— but many states contribute supplements here that also would 
be saved), Thus, gducatio.n contributes money— directly or indirectly— to 
vocational rehabilitation and community colleges. In joint programs for 
specific groups, and enjoys a three-way. symbiosis for what could be a 
small increase in education funds and a total decrease \t} human service 
investments in tHat group. With such a program, it also provides increased 
parental and young adult support for all three agencies. 

Develop On-going Flexibility through Developing an Interagency 
Budgeting Tradition. How does the education agency get the assent needed 
to pursue such new avenues? Essentially, the assent comes'from having 
sponsored an interagency budgeting approach at the state's central plan- 
ning and budge^ting point .and in the legislature. The initial momentum 
comes from seeing the additional federal funds that are available. The on- 
going morhentym comes from developing a number of Interagency "deals", 
based upon useful programmatic trade-offs (including visible programmatic 
savings). After a^ while, a general attitude is created in the state govern- 
ment which makes such deals much easier to work out. 

To make the practice flower, howevek an on-going bureaucratic 
instrument is needed: the Interagency program \udgetlng group. Located 
administratively above the line-agency level, this group develops individual 
program and budget alternatives (or tests the budget Implications of sug- 
gested programs for program people in the agencies): Ultimately, such a 
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group would develop a full-blown "children's budget" for both state and 
local (county and school board) agencies ^t^^ccounts. The budget would 
be designed to isolate costs of in-school regular services, in-school special 
services, out-of-school residential services, and non-residential services for 
children, across each agency, across each large target group (physical handi- 
cap, mental retardation, mentally ill, behavioral problem, terminated 
parental rights, etc.), and across, types of residential locations for children. 
As a basis for considering alternative program flows with differing fiscal and 
client outcomes, it would Include alternative possibilities for financing 
program eligibility (e.g., child nutrition, AFDC, SSI, Medicaid, VA, private 
insurance, etc.) for each major group of children; alternative program 
possibility information, for consideration of changing program configur- 
ations for children; and flow information in the various major programs now 
in existence. 

The concept may sound "utoplan" but it is essentially only a sys- 
^tematization of what ad hoc interagency committees, legislative researchers, 
or line-agen'cy top executives usually discuss (in a much more random 
information manner) when a program analysis or financing problem comes 
up. As a result, it tends to provide a more disciplined focus on what is 
wanted in information systems or special studies. And, It has the further 
effect of providing, an "alternatives discipline" in the human services en- 
vironment, an environment that usually is more afflicted with "no-altern- 
atives drift" (i.e., we consider going only in the direction we are already 
headed, with no sense of alternative possibilities). 

When , that group produces for a given target group an interagency 
program and fiscal plan in which programmatic and fiscal interests coin- 
cide, the plan tends to form, a ^'lock" among the agencies involved over 
time. Even if one participant may want out, it would be very difficult. 
If the plan is well designed, then interest groups which may have hereto- 
fore dealt with one agency now realize that they have a concrete interest 
in each of the other agencies involved, and add constituency linkage to 
budget and program linkage. 

The Implications for Education Interests 

For years, iJucation budgeting has been an arcane lore not much* 
understood by the citizenry or even by budget specialists not directly in- 
volved in it. To follow either strategy, education budgeting will have to 
emerge in a more public budgeting area. In the strategy that goes beyond 
education, education budgeting will hav'e to become far more program- 
budgeting-oriented ^han before, more person-data-oriented than before, 
more cost-and-beneftt oriented than before, and more longitudinal-data- 
oriented than before. 

If educators follow the second strategy, it will mean living with a 
difficult paradox. Organizationally, within education, education interests 
will be laboring to reduce categorization and to introduce the technology 
that makes a more adequate mainstream classroom a possibility. At the 
same time, in their use of program and budget Information, and in their 
interagency agreements, educators will be bound more closely to a "target 
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group" (or. categorical or labeling)"approach, simply because the different 
categorical agencies are built that way. 

More also will be required in the way of negotiating skills and multiple- 
program knowledge. Joe and Farrow note that most successful interagency 
agreements exist because the agency wanting such an agreement -first has 
learned more about the second agency's programs than the second agency's 
personnel knew themselves. ^ 

The general results^-should be however, worth it. Providing a greater 
ghare of the GPN, more respect, a much stronger intellectual arsenal, a 
rnclch 'larger set of allies, and measurably improved pupil outcomes are 

FOOTNOTE 

1. K.C. Lakin & B.K. Hill. Changes in age at first adnnlssion to residential care 
mentally retarded people in a period of expanding comnnunity services (CR 
R^ort No. 11). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Department of Psycho- 
eduq^tional Studies, 1982. 
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